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PREFACE 


JT  is  customary  to  write  a  preface  in  launching  a 
new  book  into  the  stream  of  publicity,  so  I 
take  the  opportunity  thus  afiorded  to  say  that  I  am 
not  so  optimistic  as  to  imagine  that  the  Canadian- 
born  will  endorse  all  that  I  advance.  But  if  this 
volume  of  impressions  received  during  several 
months  spent  in  British  America  succeeds  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  greater  interest  in,  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  Dominion  of 
Canada,  my  efforts  will  be  well  rewarded. 

B.  Pullen-Burry. 


128  Piccadilly,  London, 
February  1912. 
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“  Land  of  the  sweeping  eagle,  land  of  commercial  swing. 

We  toiled  for  years  in  the  snow  and  the  night,  because  we  believed 
in  the  spring. 

And  when  we  needed  ye  most,  ye  spoke  of  a  northern  wilderness 
Of  stunted  shrubs  and  lakes  congealed,  and  children  in  distress. 
But  the  sun  of  our  West  has  risen,  and  now  by  its  light  we  see. 
Fit  nucleus  for  new  empire,  a  land  of  one  mind  and  free. 

And  think  ye,  we  who  have  toiled  in  the  night  have  prepared 
the  repast  for  thee  !  ” 

Canadian. 
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PART  I 


CHAPTER  I 


Depressing  conditions  in  Britain — The  Empress  of  Ireland — a  visit 
to  the  steerage — Philanthropic  schemes — Election  talk — Pre¬ 
maturely  “annexed”— A  volte-face  policy— Sir  W.  Laurier’s 
charming  personality. 


S  I  passed  through  London  on  August  11,  1911, 


on  my  way  to  Liverpool  to  join  the  Empress 
of  Ireland,  bound  for  Quebec,  I  experienced  none  of 
that  joyful  anticipation,  or  elation,  at  starting  to 
explore  unknown  lands  with  which  I  have  so  often 
set  out  upon  former  travels. 

At  this  time  London’s  workers  were  seriously 
dislocating  the  commercial  machinery  of  the  country. 
Troops  were  in  readiness  to  suppress  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  mob  law.  The  esoteric  meaning  of  Agadir 
incidents  and  their  accompanying  conversations  was 
not  discoverable  in  any  of  the  revelations  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  any  more  than  were  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill. 

The  Lords  had  been  shorn  of  their  time-honoured 
privileges.  Responsible  persons  were  declaring  that 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a 
demagogue  and  empiric  whose  ambition  to  do  great 
things  was  only  equalled  by  his  lack  of  constructive 
genius  and  his  mediocrity  of  achievement.  My 
pessimistic  mood  was,  however,  not  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  weather  was  fine  throughout  the 
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short  passage  of  six  days.  An  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  elements  to  play  at  pitch  and  toss  was 
stifled  in  its  birth,  and  we  slipped  at  the  rate  of 
nineteen  knots  an  hour  through  the  smooth,  sunlit 
seas.  As  we  approached  the  American  continent 
we  awakened  one  morning  to  find  that  an  escort  of 
infant  icebergs  lay  in  the  wake  of  the  track  of  the 
Emfress,  soon  to  be  hidden  from  view  by  fog-banks 
off  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

This  ocean-going  steamer  belonging  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company’s  Atlantic  service  is  a 
good  sea  boat,  beautifully  fitted  up,  the  service 
better  than  that  on  most  liners.  An  opportunity 
offered  to  visit  the  steerage  passengers.  I  had  often 
watched  their  crowded  deck,  and  had  mentally  com¬ 
pared  the  respectable,  well-dressed  looking  men  and 
women  with  the  usual  style  of  persons  travelling 
third-class.  The  unaided  conclusion  I  had  arrived 
at  was  that  there  seemed  no  Latin  element  present. 
I  was  therefore  glad  to  find  my  surmise  actually  the 
case,  for  the  purser  told  me  that  only  persons  of 
British,  or  Scandinavian  nationality  were  taken  on 
board  as  emigrants.  There  were  over  800  of  them 
on  this  occasion,  and  as  we  walked  through  the 
saloon  they  were  trooping  in  to  tea  ;  nor  was  there 
a  countenance  which  instinctively  gave  you  to 
think  “  his  life  was  of  the  damndest  ”  amongst  any 
one  of  them.  Here  was  good  solid  human  material 
going  towards  the  building  of  a  nation  of  oversea 
Britons,  but  England  was  the  poorer  for  this  wholesale 
transportation  of  her  honest  workers.  What  is  she 
taking  in  to  replace  the  gaps  left  by  such  as  these  \ 
The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Everything  that  is 
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undesirable  in  the  shape  of  ahens  and  outcasts  I  It 
is  pitiful  to  think  that  their  advent  to  our  shores  is 
compelhng  the  British-born  to  seek  their  hvehhood 
beyond  the  seas,  yet  this  is  the  truth.  Several  times 
during  the  months  I  spent  in  Canada,  men  have  told 
me  they  would  never  have  left  the  old  country  had 
it  not  been  for  the  competition  of  Yiddish,  Poles, 
or  others  in  East  London. 

The  steerage  tea  consisted  of  bread  and  butter, 
hot  fish,  boiled  eggs,  jam,  cocoa,  or  tea,  and  as  much 
of  it  as  they  hked.  After  this  substantial  meal  a 
supper  of  bread  and  cheese  and  biscuits  followed  in 
due  course. 

When  one  reckons  that  £6  10^.  covers  passage, 
with  four  meals  per  diem,  even  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
could  scarcely  think  the  fare  exorbitant,  or  the 
passengers  unfairly  treated.  The  cabins  were  clean, 
and  there  seemed  no  lack  of  fresh  air.  I  asked  the 
purser  if  amongst  such  a  number  they  never  had 
disturbances  ?  His  answer  was,  that  such  occur¬ 
rences  were  very  rare.  The  ruly  ones  controlled 
the  unruly.  Even  in  the  crowded  steerages  of 
British  steamers  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
principle  of  self-government  is  at  work. 

On  the  fijst-class  deck  they  were  a  seriously  minded 
collection  of  home-returning  Canadians  after  the 
Coronation  festivities.  The  all  important  elections 
in  the  Dominion  were  then  looming  in  the  near 
distance,  and  the  thoughtful,  strong  faces  of  the  men, 
as  they  sat  in  httle  groups  discussing  pohtics,  assured 
one  that  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that  they  awaited 
September  21. 

“  The  coming  election  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
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in  our  history/’  said  a  passenger,  and  I  began  to 
understand  that  at  this  date  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  experienced  to  forecast  whether 
the  “  outs  ”  (Conservatives)  would  oust  the  “  ins  ” 
(Liberals). 

“  The  whole  thing  means  this,”  remarked  a  lady 
named  Mrs.  Botterrell  from  Montreal.  “  Shall  we 
remain  British,  or  shall  we  become  Americanised  ?  ” 
She  was  descended  from  generations  of  Loyahsts, 
and  related  how  an  ancestress,  despising  the  rebels, 
had  ridden  through  Maine  in  1776  to  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  after  the  war  with  England  had  broken  out. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  this  lady  went  on 
to  tell  me  that  she  had  lately  purchased  a  farm, 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  the  fashionable 
sea-side  resort,  and  was  sending  there  some  Swiss 
cows  she  had  purchased  in  Europe.  The  farm  was 
the  last  thing  in  cheapness  I  had  ever  heard  of.  It 
comprised  400  acres  of  land,  cleared  in  parts,  with 
a  house  and  stable  in  fair  condition,  within  five  miles 
of  rail,  and  she  had  bought  it  for  £200  ! 

Mrs.  Botterrell  further  explained  that  it  was,  of 
course,  a  bargain ;  the  owner  was  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  it ;  the  land,  if  not  of  the  best,  was  good  enough  for 
Ayrshire  cows  to  graze  upon  and  already  the  lumber 
was  bringing  in  a  small  income.  This  lady,  who  has 
at  various  times  brought  out  whole  famihes  and 
satisfactorily  settled  them,  is  meditating  some  philan¬ 
thropic  scheme  with  regard  to  her  newly  acquired 
purchase.  Apparently,  she  is  only  awaiting  some 
favourable  co-operation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
prior  to  offering  British  lads  a  good  home  with  first- 
rate  agricultural  training. 


ST.  ANDREWS,  N.U. 
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CHEAP  FARM  LAND  7 

Land  at  less  than  IO5.  an  acre  set  me  thinking. 
I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  a  httle  into 
these  farms  going  begging  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
It  seems  that  in  consequence  of  the  superior  attrac¬ 
tions  of  prairie  farming  in  the  West  many  a  farmer 
has  sold  his  land  for  a  mere  song  and  gone  off  to  seek 
prosperity  in  pastures  new. 

“  You  will  find,”  said  Mrs.  Botterrell,  “  that  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  feehng  the  loss  of 
their  young  men,  and  that  the  Governments  of  both 
these  provinces  are  trying  now  to  attract  emigrants, 
which  they  never  did  before.” 

A  well-known  citizen  of  Toronto  had  much  to  say 
on  the  question  of  Reciprocity.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  it  would  be  advantageous,  commercially,  to  the 
Dominion,  nor  did  he  agree  with  those  who  con¬ 
sidered  its  ultimate  objective  spelt  annexation.  That 
argument,  said  he,  had  been  used  for  all  it  was  worth 
years  ago,  when  dollar  and  cent  coinage  had  been 
introduced,  but  it  had  proved  to  be  worthless.  The 
Americans  had  never  made  it  manifest  that  they 
were  land  grabbers,  either  in  the  case  of  Cuba  or 
the  PhiHppines. 

Interesting  sidelights  on  a  people  pursuing  the 
independent  administration  of  its  own  affairs,  finding 
its  highest  ideal  in  the  autonomous  development 
of  a  nation  within  the  British  Empire  were  afforded 
by  talks  with  various  persons. 

A  Government  dissolving  Parhament  without  pro¬ 
rogation,  or  without  providing  supplies  for  the  pubhc 
service,  seemed  indeed  in  a  hurry  to  surrender  its 
fiscal  autonomy,  which,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
would  assuredly  follow  any  entangling  alUance  with 
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the  United  States  such  as  the  projected  Reciprocity 
pact.  Certainly  theorists  would  find  it  hard  to  out- 
hne  a  scheme  giving  more  individual  hberty  than 
that  enjoyed  by  Canadians,  who  are  governed  by  an 
absolute  democracy,  moved  at  times  to  heroic  action, 
as  in  the  late  Boer  War,  by  a  wave  of  strong  Imperial 
feehng.  Nor  could  coercive  methods  bind  a  colony 
to  its  parent  by  a  stronger  tie  than  that  of  senti¬ 
ment,  which  has  proved  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water. 

It  was  more  than  interesting  on  arrival  in  Canada 
to  peruse  American  journals  which  seemed  to  have 
already  “annexed^'  the  Dominion  without  waiting 
for  the  mandate  of  its  people.  The  attitude  of  the 
Press,  south  of  the  fine,  was  amusing.  There  was  a 
splendid  candour  on  the  part  of  the  scribes  which 
everybody  now  admits  contributed  largely  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  Canadians  to  reject  Reci¬ 
procity. 

The  New  York  Journal  wrote  in  these  terms  : 
“  Intelligent  Americans  will  favour  this  treaty. 
Intelhgent  Congressmen  will  vote  for  it.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  beyond  question,  the  whole  North  American 
continent  will  be  one  nation. 

The  Union  Sun  of  Lockport,  N.Y.,  was  also  exube¬ 
rantly  candid.  “  We  may  as  well  begin  calling  our 
Northern  neighbours  Americans,  because,  as  the 
second  greatest  pohtical  unit  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  they  are  entitled  to  it  in  exactness,  if  not  in 
usage.’" 

Sir  James  Whitney  of  Ontario  declared,  subse¬ 
quently,  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that 
dozens  of  speeches  containing  references  to  annexa- 
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tion  had  been  suppressed.  And  now,  after  the  opera 
is  over,  it  is  delightful  to  read  the  ingenuous  manner 
in  which  President  Taft  at  Ohio  avowed  his  desire 
for  commercial  union.  “  The  greatest  reason,’^  said 
he,  ''  for  adopting  this  agreement,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  going  to  unite  two  countries  with  kindred  people 
lying  together  across  a  wide  continent  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  union."'’  We  may  be  perhaps 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  better 
in  their  own  interests  if  they  had  kept  “  annexation "" 
in  cold  storage  till  after  September  21. 

Although  the  utmost  interest  was  taken  in  Great 
Britain  at  this  date  in  the  coming  election,  few  real¬ 
ised  how  intense,  south  of  the  49th  parallel  on  the 
American  continent,  was  the  desire  to  see  the  Reci¬ 
procity  pact  signed  and  sealed.  It  was  openly  spoken 
of  as  the  greatest  thing  before  the  country  since  the 
Civil  War.  Although  the  measure  dealt  only  with 
agricultural  products  the  American  manufacturers 
had  their  own  views  upon  the  subject.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  latter  have  for  some  time  past  complained 
that  business  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  which 
drew  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  a  well-known  American 
citizen,  this  observation  :  “  They  would  not  have  to 
complain  of  poor  business  if  the  Canadian  market 
was  open  to  their  goods.  Canadians  have  plenty 
of  money  with  which  to  purchase  our  manufactures."" 

This  gentleman,  who  controls  the  railways  which 
have  already  some  branches  operating  in  Western 
Canada,  had,  at  this  date,  nineteen  others,  according 
to  the  information  collected  by  the  Canadian  National 
League,  waiting  to  cross  the  border.  Speaking  at 
a  Reciprocity  banquet  in  Chicago,  he  was  even  more 
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explicit.  He  looked  forward  with  'positive  dread  to 
the  future  union  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  federation  under  a  system  of  preferential 
advantages  securing  to  a  colonial  producer  of  raw 
materials  and  food  products  the  British  market, 
as  a  colonial  market  would  be  ready  to  take  the  goods 
of  the  British  manufacturer.  “  Our  best  customer, 
Great  Britain,  and  our  third  best,  Canada,  will 
trade  less  and  less  with  us  and  more  and  more  with 
each  other.  What,’^  he  asked,  “  does  a  temporary 
hardship  to  some  interest  here,  or  there,  amount  to 
as  compared  with  the  possible  loss,  or  severe  con¬ 
traction  of  the  combined  markets  of  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  drawn  into  a  close  commercial  com¬ 
pact,  which  last  'year  took  from  us  nearly  $800,000,000 
'worth  of  all  our  product  1  ” 

You  have  to  visit  Canada  to  get  your  views  of  its 
pohtics  enlarged.  No  doubt  some  of  my  readers  are 
unaware  that  in  former  years  Reciprocity  proposals 
from  Ottawa  to  Washington  were  rejected  with 
scant  courtesy,  the  only  reply  being  to  raise  the 
tariff  wall  higher  and  still  higher. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  alluded  to  this  in 
1901  at  a  banquet  in  Montreal.  “  We  are  not  sending 
any  more  delegations.  But  I  rather  expect,  and  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  thing  were  to  take  place 
in  a  few  years.  I  say  ...  I  rather  expect  that  there 
will  be  delegations  coming  from  Washington  to 
Ottawa  for  Reciprocity.” 

Again,  in  1903,  in  proposing  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
legislation,  he  was  no  less  uncompromising,  and  gave 
his  hearers  to  understand  that  Canadians  must 
work  out  their  own  commercial  salvation  in  no  un- 
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certain  terms.  “  I  have  found  in  the  short  experience 
during  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  fortune 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  the  will  of  the 
Canadian  people  that  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  to  maintain  friendship  with  our  American 
neighbours  is  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  them.” 

Once  more  he  repeats  his  political  convictions 
at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1907.  “  There  was  a 
time  when  we  wanted  Reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  but  our  efforts  and  our  offers  were  put  aside. 
We  have  said  good-bye  to  that  trade,  and  we  now  put 
all  our  hopes  upon  the  British  trade.” 

In  face  of  the  facts  that  the  Canadian  protective 
pohcy  and  connection  with  British  trade  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  increasing  investment  of  British  capital, 
by  rapidly  growing  trade' with  the  Mother  Country,  and 
a  great  immigration  of  British-born  people  resulting 
in  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth  to  the  Dominion, 
it  is  diflhcult  to  explain  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  sudden 
volte-face  proposals,  advocating  and  championing 
Reciprocity,  without  consulting  party,  or  people. 
Those  who  can  read  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  may 
solve  to  their  own  satisfaction  the  reason  of  the 
Ex-Premier's  eagerness  to  pass  this  anti-British 
measure.  No  wonder  that  the  present  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Government  alludes  to  his  political 
opponent's  “  cynical  disregard  of  known  facts.” 

The  burning  question  was  in  the  red-hot  stage 
when  I  first  landed  on  Canadian  soil.  In  the  huge 
dining-room  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac  hotel,  over¬ 
looking  the  St.  Lawrence,  built  on  historic  ground, 
I  found  myself  next  morning  seated  at  a  small  table 
in  close  proximity  to  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  secretaries. 
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The  “  silver-tongued  orator  of  the  Dominion  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  possessed  of  an  attractive  person- 
ahty.  With  his  refined,  regular  features  and  aureole 
of  white  hair,  tall,  slender,  perfectly  dressed,  suave 
and  benign  in  his  bowed  acknowledgments  to  various 
friends  who  passed  to  other  tables,  he  reminded  me 
of  pictures  of  several  historical  personages  who  left 
their  mark  in  their  day  upon  the  countries  in  which 
they  hved. 

To  my  mind  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier^s  is  a  priestly 
face.  Instead  of  ordinary  twentieth-century  attire, 
had  he  been  arrayed  in  the  scarlet  gown  and  hat  of 
a  cardinal  famiharised  to  London  playgoers  of  late 
by  Sir  H.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  impersonation  of  Wolsey 
in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  F/Z/.,  others  than  modern 
re-incarnationists  could  well  beheve  they  saw  in  this 
distinguished  statesman  the  re-incarnated  soul  of 
a  Mazarin  or  of  a  Richelieu  ! 


CHAPTER  II 


The  playground  of  history — French  settlers — King  James’s  grant  in 
1621 — Confederation  explained — Historical  Halifax — The  Premier 
— His  wish  for  Reciprocity — Fisheries  and  Steel — The  Anna¬ 
polis  Valley. 

'^HERE  is  a  fascination  luring  you  on  to  inquire 
more  of  the  historic  past  of  Nova  Scotia  as 
you  journey  through  its  pleasant  lands.  To  the 
student  wrapt  in  the  lore  of  an  age  which  is  past,  the 
diversified  and  picturesque  peninsula,  with  its  ex¬ 
tended  and  indented  coast-hne,  rich  in  the  possession 
of  natural  harbours  and  spacious  bays,  is  the  play¬ 
ground  of  history ;  for  this  province,  more  than  any 
other  on  the  American  continent,  was  the  scene  for 
centuries  of  some  of  the  most  obstinate  contests 
between  the  Enghsh  and  the  French  nations,  fighting 
for  ascendancy  in  the  New  World.  The  first  French 
settlement  was  made  in  1605,  at  Port  Royal,  now 
Annapohs  Royal,  situated  on  the  south-western 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  its  site  was  only  chosen 
after  a  prolonged  and  searching  examination  of  the 
sea-board  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod. 

The  old  fort  is  of  exceptional  interest  to  American 
tourists.  For  their  forefathers,  as  British  colonists 
under  Sedgwick,  sought  to  wrest  this  stronghold  from 
the  French.  Curious  rehcs  of  the  original  settlers 
are  to  be  found  zealously  guarded  by  families  in 
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the  heighbourkood.  In  parts  only,  did  the  French 
colonise  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  Gape  Breton,  which,  separated  by  the  Strait  of 
Causo,  eighteen  miles  in  length  from  the  mainland,  is 
at  present  the  northern  portion  of  the  province,  they 
built  and  fortified  Louisbourg,  reckoned  in  its  day 
one  of  the  strongest  fortified  cities  in  the  world. 
Captured  in  1745,  restored  three  years  later,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1758.  The  stone  walls 
of  Louisbourg  alone,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  were  twenty-five  years  in  building,  costing 
the  French  thirty  milhons  of  Uvres.  This  formidable 
and  wellnigh  impregnable  fortress,  called  “  The 
Dunkirk  of  France,'"  is  now  httle  more  than  a  grass- 
grown  mound ;  only  a  stone  archway  or  two  are  left 
to  locate  the  former  site.  Its  complete  demohtion 
was  ordered  in  1760,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec  and 
subsequent  capture  of  Canada,  when  the  laurels  of 
war  fell  to  the  armies  of  England.  To-day  the 
rhythmic  rising  and  falhng  of  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  sound  like  a  continued  requiem,  mourning 
departed  greatness.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

British  connection  with  Nova  Scotia  begins  with 
the  grant  given  by  King  James  I.,  in  1621,  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  comprising  what  is  still  known 
as  the  Acadien  Peninsula,  with  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  including  New  Brunswick  and  Gaspe.  Sir 
William,  loyal  to  Kdng  and  country,  called  the  land 
Nova  Scotia,  which,  nowadays,  includes  only  the 
peninsula  and  island. 

The  history  of  the  quarrels  between  the  French 
and  Enghsh  settlers,  who  each  disputed  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  other  to  the  territory,  is  too  lengthy  to 
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enter  into,  nor  is  there  space  to  record  interesting 
episodes  in  the  defensive  warfare  of  the  early  colonists 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

An  unenviable  state  of  affairs  lasted  until  1713, 
when  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  the  peninsula  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain;  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  however,  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  until  1820.  In  1867  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  con¬ 
federated  province,  became  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Acadiens,  whose  in¬ 
teresting  history  will  subsequently  be  touched  upon, 
the  population  of  this  province  is  Enghsh-speaking, 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  being  descended 
from  several  thousand  Loyahsts  who  settled  in  the 
Maritime  Province  after  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  in  1785. 

Under  the  British  North  American  Act  the  Con¬ 
federation  Charter  leaves  to  the  Government  of  each 
province  important  powers  of  self-government,  such 
as  deal  with  education,  judicial  administration, 
provincial  taxation,  municipal  affairs,  roads  and 
bridges,  etc.  The  Federal  authorities  at  Ottawa 
control  matters  of  national  importance,  such  as  the 
mihtia,  banking,  customs,  fisheries,  postal  service, 
etc.  In  the  departments  of  Agriculture  and  Im¬ 
migration  there  is  joint  jurisdiction  between  the 
Provincial  and  the  Federal  Governments. 

No  other  explanation  is  needed  for  the  foregoing 
brief  outline  of  the  past  history  of  Nova  Scotia  than 
to  refer  to  the  awakening  interest  circHng  round 
things  Canadian,  together  with  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  for  a  closer  understanding  between  the 
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Mother  Country  and  the  Daughter,  who  is  mistress 
in  her  own  house. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  Hahfax  to  Vancouver  and 
back  again.  When  I  contemplated  revisiting  Canada 
I  admit  that  to  include  the  Maritime  Provinces  in 
my  programme  did  not  occur  to  me,  but  I  was  begged 
by  persons  interested,  not  to  repeat  the  injury  done 
to  this  most  historic  portion  of  the  Dominion  by 
almost  every  visitor,  writer,  or  tourist,  who,  landing 
at  Quebec  or  at  Montreal,  turns  his  back  upon  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  commence  at  those  ports  his 
knowledge  of  and  travels  in  Canada.  Nor  have  I 
been  led  to  repent  yielding  to  the  persuasive  words 
of  those  desirous  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  shall 
not  be  ignored. 

Although  in  a  volume  such  as  this,  where  one 
can  only  hope  to  record  the  impressions  of  a  few 
months^  transcontinental  travel  and  deal  with  topics, 
sundry  and  diverse,  which  have  struck  one  as  being 
of  exceptional  interest,  it  is  hoped  that  the  power 
of  the  pen  may  possibly  draw  the  thoughts  of  those 
interested  in  Canada  into  channels  where  they  may 
be  led  to  appreciate  the  historic  side  as  well  as  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Dominion,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  glimpse  into  sociological  phases  of  life  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  big  cities. 

Looking  back  on  the  days  spent  in  these  little- 
visited  parts  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  that  not 
only  do  persons  miss  some  of  the  most  attractive 
and  beautiful  spots  in  British  North  America,  but 
that  many  people  in  the  Old  Country  are  actually 
losing  some  of  the  best  opportunities  ever  offered 
in  the  way  of  ready-made  homes  and  cleared  lands  at 
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nominal  prices,  the  result  of  the  enormous  attrac¬ 
tion  which  the  development  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
has  had  for  the  men  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Hahfax  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  possesses 
one  of  the  best  harbours  of  the  world.  The  city 
was  founded  in  1749  by  Governor  Cornwallis,  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  British  in  those  parts, 
and  the  first  representative  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  convened  here  in  1758. 

The  sea  comes  in  east  and  west  of  the  peninsula ; 
on  the  west,  its  stretch  of  three  miles  is  called  the 
North-West  Arm,  whilst  south  and  east  of  Hahfax 
is  the  harbour,  which  narrows  as  it  reaches  the  upper 
end  of  the  city,  then  expands  into  a  magnificent 
basin  affording  ten  square  miles  of  safe  anchorage. 
From  the  Citadel,  built  on  a  height  of  250  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  arm,  harbour, 
basin,  and  strongly  fortified  island  of  St.  George  at 
the  entrance,  together  with  Macnab’s  Island,  three 
miles  nearer,  is  to  be  obtained,  with  the  town  of 
Dartmouth  chmbing  up  the  hill  opposite,  across 
the  harbour.  On  a  fine  day  the  sight  is  exceedingly 
fine.  Canadian  soldiers  in  scarlet,  but  oftener  in 
khaki,  have  replaced  British  Tommies  now  no  longer 
garrisoned  at  Hahfax.  Owing  to  the  pohcy  of 
concentration  adopted  by  the  Admiralty,  this  city 
has  also  ceased  to  be  a  naval  base,  somewhat  to  the 
regret  of  the  Haligonians. 

British  in  its  mihtary  spirit,  in  its  customs,  and 
in  its  sympathies,  Halifax  has  played  an  important 
part  in  our  wars  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  British 
North  America. 
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Sea  lords,  war  lords,  civilians  of  higli  degree  have 
paced  its  streets,  worshipped  in  its  churches,  made 
love  to  its  fair  ones  in  leafy  gardens  as  well  as  at 
mihtary  balls.  Here,  overlooking  the  Atlantic,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  great-grandfather  of  our  present 
King,  took  up  his  residence,  and  his  memory  is  still 
honoured  by  the  people  of  Hahfax,  although  Prince's 
Lodge,  a  famous  place  in  its  day,  has  lost  the  glory 
it  possessed  when  inhabited  by  Royalty,  for  the 
railroad  now  runs  directly  through  the  grounds. 
The  Provincial  Buildings,  with  the  fine  Legislative 
Hall,  and  Library,  may  attract  the  visitor,  but  the 
public  gardens  of  Halifax,  although  of  moderate 
size,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  restful 
that  one  could  wish  to  wander  and  muse  in  on  a 
hot  summer’s  afternoon. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  half-hours  I  spent  in 
this  city  was  the  sequel  to  presenting  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  its  Premier,  the  Hon.  George  H. 
Murray.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  he 
has  persuaded  the  voters  of  Nova  Scotia  for  some 
fifteen  years  that  he  is  the  most  able  person  to 
govern  them,  proves  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
parts.  Political  leaders  of  Canada  seem  to  have 
made  Nova  Scotia  their  training  ground.  The 
present  Premier  of  Canada  hails  from  Hahfax,  as 
also  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Fielding  and  many  other  noted 
public  men.  The  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Conservatives  in  this  Maritime  Province  is,  that 
up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  failed  to  find  a 
leader  to  oppose  their  Liberal  Premier,  who  is  a 
pohtical  giant,  owing  much  of  his  popularity  to 
a  charming  personahty. 
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I  found  Premier  Murray  in  a  suite  of  rooms  at 
the  first  hotel  in  the  city,  and  verified  the  descrip¬ 
tion  I  had  read  of  him  as  “  six  feet  of  Cape  Breton 
Scotch.”  His  broad  shoulders  and  the  kindly  smile 
of  his  large  Scotch  face  are  points  which  linger  in 
my  memory  of  him.  Some  talk  of  the  past  per¬ 
formances  of  his  Government  relating  to  the 
estabhshment  of  technical  and  engineering  schools, 
an  agricultural  college,  and  of  the  Dominion  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  at  Sydney,  paved  the  way  to  the 
one  important  topic  of  the  day. 

If  Reciprocity  was  carried,  said  he,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  Nova  Scotia.  Her  fisheries  would 
be  immensely  benefitted.  The  province  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  agricultural,  with  a  considerable  trade  in 
lumber.  Perhaps  some  industries  would  be  tem¬ 
porarily  hit,  but  the  gain  would  be  proportionately 
so  much  greater  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  proposed 
pact  passed  by  a  sweeping  majority.  I  asked  if 
Reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  States  were 
estabhshed  whether  there  would  be  a  shortage  of 
wheat  for  the  home  markets. 

“  Not  in  the  shghtest  degree,”  was  his  reply. 
“  There  is  more  than  enough  for  England  and 
America  too.  Besides,”  he  added,  “  we  are  near 
neighbours  with  those  across  the  line.  Here  in  Nova 
Scotia  the  ties  are  very  close,  not  only  racially,  but 
owing  to  a  great  deal  of  inter-marrying.  We  cannot 
afiord,  moreover,  to  be  on  anything  but  good  terms 
with  them.” 

Here  I  demurred,  and  asked  why  the  Canadians 
could  not  stand  on  their  own  feet  ? 

“  Well,  now,  look  at  it !  ”  the  Premier  continued. 
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“  Here  are  we  under  eight  millions,  and  over  there 
they  muster  ninety  milhons ;  besides,  there  is  this  : 
they  want  our  wheat  and  they  want  our  lumber.  Why 
should  we  not  let  them  have  it  ? 

I  felt  that  any  objections  I  could  advance  he 
had  heard  probably  to  nauseation,  so  although  in 
no  way  sharing  his  views,  as  the  time  was  hmited, 
I  asked  the  Premier  what  his  opinion  was  as  to 
manufactures. 

“  Oh,  there,’"  he  exclaimed  readily,  “  I  am  with 
you.  Don’t  you  make  any  mistake.  So  long  as 
farm  products  only  are  included  in  this  pact,  I  agree 
to  it,  but  Reciprocity  in  manufactured  articles  I 
admit  would  be  dangerous.” 

“  Your  manufactures  then  must  be  protected,”  I 
suggested. 

“  Oh,  it  would  never  do !  Why,  they  would 
be  stifled  in  their  birth,  or  at  least  before  they 
could  stand  alone !  We  should  be  in  a  worse 
state  than  you  are  in  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic- — we  should  be  the  dumping  ground  for 
their  surplus.” 

“  You  are  not  affected  by  the  talk  of  annexa¬ 
tion  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  No,  it  does  not  trouble  me  at  all,”  replied 
he,  laughing.  Inquiring  into  the  reason  of  his 
confidence,  he  read  a  letter  to  me  from  a  friend 
of  his  at  Boston,  in  which  the  American  discussed 
this  point  and  reasoned  that  the  annexation  of 
Canada  would  be  fraught  with  positive  danger  to 
the  States. 

“  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  Great  Britain  has 
withdrawn  troops  and  ships  both  from  Canada  and 
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the  West  Indies,  thereby  giving  tacit  concurrence  to 
the  Monroe  doctrine  ?  ” 

As  I  had  been  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  when  Port 
Royal  ceased  to  be  a  naval  base,  I  was  familiar 
with  this  view,  which  I  believe  is  taken  by  naval 
authorities  at  home. 

“  Well,  don't  you  see  that  any  over-bearing,  or 
aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  would 
convert  England's  Navy  into  an  enemy  instead  of 
what  it  is  at  present,  its  ally,  practically,"  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

After  conversing  on  the  chief  features  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Premier  alluded  to  an  accident  which 
befell  him  a  year  or  so  ago,  necessitating  the  ampu¬ 
tation  of  his  foot,  and  I  afterwards  learnt  that  his 
pohtical  opponents  were  among  the  first  to  evince 
their  sincere  sympathy  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
sad  occurrence.  The  Premier  is  professionally  a 
lawyer,  and  although  one  may  be  forgiven  for  a 
certain  prejudice  against  legislators  being  taken  from 
a  theoretical  instead  of  a  practical  class  of  men, 
when  our  own  lawyer-ridden  Government  is  taken 
into  consideration,  yet  a  visit  to  this  man,  with  his 
kindly  manners,  honest  bearing,  with  shoulders  which 
blot  out  the  landscape,  makes  one  understand  how 
it  is  that  the  Nova  Scotians  returned  him  to  rule 
over  them  in  1897,  1901,  and  1906. 

With  the  exit  to  the  west  of  so  many  young  men, 
Hahfax  has  become  somewhat  sleepy  and  inclined 
to  lag  behind  in  general  go-aheadness,  say  the  critics ; 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  have  already  instituted  legislation 
deahng  with  juvenile  delinquents. 
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The  result  of  the  probational  system — which  is 
more  fully  treated  farther  on  in  these  pages — seems 
both  humanitarian  and  satisfactory.  One  lad  had 
been  sent  to  the  Niobe,  the  Canadian  cadet  ship; 
others  placed  amid  better  surroundings ;  whilst  ladies 
were  deahng  effectually  with  girl  offenders.  The 
gentleman  who  explained  to  me  the  judicial  modus 
operandi  said  that  the  laws  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
splendid,  but  they  were  not  properly  enforced.  They 
had  on  the  Statute  book  an  eight-hours"  day  for 
children,  but  those  in  high  places  hinted  to  others  to 
go  gently,  because  the  interests  of  certain  persons  are 
involved  ! 

It  was  my  lot  throughout  Canada  to  visit  cities 
celebrating  their  provincial  annual  Exhibitions.  In 
the  one  I  visited  at  HaHfax,  specimens  of  coal  and 
steel,  models  of  fish,  in  addition  to  useful  farm 
exhibits,  were  displayed. 

I  made  mental  notes  to  look  up  steel,  fish,  and 
apples,  which  seemed  to  me  in  a  cursory  survey  to 
be  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  In  this  province  one 
is  hearing  continually  of  the  Sydneys,  and  it  is  a  part 
of  one’s  education  to  learn  that  it  is  a  term  of  triune 
significance.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of  one  of 
Nova  Scotia’s  renowned  harbours  lies  North 
Sydney  ;  three  miles  away  is  Sydney  Mines ;  whilst 
the  town  of  Sydney,  seventeen  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  latter,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Dominion 
Iron  and  Steel  Company.  It  is  most  advanta¬ 
geously  situated  for  manufacturing  iron  and  steel 
at  rates  which  enable  it  to  compete  with  any  place 
on  the  North  American  continent,  since  the  best 
quahty  of  iron  ore  comes  from  Newfoundland,  Cape 
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Breton  itself  is  one  vast  coal-field,  and  near  by  are 
the  limestone  and  dolomite  required  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  steel. 

This  vast  industry  employs  many  thousands  of 
workpeople.  That  Sydney  is  far  more  advantage¬ 
ously  placed  than  Pittsburg  in  the  States  can  be 
proved  by  a  few  comparisons  of  the  following  nature. 
At  Sydney  the  coal  is  closer  at  hand,  coke  ovens  save 
all  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  coal.  At  Pittsburg 
the  coal  has  to  come  eighty  miles  by  rail,  and  the 
hmestone,  which  at  Sydney  is  almost  on  the  spot, 
has  to  be  brought  130  miles  to  Pittsburg.  Then  the 
convenient  situation  of  the  seaport  of  Sydney  on 
the  Atlantic  counts  for  much,  whereas  the  nearest 
seaport  to  Pittsburg  is  Philadelphia,  over  350  miles 
by  rail,  and  878  miles  farther  from  Europe  than 
Sydney. 

The  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  employing  40,000 
hands,  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  the 
yearly  catch  never  fails.  One  glance  at  the  map  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  will  show  the  reader  what 
an  enormous  extent  of  coast-fine  there  is.  Over 
twenty  varieties  of  fish  are  found  in  these  waters,  but 
cod,  lobster,  mackerel,  haddock,  and  herring  are  the 
most  valuable.  For  fifty  years  a  big  trade  in  dried 
fish  with  the  West  Indies  and  South  American 
countries  has  been  carried  on.  Probably  those  who 
have  had  a  riding  acquaintance  in  the  by-ways  of 
Jamaica  have  had  a  cruel  olfactory  experience  of 
Nova  Scotian  fish  cured  by  Bluenose  fishermen. 
The  small  depots  where  this  commodity  is  sold  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decay  to  negroes,  who  despise 
it  if  it  is  not  “  tasty,”  are  often  kept  by  Chinamen, 
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whose  imperviousness  to  offensive  smells  is  obvious 
to  any  traveller  who  has  penetrated  into  the  lanes 
of  Canton.  When,  in  Jamaica,  you  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  these  tit-hits,  your  sufferings  are  purga¬ 
torial  until  you  have  escaped  from  the  sphere  of  their 
influence. 

The  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  are  valued  at 
$7,287,099;  and  I  read  at  the  Halifax  Exhibition 
that  60  per  cent,  of  Canada's  fish  comes  from  the 
Atlantic  sea-board. 

In  this  province,  where  the  inhabitants  proudly 
boast  that  cyclones,  drought,  and  pestilence  are  un¬ 
known,  with  all  the  wealth  of  mine,  of  forest,  of  sea, 
and  of  the  quarry,  agriculture  and  horticulture  rank 
high  above  other  industries,  and  the  branch  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
is  the  apple  industry.  The  trade  began  to  assume 
proportions  in  1880,  when  20,000  barrels  were  ex¬ 
ported.  In  1911  over  750,000  barrels  were  shipped 
from  Nova  Scotia.  The  apple,  say  some  enthusiasts, 
is  the  biggest  thing  above  ground  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
it  should  be  the  crest  of  the  province.  As  I  passed 
through  the  far-famed  string  of  valley-lands,  the 
AnnapoHs,  the  Cornwallis,  the  Gaspereau  and  the 
Windsor,  sheltered  from  the  sea  winds  and  mists  of 
Fundy's  shore  by  a  range  of  hills  known  as  the  North 
Mountains,  the  trees  (Gravensteins)  were  laden  with 
their  rosy  fruit ;  but  I  would  love  to  see  those  orchards 
in  the  spring  time,  when  they  are  in  blossom  and  show 
a  gleaming  whiteness  against  the  brilliant  blue  of  a 
Nova  Scotian  sky.  No  wonder  that  opulence  reigns 
in  the  farmhouses  of  the  valley  communities,  for  the 
apple  growers  live  fairly  close  together,  since  a  good 
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livelihood  can  be  made  out  of  a  comparatively  small 
area  in  this  industry. 

“  At  my  place  there  is  a  quarter-acre  garden,  and 
on  half  of  this  there  are  fifteen  trees,  and  from  these  I 
picked  fifty  barrels,^"  writes  a  successful  fruit  grower. 

The  output  of  apples  in  1909,  if  packed  in  barrels, 
say  the  experts,  would  stretch  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  and  twenty  miles  beyond.  Not  only  is  the 
climate  adapted  to  apple  raising,  but  the  soil  possesses 
all  the  elements  for  building  firm  fruit  tissue.  It 
is  formed,  they  say,  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
trap  rock  of  the  North  Mountains,  partly  from  the 
syenitic  granite  of  the  South  Mountain,  together  with 
the  red  loam  and  coarse-grained  sand  of  the  new 
red  sandstone,  which  abounds  in  oxide  of  iron,  lime, 
and  gypsum.  The  industry  is  such  an  important 
one  in  Nova  Scotia  that  a  few  particulars  may  not 
be  amiss. 

Forty  apple  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  ten 
to  fifteen  years  elapse  before  they  are  in  full  bearing. 
In  the  valley  of  AnnapoHs  there  are  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases.  Up  to  date  apple  growers  spray 
their  orchards  three  times  every  season:  shortly 
before  blossoming,  immediately  the  blossom  fades, 
and  again  a  fortnight  later. 

The  mixture  used  is  made  of  4  lb.  of  copper 
sulphate,  4  lb.  of  quickhme,  and  40  gallons  of  water ; 
and  to  this  is  added  ^  to  ^  lb.  of  Paris  green.  Spray¬ 
ing  outfits  are  heavy  items,  but  the  outlay  must  be 
incurred  if  failure  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  apple  growers  would  have  been  badly  hit  if 
the  Reciprocity  pact  had  gone  through.  There 
would  have  been  no  chance  for  their  Nova  Scotian 
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apples  in  the  Canadian  West,  as  the  supply  would 
have  come  from  the  middle  and  western  United 
States. 

The  duty,  they  argued,  must  be  retained  to  save 
home  markets. 

It  was  ridiculous  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Annapohs  Valley  were  going  to  find 
a  better  market  in  the  American  cities  than  in  Europe, 
since  the  American  apples  were  the  keenest  com¬ 
petitors  of  Nova  Scotian  Gravensteins  and  of  all  other 
varieties  right  through  the  season  in  the  markets  of 
Europe. 
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DAY  or  two  after  my  arrival  at  Halifax  I  sallied 


forth  to  discover  one  of  Canada’s  best  known 
women- writers.  The  day  was  warm,  for  in  August 
the  Nova  Scotian  chmate  is  not  unlike  our  own. 
Without  much  difficulty  I  arrived  at  the  house  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  address  I  had  been  given. 

Here  I  was  hospitably  and  cordially  received  by 
Miss  Marshall  Saunders,  authoress  of  Beautiful  Joe. 
’Tilda  Jane  and  For  His  Country  are  also  from  her 
pen,  and  are  fascinating  children’s  stories,  for  whom 
she  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  writing.  But  the 
special  interest  to  myself  was  the  fact  that  this  lady 
has,  both  by  her  hfe  and  her  writings,  identified  her¬ 
self  with  a  people  concerning  whose  existence  even 
many  of  us  in  the  Old  Country  are  ignorant.  I  refer 
to  the  modern  Acadiens,  the  descendants  of  those 
unfortunate  French  people  who  were  expelled  from 
their  homes  in  the  middle  district  of  the  peninsula 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  sufferings  form  the  theme  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Evangeline.  In  her  book  entitled  Rose  d 
Charlotte  we  are  introduced  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who  returned  after  their  scattering  to  settle 
again  near  the  scene  of  their  former  home. 
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Miss  Marshall  Saunders,  who  is  a  thoughtful,  in¬ 
teresting-looking  woman,  spent  a  summer  among  the 
Acadiens ;  therefore  it  may  be  safely  assumed  she  has 
correctly  depicted  their  habits  and  customs,  and  has 
fully  and  sympathetically  described  a  people  still 
preserving  the  memory  of  hardships  and  privations, 
though  five  or  six  generations  have  Hved  and  died 
since  they  were  distributed  along  the  sea-board  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia. 

“  Do  they  still  brood  over  their  tragic  history  VI 
asked  her,  as  she  described  to  me  the  generous,  simple, 
and  intensely  devout  character  of  these  French  people, 
who  retain  the  language  and  manners  of  a  period 
anterior  to  the  French  Revolution. 

“  Oh,  you  must  go  and  see  them  for  yourself,’" 
she  declared ;  “  it  is  only  when  you  get  to  know  them 
well  that  you  may  find  at  the  back  of  their  minds 
some  story  of  a  heart-rending  nature,  bequeathed 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  which  has  not 
been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death ;  otherwise  they 
are  fight-hearted,  and  welcome  you  cordially.  The 
older  women  still  wear  the  old  silk  handkerchief  over 
their  heads  which  you  may  see  in  many  parts  of 
Normandy  to-day.” 

“  I  should  like  to  visit  them  immensely,”  was  my 
remark. 

“  You  can  do  it  easily  on  your  way  to  St.  John. 
I  will  write  you  out  the  address  of  the  little  French 
inn  I  stay  at.”  Then  the  one  long  Acadien  village 
was  graphically  described,  which  extends  for  thirty 
miles  along  the  white-ribboned  coast-road  between 
Yarmouth,  a  seaport  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Digby,  where  the  steamer  starts  for 
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St.  John,  N.B.,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  We  were 
joined  at  tea  by  Miss  Saunders'  sister,  who,  as  secretary 
to  their  father.  Dr.  Saunders,  one  of  Canada's  literary 
octogenarians,  tall  and  spare,  but  as  erect  as  a  youth 
of  twenty,  has  been  kept  busily  employed  of  late. 

The  conversation  ranged  over  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Acadiens.  Dr.  Saunders,  who  is  an  authority  on 
the  historic  data  of  his  province,  considered  that  they 
largely  owed  their  misfortunes  to  the  intrigues  of  their 
own  countrymen  in  Canada,  who  seduced  them  from 
a  Government  inclined  to  treat  them  with  justice  and 
to  extend  to  them  its  protection.  They  were  insti¬ 
gated  to  a  rebelhon  which  was  bound  to  end  in  ruin ! 

For  the  benefit  of  some  who  have  hazy  notions  of 
the  real  circumstances  which  inspired  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  I  may  call  to  their  remembrance  that  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Failing  to  comply 
with  its  conditions,  together  with  the  fact  that  Eng- 
fish  settlers  were  unceasingly  annoyed  by  predatory 
attacks  of  Indians,  incited  and  abetted  by  French 
colonists,  and  the  reverses  which  the  British  forces 
were  sustaining  at  that  time,  the  authorities  deter¬ 
mined  to  dislodge  the  Acadiens  from  their  settlements 
and  to  disperse  them  amongst  the  British  colonies, 
where  they  could  not  unite  to  annoy  the  English.  A 
proclamation  was  therefore  issued  at  the  different 
settlements  requiring  the  French  people  to  assemble 
on  the  same  day  at  certain  places.  In  answer,  418 
able-bodied  men  met  in  the  church  at  Grand  Pre  on 
the  basin  of  Minas,  the  scene  of  Longfellow's  poem, 
where  they  were  locked  in  prior  to  deportation  from 
their  homes.  During  the  summer  months  many  a 
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tourist  endeavours  to  identify  the  road  from  the 
chapel  to  the  shore,  a  mile  in  length,  which,  as  the  male 
prisoners  drawn  up  six  deep  were  ordered  to  advance, 
was  thronged  with  weeping  women  and  children. 
These  with  members  of  other  French  communities 
were  subsequently  taken  to  the  New  England  States, 
1,000  refugees  were  landed  at  Massachusetts,  others 
in  a  deplorable  condition  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
a  few  were  taken  even  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  In 
Minas  the  community  owned  255  houses  and  possessed 
quantities  of  cattle.  Hahburton  says  of  them : 
“  Hunting  and  fishing  gave  way  to  agriculture,  which 
had  been  estabUshed  in  the  marshes  and  lowlands 
by  repelling  with  dykes  the  seas  and  rivers  which 
covered  these  plains.  At  the  same  time  these  im¬ 
mense  meadows  were  covered  with  numerous  flocks.” 
Even  to  this  day  if  a  dyke  has  to  be  cut  the  French 
Canadian  is  preferentially  employed. 

The  Abbe  Reynal’s  description  of  the  Acadiens’ 
fraternal,  communal  hfe  bears  out  the  poet’s  hues : 

“But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners; 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance.” 

He  writes  ;  “  As  soon  as  a  young  man  arrived  at 
the  proper  age,  the  community  built  him  a  house, 
broke  up  the  lands  about  it,  and  supphed  him  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  twelvemonth.  Then 
he  received  the  partner  he  had  chosen,  who  brought 
him  her  portion  in  flocks.” 

“  Built  are  the  house  and  the  barn.  The  merry  lads  of  the  village 
Strongly  have  built  them  and  well ;  and  breaking  the  glebe  round 
about  them. 

Filled  the  barn  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  food  for  a  twelve- 
month.” 
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Father  Leblanc,  the  Notary  Public  in  Evange¬ 
line,  was  by  no  means  a  fictitious  character,  for  he 
is  mentioned  in  the  petition  of  the  Acadiens  to 
George  III. 

Taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  whilst  travelHng 
in  the  King's  service,  his  house  was  pillaged,  and  for 
four  long  years  he  endured  captivity  in  a  French 
fort.  In  the  above-mentioned  petition  the  Acadiens 
complain  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  250  souls, 
more  than  half  the  number  landed,  had  perished 
from  want  and  disease. 

“  Many  despairing,  heart-broken. 

Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no  longer  a  friend  nor  a  fireside. 
Written  their  history  stands  on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  churchyards.” 

As  the  author  of  an  important  contribution  to  the 
historical  hterature  of  the  Dominion,  Dr.  Saunders 
has  recently  given  to  the  pubhc  a  work  entitled 
Three  Premiers  of  Nova  Scotia.  (The  Hon.  J.  W. 
Johnstone,  The  Hon.  J.  Howe,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  G.C.M.G.)  From  every  point 
of  view  this  book,  written  with  great  hterary 
abihty  and  in  graphic  style,  is  indispensable  to 
any  student  of  the  political  history  of  Nova  Scotia, 
for  these  three  Premiers  were  without  question  the 
chief  actors  in  pre-federation  days.  In  connection 
with  the  interesting  career  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  it 
was  with  some  interest  I  discovered  that,  in  1860, 
a  lecture  on  “  The  Political  Condition  of  British 
North  America  "  was  given  in  several  of  the 
towns  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Dr.  Tupper.  With 
wonderful  foresight  he  then  predicted  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  present  time.  “  Who  could  doubt 
that  under  these  circumstances,  with  such  a 
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federation  of  the  five  provinces  (to  which  ulti¬ 
mately  the  great  Red  River  and  the  Saskatchewan 
country  might  be  added)  as  would  give  us  the 
position  due  to  our  extent,  resources,  and  intelh- 
gent  population,  untrammelled  either  by  slavery, 
or  the  ascendancy  of  any  dominant  church  .  .  . 
British  America  would  in  a  few  years  present  to  the 
world  a  great  and  powerful  organisation,  bound  in¬ 
dissolubly  to  the  throne  of  England  by  a  community 
of  interests  and  united  to  it  by  the  Viceroyalty  of 
one  of  the  promising  sons  of  our  beloved  Queen,  whose 
virtues  have  enthroned  her  in  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects  in  every  section  of  our  Empire,  upon  which 
the  sun  never  sets.” 

Dr.  Saunders,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  leading  men  of  the  period  dealt  with  in  his 
book,  is,  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries, 
considered  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  imperatively 
demanded,  and  one  which  no  one  else  could  have 
so  efhciently  performed.  Inheriting  her  father's 
literary  quahfications,  we  shall  hope  that  further 
ghmpses  into  the  historic  side  of  hfe  in  Nova  Scotia 
will  proceed  from  Miss  Marshall  Saunders'  gifted  pen. 

Before  I  left  this  interesting  household,  I  was 
shown  upstairs,  where  she  keeps  her  feathered  pets, 
doves  and  pigeons  of  varying  sorts,  in  nests  cleverly 
contrived  in  the  flooring  of  a  balcony.  On  learning 
that  she  was  advertised  to  give  a  lecture  in  the 
Women's  Building  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibition 
next  day  on  “  Squab  Raising,''  I  arranged  to  be 
present.  From  various  ladies  whom  I  questioned 
on  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  me  that  apart  from 
agricultural  openings,  stenography  was  the  best  for 
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women,  and  it  is  actually  the  case  that  if  a  girl 
with  a  good  Enghsh  education  is  an  efficient  short¬ 
hand  writer  and  stenographer,  she  can  earn,  espe¬ 
cially  in  lawyers’  offices  (she  should  beforehand, 
acquaint  herself  with  legal  phraseology),  salaries 
varying  from  $40  to  $75  per  month.  The 
necessary  training  takes  about  eight  months,  and 
the  cost  of  a  course  of  lessons  in  shorthand  and 
typing  at  a  business  college,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  every  city  in  Canada,  is  generally  about  ten  dollars 
monthly.  Girl  typists  are  in  every  office  one  enters ; 
the  male  clerk  has  long  since  turned  his  attention 
to  more  lucrative  employments. 

During  my  visit  to  Hahfax,  I  was,  by  the  kindness 
of  friends,  motored  over  the  beautiful  drives  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  my  chief  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  everybody  else,  was  centred  on  the  election¬ 
eering  campaign  proceeding  in  the  city.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  spoke  one  evening  to  many  thousands  in  a 
packed  audience  at  the  Arena.  Although  too  far  away 
to  catch  the  thread  of  the  Premier’s  eloquent  speech, 
it  was  a  surprise  to  find  on  looking  around  that 
although  many  refrained  from  joining  in  the  applause, 
giving  one  to  imagine  they  held  opposite  views, 
there  was  no  heckfing  whatsoever.  Not  a  question 
was  asked.  Whether  the  critical  and  analytical 
powers  have  yet  to  be  developed  in  a  Nova  Scotian 
crowd,  I  do  not  know,  but  when  we  left  and  some¬ 
body  of  our  party  called  it  a  “  tame  show,”  I  felt 
the  term  was  not  out  of  place.  The  advertisements 
and  electioneering  mottoes  at  this  time  were  not 
uninteresting.  The  Evening  Mail  had  in  type  so 
that  those  who  ran  might  read,  “  This  is  the  One 
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Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-First 
Day  of  the  Laurier  Government’s  BOTCHING 
AND  BUNGLING  AT  THE  HALIFAX  PoST  OFFICE.” 
Swiftly  following  on  the  heels  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  Hon.  CHfford  Sifton,  a  great  Liberal 
Leader,  came  with  “  concrete  facts  and  cold-blooded 
conclusions  ”  to  root  up  the  fallacies  of  his  former 
chief’s  vague  generahties.  In  showing  how  the 
farmers  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  had 
prospered  under  Protection,  I  thought  his  argument 
was  apphcable  to  our  own  country.  Speaking  of  the 
markets  of  Canada,  he  said  ‘‘  We  have  a  home  market 
which  takes  85  per  cent,  of  our  produce,  and  this 
market  we  are  asked  to  throw  open  practically  to  the 
whole  world  ”  (meaning  the  90,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States) .  ‘ ‘  The  result  of  the  proj  ected  Reci¬ 
procity  pact  becoming  law,  would  be,”  said  he,  “  to  so 
tie  us  to  the  United  States  that  we  would  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  commercial  dependency  of 
the  big  repubhc — absolutely  under  their  control. 
How  much  value  then  would  be  attached  to  the 
bare  pohtical  independence  left  to  Canada  ?  ” 

Where  would  be  our  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Mother  Country  ?  What  Canada’s  position  in  the 
Empire  ?  Where  would  be  the  unity  of  interests 
upon  which  to  build  up  that  Empire  h  were  some 
of  the  questions  forcefully  asked.  The  enormous 
development  and  changes  of  the  last  twenty-five,  or 
thirty  years  have  apparently  swept  away  all  the 
reasons  which  had  ever  existed  in  favour  of  Reci¬ 
procity.  Halifax  is  said  to  be  sleepy  and  provincial, 
but  it  woke  up  to  think  about  these  matters. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Openings  in  Nova  Scotia — Proximity  to  markets — A  land  of  berries 
— Bargain  prices — A  Swanley  student’s  success — Zangwill’s  de¬ 
scription — The  marshes — Truro  Agricultural  College. 

"DEFORE  I  left  England  for  Canada  I  was  fre- 
quently  and  urgently  requested  to  keep  my 
eyes  open  as  to  openings,  industrial,  or  otherwise, 
which  in  the  course  of  my  travels  might  appear 
suitable  to  women. 

It  was  borne  in  upon  me  during  my  stay  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  notwithstanding  subsequent 
transcontinental  experiences  I  have  found  no 
reason  to  modify  my  first  impression,  that,  as  the 
Canadians  say,  right  here,  there  are  opportunities  for 
persons  of  either  sex  possessed  of  small  capital, 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  women  who 
would  combine  their  finances  and  their  interests. 
My  reasons  are  briefly  these. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  many  persons  who 
like  out-door  life,  and  who  have  some  knowledge  in 
growing  fruit  and  flowers.  The  class,  however,  in 
my  mind,  is  that  which  is  unfitted  from  various 
reasons  to  rough  it  and  to  mix  with  the  polyglot 
population  of  the  West.  Any  one  who  is  not  young 
and  strong  is  ill-advised  to  go  on  prairie  farms,  which 
means  practically  a  severance  for  life  frominterests  and 
friends  in  the  Old  Country.  Now  the  position  of  Nova 
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Scotia,  lying  nearest  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  frequency  and  moderate 
cost  of  transit  (£10,  second-class)  preclude  the 
necessity  of  drastic  separation  from  relatives,  or  from 
much  that  England  affords  in  interest  which  cannot 
be  found  on  the  American  continent.  The  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  takes  less  than  a  week ; 
it  is  equally  easy  to  cross  to  New  York  and  proceed 
via  Yarmouth  to  Nova  Scotia.  Then  the  chmate  is 
by  no  means  so  rigorous  as  that  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba.  It  resembles  more  that  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  has  not  the  same 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is,  so  far  as  health 
statistics  are  concerned,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
hygienic  in  the  world.  In  summer,  bright  cloudless 
days  succeed  each  other.  In  the  autumn,  right  up  to 
Christmas,  the  Nova  Scotians  are  blessed  with  the  mild 
weather  known  as  the  Indian  Summer.  Skating  and 
snow  are  looked  forward  to.  Often  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  a  white  mantle,  overhead,  there  is  a 
matchless  expanse  of  blue  sky  as  at  midsummer. 

Spring  is  tardy,  and  March  and  April  are  unpleasant 
months.  But  when  May  sets  in,  summer,  hke  a 
fairy,  arrives  at  once,  and  a  world  of  flowers  and 
fruit  mature  with  surprising  rapidity.  That  which 
appealed  to  me  after  a  few  inquiries  and  my  own 
observations  was  this,  that  fruit-growing  in  Nora 
Scotia,  with  a  view  to  jam-making,  might  be  carried 
on  lucratively  and  effectively  by  women.  Not  only 
are  apples  a  great  export,  but  plums,  cherries, 
strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cran¬ 
berries,  and  small  fruit  generally,  grow  exceedingly 
well;  and  in  a  country  which  imports  its  jams  and 
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pickles,  there  seems  to  me  an  enormous  field  open. 
If  women  with  a  httle  capital  could  combine  and 
organise  they  might  ultimately  make  jams  not  only 
for]  the  Dominion,  but  for  those  ninety  milhons 
south  of  the  line !  Dairying,  with  cheese-making, 
is  also  an  industrial  opening;  but  fruit-growing  in 
a  country  so  well  adapted  for  it,  is  probably  more 
lucrative  and  easier  for  women.  If  you  glance  at 
the  map,  you  will  see  Nova  Scotia’s  striking  advan¬ 
tage  as  a  commercial  centre.  To  say  nothing  of 
Canadian  and  American,  its  proximity  to  European 
markets  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  fruit-growing 
in  British  Columbia,  which  up  to  the  present  is  dis- 
advantageously  placed  in  this  respect. 

That  the  fruit  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  the  highest 
quahty  there  is  every  evidence.  The  growers  too 
have  this  advantage  in  their  more  perishable  fruits, 
hke  plums,  which  ripen  so  much  later  in  the  season 
than  the  crop  in  the  United  States,  that  their  entry 
into  that  market  is  unopposed. 

An  expert  in  fruit  raising,  of  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  U.S.  (formerly  of  Nova  Scotia),  considers 
this  industry  offers  excellent  investments  for  two 
classes  of  persons.  Those  bringing  £2,000  to  £3,000 
can  buy  good  orchards  in  bearing,  yielding  from  the 
start  good  interest.  Then  there  are  others  who  with 
a  few  hundreds  buy  up  unimproved  lands  and  develop 
them.  Lands  for  the  latter  purposes  can  be  had  from 
$10  upwards,  says  he,  and  set  with  apple  trees  inter- 
planted  with  plums  and  small  fruits.  If  this  is  done 
a  plantation  is  quickly  estabhshed  on  a  paying  basis. 
Strawberries  give  returns  the  first  year  after  planting. 
Where  the  soil  is  favourable  as  much  as  $300  profit 
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from  a  single  acre  Las  been  made  by  a  contributor 
to  the  Gardening  Annual  Report  for  Nova  Scotia. 
Cranberries,  a  very  popular  fruit  in  Canada,  are  easy  to 
grow  and  are  in  season  for  a  long  time,  but  inquiries 
addressed  to  the  Agricultural,  or  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment  at  HaLfax  will  soon  put  one  au  courant  as 
to  which  crops  are  hkely  to  be  most  profitable. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  my  seriously  recom¬ 
mending  fruit-growing  in  this  province  to  the  attention 
of  women  with  small  capital  who  would  be  wilfing  to 
join  with  others,  that  possibly  I  have  engaged  myself 
as  an  advertising  agent,  or  that  I  have  some  personal 
interest  at  stake.  I  assure  the  reader  that  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  disinterested.  My  opinion  is  this,  that  in  view 
of  the  abounding  opportunities  now  thrown  open  to 
acquire,  for  a  small  outlay,  lands,  partially  if  not 
wholly  cleared,  with  a  house  of  some  description 
(owing  to  the  tide  of  emigration  having  set  westward 
with  the  boom  of  the  Prairie  Provinces),  now  is  the 
psychic  moment  to  purchase  at  a  low  figure  that 
which  the  homesteader  in  the  West  is  in  the  act  of 
making  for  himself.  To  explain  better  my  meaning 
I  quote  as  follows  from  a  list  of  farms  for  sale  : 

(1)  210  acres,  4|  miles  from  Antigonish,  50  culti¬ 

vated,  40  in  pasture,  and  120  under  wood. 
House  of  7  rooms,  soil  fertile,  but  neglected, 
because  of  the  death  of  former  owner.  Price 
£200. 

(2)  100  acres,  5^  miles  from  Antigonish,  60  culti¬ 

vated,  30  in  pasture,  10  under  soft  wood. 
House  of  6  rooms  in  fair  condition,  good 
water  supply.  Price  £120.  Terms  cash. 
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(3)  150  acres  in  Antigonish  County,  50  cultivated, 

50  in  woodland,  fir,  spruce,  and  pine.  Land 
in  fairly  good  condition,  pasture  easily  arable. 
Good  house  of  6  rooms.  Thirteen  miles 
from  rail.  Price  £100  cash. 

(4)  310  acres  at  Waterlow  in  Lunenburg,  70  culti¬ 

vated,  56  in  pasture,  100  under  wood.  1,000 
cords  pulp  wood  in  timber  land ;  3  miles  to 
market.  House  of  8  rooms,  barn  for  2  horses, 
14  cows,  etc.  Small  orchard.  Price  £240. 

(5)  A  property  of  200  acres,  5  miles  from  station 

and  16  from  market,  with  a  house  of  9  rooms 
in  Pictou  will  be  sold  for  £200. 

In  pursuance  of  my  idea  that  here  hes  a  sphere  for 
women  loving  out-door  fife,  I  called  on  Mr.  Arthur 
S.  Barnstead,  the  Secretary  of  Industries  and  Im¬ 
migration,  and  I  found  that  other  Enghshwomen  had 
not  only  been  struck  by  the  advantages  offered  in 
this  respect  by  Nova  Scotia,  but  had  actually  put  in 
practice  the  theory  I  was  mentally  evolving.  I  have 
before  me  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries  to  Mr.  Barnstead  from  a  friend  of  his, 
which  he  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  Mrs. 
John  Brander,  who  was  known  at  Swanley  Horti¬ 
cultural  College  as  Miss  Eunice  Watts  writes 

“  Women  could  make  a  comfortable  hving  by 
running  a  small  farm  and  sending  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  to  Hahfax,  and  they  could  do  most  of  the  work 
themselves.  Bee-keeping  is  also  paying. 

“  We  have  had  ten  or  eleven  years’  experience  in 
this  province,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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mixed  farming  in  connection  with  an  orchard  is  the 
most  paying.  We  keep  about  twelve  cows  and  heifers 
(Guernseys),  and  send  our  cream  to  Wolfville  by  train, 
where  we  have  been  receiving  27  cents  a  pound  for 
butter-fat  all  through  the  winter,  while  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  have  had  the  extra  work  of  butter-making, 
have  had  very  poor  returns,  at  times  as  low  as  17  cents 
for  butter,  this  winter.  I  think  that  the  winters  are 
almost  too  severe  for  women  to  undertake  the  care 
of  cattle  unless  they  have  a  competent  hired  man. 
Butter  alone  is  the  least  part  of  dairying.” 

Wolfville  is  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  not  far 
distant  from  the  apple  lands.  Here  stands  the  Acadia 
University  maintained  by  the  Baptists,  who  are, 
numerically,  the  largest  rehgious  bodyin  this  province. 
It  has  been  said  of  Nova  Scotia  that  it  yields  a  greater 
variety  of  products  for  export  than  any  territory  of  the 
same  superficial  area,  and  Zangwill  has  described  this 
country  as  “  a  land  of  green  forests  and  rosy  cheeks, 
a  land  of  milk  and  molasses,  a  land  of  httle  hills  and 
great  harbours,  of  rich  valleys  and  lovely  lakes,  of 
overflowing  rivers  and  oversurging  tides  that  with 
all  their  menace  did  but  fertihse  the  meadows  with 
red  silt  and  alluvial  mud.” 

He  refers  here  to  what  is  known  as  the  inexhaustible 
marsh,  which  term  is  apphed  to  wide  meadow 
stretches  formed  by  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  between  high  and 
low  tide  there  is  at  times  a  difierence  of  sixty  feet. 
The  tide  sweeping  in  with  a  rush  carries  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  sofid  matter  which,  before  the  country 
was  settled  and  reclaimed,  was  left  upon  the  land  after 
high  tides.  The  Acadiens  erected  dykes  to  keep  out 
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the  tide,  and  the  land  thus  reclaimed  forms  a  vast 
natural  prairie  where  the  accumulated  deposits  of 
ages  have  produced  a  soil  at  places  eighty  feet  deep. 
The  land  is  marvellously  fertile,  producing  heavy 
crops  of  hay  annually.  When  renewed  fertihty  is 
required  the  dyke  is  opened  and  the  tide  once  more 
floods  the  land  to  leave  a  heavy  deposit  of  soil.  This 
curious  circumstance  accounts  for  enormous  supplies 
of  fodder  around  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  an  immense 
advantage  in  dairying. 

There  is  a  famous  Agricultural  College  at  Truro  in 
this  province,  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
agricultural  district ;  a  farm  in  connection  with  it  of 
225  acres  is  used  for  educational  and  demonstrational 
purposes.  Its  Dairy,  Poultry,  Horticulture,  Bio¬ 
logical,  and  Chemical  Departments  are  splendidly 
equipped,  and  one  of  the  aims  of  the  institution  is  to 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  the  land.  In  view 
of  the  decUne  of  the  rural  population,  which  the  latest 
census  reveals  to  have  commenced  in  the  Dominion, 
its  usefulness  goes  without  saying.  Ladies  join 
short  practical  classes  which  deal  with  Horticulture, 
Dairying,  and  Poultry. 

In  the  course  of  my  visit  to  the  Maritime  Provinces 
I  was  unable  to  visit  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  the 
garden  of  the  Gulf,  although  William  Cobbett,  in  a 
fit  probably  of  sea-sickness,  speaks  of  it  as  “  a  rascally 
heap  of  sand  rock  and  swamp  in  the  horrible  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.” 


CHAPTER  V 


A  visit  to  Little  Brook — The  Acadiens  at  home — St,  John — The  Ex- 
Premier — Reversing  falls — Agricultural  opportunities. 

'^RAVELLING  is  not  a  difiS.cult  matter  in  Canada ; 

the  check  system  reheves  you  of  all  anxiety 
concerning  your  belongings. 

Of  course  if  you  cling  to  a  hold-all,  or  dressing-bag 
and  a  tea  basket,  with  a  few  other  etceteras,  you  are 
hkely  to  be  in  a  bad  way,  for  porters  are  scarce,  and 
everybody  on  the  American  continent  handles  what 
are  known  locally,  as  “  grips,""  themselves.  In  the 
matter  of  trunks  I  should  advise  one  of  good  size  if 
your  travels  are  to  extend  over  a  short  period,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  settle,  take  everything  you 
need  with  you;  cost  of  transportation  is  cheap  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  you  would  pay  and  the  quahty 
you  would  get  should  you  decide  to  buy  what  you 
want  in  Canada. 

A  well-equipped  restaurant  car  is  attached  to 
the  trains,  which  means,  that  although  fasting  may 
be  meritorious,  you  are  not  called  upon  to  hunger 
or  thirst  before  the  end  of  your  journey. 

When  I  departed  from  Halifax  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  paying  a  flying  visit  to  the  Acadiens. 
About  four  p.m.  I  ahghted  at  a  primitive  station 
called  Little  Brook,  some  thirty  miles  south  of 
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Digby,  to  which  place  on  the  following  day  I  in¬ 
tended  to  return  in  order  to  catch  the  boat  for  St. 
John.  Inside  the  station  where  I  left  my  trunks  a 
woman  sat  spinning  yarn  at  a  wheel ;  an  old  peasant 
wore  on  her  head  a  folded  black  silk  handkerchief ; 
all  of  them  spoke  Franqal  (Acadien  for  Fran§ais), 
which  was  Greek  to  me,  however  much  I  tried  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  sentences  shouted  all  the 
louder  when  I  shook  my  head.  At  last,  a  shy  boy 
came  forward  to  drive  me  to  Hotel  Lombard,  a  couple 
of  miles  away.  In  a  one-horse  buggy  we  quickly 
passed  through  a  treeless  district,  for  the  most  part 
grazing  land,  sloping  gently  to  the  sea.  Turning 
abruptly  on  our  left  where  the  road  from  the  station 
joins  at  right  angles  that  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  coast,  I  ahghted,  to  be  very  cordially  welcomed 
by  Madame  Lombard,  who  thought  nothing  too  good 
for  a  friend  of  the  writer  of  Rose  d  Charlotte.  The 
landlady  was  of  a  type  famiUar  to  those  who  have 
travelled  in  France — short  and  squarely  built.  Every¬ 
thing  upstairs  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  the  house, 
which  had  possibly  half-a-dozen  guest-rooms,  was 
inviting-looking  and  comfortable. 

There  was  time  for  a  walk  before  the  evening  meal, 
so  I  set  out  northwards  along  the  white  road,  which 
was  separated  from  the  sea  by  fields.  Occasionally 
houses  clustered  together,  but  you  could  not  walk 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  passing  a  human  habita¬ 
tion  of  some  sort.  My  destination  was  Church  Point, 
three  miles  away,  where  on  the  almost  flat  landscape 
a  lofty  building  broke  the  monotony  of  road,  fields, 
and  dwellings. 

Here  indeed  was  a  scene  of  ecclesiastical  activity. 
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Opposite  the  handsome  church  was  the  cemetery. 
Somewhere  amongst  those  humble  graves  Madame 
Lombard  had,  a  few  days  previous  to  my  visit,  laid 
to  rest  her  marital  partner,  the  father  of  her  numerous 
family.  Priests  in  birettas  were  walking  in  the 
grounds  adjoining  a  building  which  I  was  given  to 
understand  was  a  boys’  school.  Nuns,  beyond,  were 
occasionally  to  be  seen  going  busily  in  and  out  some 
institution  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  learn. 

The  distance  was  greater  than  I  thought,  and  the 
good  fare  set  before  me  on  my  return,  especially  the 
choice  apples  and  fragrant  coffee,  with  no  lack  of 
cream,  was  very  acceptable.  A  long  talk  with  my 
hostess  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were  many 
thousand  Acadiens  between  Digby  and  Yarmouth. 
Her  sons  and  daughters  were  all,  with  the  exception 
of  her  Benjamin — an  engaging  child  of  seven  years 
— earning  their  Uvehhood  :  two  girls  were  teachers, 
another  a  milliner.  Her  husband’s  family  had  come 
from  the  South  of  France,  she  explained ;  he  was 
not  of  Acadien  stock.  They  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  said  Madame  Lombard  smihng ;  they  were 
not  rich — none  of  the  French  people  were — but  with 
industry  and  thrift  she  could  Uve  on  her  few  acres, 
together  with  the  hotel,  which  in  summer  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  tourists  and  parties  who  came  out  in 
automobiles  from  Yarmouth.  The  conclusion  I 
arrived  at  was,  that  these  French  peasants  lived 
simple,  frugal  lives  of  piety  and  industry,  where 
seemingly,  the  only  pleasure  consisted  in  meeting 
the  neighbours  at  Mass  on  Sundays  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  visit  from  the  cure. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  father  one  of 
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the  daughters  had  unthinkingly  struck  a  few  notes 
on  the  piano.  When  reminded  that  it  was  only  a 
day  or  two  after  the  funeral,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  seemly  for  neighbours  to  remark  on  such  sounds 
proceeding  from  a  lately  bereaved  household,  the 
little  boy  previously  mentioned,  who  continually 
dreamt  of  his  father  since  his  death,  expostulated, 
in  French,  on  this  wise. 

“  But  why  not,  my  mother  ?  My  father  loved 
always  to  hear  the  music,  and  he  liked  always  to 
see  us  happy.  If  he  can  see  us  still,  he  would  not 
hke  for  the  piano  not  to  be  played  upon,  or  to  see 
my  sisters  cry.’^ 

Wisdom  is  occasionally  heard  where  you  least 
expect  it.  When  I  drove  away  from  these  simple, 
rehgious  people  I  thought  if  they  had  no  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I  did  not  know  any  who 
had. 

Crossing  the  Bay  of  Fundy  I  was  amused  at  my 
entourage.  Home-returning  Americans,  who  seemed 
devoted  to  Nova  Scotia  as  a  summer  haunt,  talked 
Reciprocity. 

“  If  the  Canadians  don’t  know  when  they  are  on 
to  a  good  thing,  why  it  ain’t  for  us  to  tell  ’em,”  said 
one. 

Two  young  women  on  my  left  belonging  to  New 
Brunswick  were  conversing  with  a  Yankee.  He 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  the  measure  was 
“  turned  down  ”  by  the  Dominion,  no  other  chance 
to  change  its  resolution  “  would  ever  be  offered.” 

A  home-returning  episcopal  gentleman  from  the 
States  sat  on  the  other  side  and  discussed  religion 
in  terms  of  dollars. 
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The  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  a  perfect  store¬ 
house  of  historic  memories.  Over  three  hundred 
years  ago,  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Quebec,  steered 
his  quaint,  square-rigged  vessel  into  the  river  where,  at 
its  mouth,  now  stands  the  capital  of  the  province.  It 
was  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  What  else 
could  a  devout  son  of  Mother  Church  do  but  commend 
the  river  to  the  patronage  of  the  saint  by  naming 
it  after  him  ?  Amid  the  wondering  Indians  of  the 
Mic-Mac  tribe  the  noble  explorer  came  on  shore  at 
what  is  now  known  as  the  pubhc  landing.  Surrounded 
by  many  of  his  followers,  gentlemen  of  France, 
black-robed  fathers  and  tonsured  monks,  with 
pomp  and  ceremonial  he  planted  the  Lilies  of  France 
where  hitherto  the  savage  signs  of  the  Mic-Mac  chief, 
Membertou,  had  been  recognised.  From  the  heights 
of  Carleton,  named  after  an  early  governor,  whereon 
stands  a  Martello  tower,  built  in  1812,  and  one  of 
several  erected  for  defensive  purposes  in  Canada, 
may  be  seen  the  Isle  of  Pheasants  where  Champlain 
says  he  saw  “  wild  grapes  and  a  great  quantity  of 
fowl,''  and  where  to-day  the  Marconi  station  silently 
points  to  a  date  in  the  veiled  future  when  human 
beings  in  their  communications  with  each  other 
will  have  learnt  how  to  eliminate  time  and  space. 
The  place  bristles  with  the  memories  of  a  stirring 
age,  wild  stories  of  privateering  fleck  the  spot  with 
the  romance  of  daring. 

The  first  Enghsh  settlements  in  New  Brunswick 
were  made  by  parties  from  Massachusetts,  who  chose 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  St.  John  River.  A  few 
years  later  they  were  joined  by  their  own  kinsfolk, 
for  several  thousand  of  the  best  blood  of  the  New 
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England  States,  known  as  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  landed  where  Champlain  had  done  before 
them. 

Dissociating  themselves  from  their  rebelhous 
countrymen  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  loyalty 
to  the  British  flag  which  has  influenced  the  growth 
of  Canada  up  to  the  present  time.  St.  John  is 
nowadays  a  busy  ocean-port,  with  a  considerable 
trade  ;  a  dry  dock  and  ship-building  plant  is  to  be 
erected ;  its  industries  are  chiefly  pulp-  and  saw-mills, 
Hme-kilns,  foundries,  engine  and  boiler  works. 

Having  met  the  late  Premier,  the  Hon.  J.  D. 
Hazen,  in  London,  my  first  visit  was  to  him.  Under 
the  Borden  Government  he  now  occupies  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  has  been 
succeeded  in  the  Premiership  of  New  Brunswick  by  the 
Hon.  I.  R.  Fleming,  formerly  secretary  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  legislature.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the 
awakening  of  the  province  than  its  programme  of 
railway  and  other  development  in  the  future;  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  its  prospective  activity  in  the  systematic 
effort  to  secure  a  steadily  growing  stream  of  desirable 
immigrants  from  the  Old  World.  Mr.  Hazen  is  a 
tall,  handsome,  middle-aged  man  coming  from  one  of 
the  best  famihes  in  New  Brunswick.  I  found  him  in 
his  office  dictating  to  a  stenographer.  After  touching 
upon  the  resources  of  the  province,  in  which  agri¬ 
culture  ranks  first,  lumber  second,  minerals  and 
fisheries  bringing  up  the  rear,  we  alighted  on  to  the 
chief  topic  of  the  day. 

Unhke  the  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Hazen 
was  exceedingly  emphatic  in  explaining  how  un¬ 
favourably  New  Brunswick  would  be  affected  should 
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the  Reciprocity  pact  be  carried  in  the  forthcoming 
elections. 

“  For  the  last  twenty  years,”  he  explained,  “  the 
transportation  policy  of  the  Government  has  been, 
not  only  to  unite  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  by 
transcontinental  railways,  but  to  provide  for  the 
growing  development  of  east  and  west  trade.  If  the 
pact  is  successfully  carried  it  will  mean  that  instead 
of  the  wheat  coming  to  the  Atlantic  ports  to  be  shipped 
for  the  home  market,  that  trade  will  be  diverted 
from  north  to  south.” 

Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the  matter  knows 
that  the  principle  of  east  and  west  transportation 
ran  through  the  agreement  with  British  Columbia. 
It  also  actuated  the  Laurier  Government  when 
the  building  of  the  transcontinental  railways  was 
decided  upon.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  Sir 
W.  Laurier  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding’s  own  words 
on  the  subject.  In  a  long  speech  the  latter 
gentleman,  when  urging  the  Government  to  assent 
to  a  new  transcontinental  railway,  declared  :  “  It 
is  desirable  that  we  should  give  our  American 
brethren  to  understand  that  Canada  is  resolved  to 
work  out  her  independence.” 

“  You  have  a  large  number  of  French  in  New 
Brunswick,”  I  remarked.  “  How  do  they  regard  the 
measure  ?  ” 

“  We  have,”  rephed  Mr.  Hazen,  “  an  increasing 
number  of  French  Canadians  coming  into  the  north 
of  the  province  and  taking  up  land,  and  then  in 
another  part,  descendants  of  the  French  expelled 
from  Nova  Scotia  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  are  law-abiding,  industrious  people,  but  the 
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last  thing  they  want  to  hear  about  is  ‘  annexation/ 
You  should  go  amongst  them,”  he  added.  “  You 
will  find  them  happy  and  contented  under  our  rule.” 

“  They  don’t  want  to  be  Americanised  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed ;  they  would  lose  their  own  language, 
and  after  that  their  nationahty.” 

I  thought  they  might  follow  Laurier’s  lead,”  I 
remarked  tentatively. 

Not  necessarily.  He  has  not  always  followed 
the  Church’s  lead.” 

The  Ex-Premier  went  on  to  explain  that  the  French 
Canadian  had  not  stood  aloof  in  times  of  trouble. 
He  helped  when  there  was  a  rising  in  the  seventies, 
and  again  offered  his  services  in  the  Boer  War. 

“  Of  course  you  are  going  to  Frederickton  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

I  had  every  intention  of  doing  so,  and  whilst  the 
stenographer  prepared  letters  of  introduction,  the 
Premier  told  me  of  a  fairly  recent  discovery  of  natural 
gas  not  far  from  Monckton.  I  thought  it  would  be 
an  interesting  and  novel  sight,  so  “  long  distance  ” 
was  called  for,  and  within  a  few  minutes,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  a  visit  to  that  town. 

New  Brunswick  presents  on  the  map  the  form  of 
an  oblong  square,  with  three  sides  on  the  water 
front  and  its  coast-fine  is  600  miles  in  length.  There 
is  no  lack  of  water,  for  it  is  traversed  by  magnificent 
rivers  and  has  numerous  lakes.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  “reversing  falls”  of  the  St.  John 
River,  where  the  volume  of  its  waters  passes  through 
a  narrow  rocky  gorge  on  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The 
phenomenon  is  thus  accounted  for.  When  the  tide 
is  low  there  is  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet  into  the  harbour 
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of  St.  Jolin.  At  higli  tide,  tlie  incoming  water 
struggles  triumphantly  with  the  river  current  and 
causes  a  fall  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  half¬ 
tide  the  surface  is  smooth.  One  day  I  watched  a 
launch  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  harbour, 
in  which  a  gentleman  and  httle  girl  were  sitting,  pass 
swiftly  under  the  bridge  out  into  the  open  waterway 
beyond.  “Ain’t  that  just  a  dandy  ride,”  said  a 
youngster  at  my  elbow,  whereat  we  were  joined  by 
a  tramway  conductor,  who  told  weird  stories  of  the 
awful,  bottomless  caverns  below  where  we  stood. 
The  violence  of  the  currents  down  there,  said  the 
man,  was  such,  that  no  diver  had  ever  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  descend  a  second  time  ! 

Settlement  as  yet  has  taken  place  mostly  along 
the  rivers,  and  no  finer  country  than  the  valley  of 
the  St.  John  River  is  to  be  found  on  the  American 
continent.  On  either  side  as  you  steam  up  to 
Frederickton,  the  seat  of  government,  are  neat  well- 
built  houses  surrounded  by  cultivated  lands  with 
a  background  of  cedar,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and 
maple.  The  chmatic  conditions  are  hke  those  of 
England  ;  there  are  excellent  markets,  facihties  for 
transport,  abundant  fertihty,  magnificent  sport  (ad¬ 
mittedly  the  best  in  the  Dominion)  within  reach, 
and  every  farm  has  its  area  of  wood  affording  neces¬ 
sary  fuel,  besides  timber,  which  is  always  useful. 
Personally  speaking,  were  I  going  to  settle  in  the 
Dominion,  instead  of  a  prairie  farm,  with  no  other 
prospect  for  hundreds  of  miles  than  level  wheat  tracts, 
where  your  neighbour’s  house  may  be  the  only  one 
on  the  horizon,  and  he  a  Gahcian,  I  would  infinitely 
prefer  a  home  in  New  Brunswick  on  that  magnificent 
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waterway  the  St.  John  River,  where  the  people 
possess  high  standards  of  life,  where  there  are  running 
streams  and  silent  forests,  beautiful  flowers  and 
fruit  of  all  description,  together  with  good  markets 
for  everything  that  you  can  grow ;  at  present  the 
best  ones  are  undoubtedly  in  the  province  itself. 
Owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  prices  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  are  1 00  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  The  producer  of  first-class  articles  can  practically 
get  his  own  price.  Potato  growing  is  a  most  lucra¬ 
tive  trade,  and  will  continue  so  to  be  considering 
the  continual  development  of  the  Dominion. 

That  agriculture  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
for  the  lumbering  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  immense  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  poultry,  eggs, 
even  dairy  products,  are  actually  imforted  into  the 
province.  The  capacity  for  fruit  growing  has  only 
just  been  discovered,  but  the  reason  for  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  agriculture  and  the  scarcity  of  labour — 
many  farms  lying  practically  unworked — is,  that 
the  lumber  trade  which  exports  annually  to  the  value 
of  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000  takes  the  men  froln 
their  farms.  The  population  of  this  huge  province  is 
not  over  350,000  people,  the  whole  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  containing  only  1,060,678.  In  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  theproportionof  Enghsh-speaking  people  is  about 
three-quarters,  the  remaining  fourth  talk  French. 

Its  accessibihty  from  Great  Britain,  its  cheap 
lands,  fertile  soil,  and  agreeable  climate,  with  the 
points  I  have  already  mentionedi  should  appeal  to 
men,  or  women,  possessed  of  small  means,  preferring 
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country  life.  It  offers,  in  my  opinion,  like  Nova 
Scotia,  exceptional  advantages  to  women.  Before 
me  are  long  lists  of  farms  on  the  market,  some  with 
houses,  no  doubt  requiring  repairs,  but  when  com¬ 
pared  with  homesteading  in  the  West,  where  houses, 
barns,  etc.,  have  all  to  be  built,  the  prices  seem 
absurd. 

In  the  county  of  Charlotte,  which  includes  the 
islands  on  its  shores  and  is  situated  in  the  extreme 
south  of  New  Brunswick,  I  read  of  small  farms  with 
house  (or  house  and  barn)  which  seem  to  me  just 
suitable  for  two  women,  or  even  two  or  three  girls 
bo  work  either  for  growing  fruit  and  flowers,  or  for 
dairying  purposes  at  a  figure  so  low  that  it  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  many.  Thus,  40  miles  from 
St.  John,  200  acres,  75  cleared,  house  of  7  rooms, 
barn,  piggery,  etc.,  all  in  fair  condition — Price 
£80  (owner  too  old  to  work  the  place).  Another — 
12  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  4  from  station,  100 
acres,  25  cleared,  good  house  and  two  barns — Price 
£80.  And  yet  another,  3  miles  from  wharf  on 
Deer  Island,  40  acres  with  20  cleared,  no  buildings — 
Price  £60.  St.  Andrews,  which  is  only  60  miles 
from  St.  John,  is  a  favourite  resort  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  line,  and  steamers  run  daily  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  St.  Stephen  on  the  St.  Croix 
River,  having  7,000  inhabitants,  80  miles  west  of 
St.  John. 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  sufficiently  interested  to 
inquire  more  of  these  opportunities,  they  should 
write  to  Mr.  A.  Bowder,  37,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  or  direct  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
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ment  at  Frederickton.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  so  far  as  my  perceptive  powers  are  to  be 
trusted,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  offer,  with 
these  cheap  lands,  fertile  soil,  good  chmate,  avail¬ 
able  markets,  exceptionally  promising  openings  for 
British  girls,  and  by  far  the  pleasantest,  for  in  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  a  healthy  open-air  hfe  they  would 
be  absolutely  their  own  mistresses.  In  order  to 
ensure  success  it  would  be  well  to  possess  a  practical 
knowledge  of  horticulture.  Supposing  three  or  four 
girls  combined  forces,  each  perhaps  possessed  of 
£80  to  £90,  they  might,  if  they  were  determined  to 
succeed,  do  well  on  a  small  farm  similar  to  those 
described. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Frederickton — Dean  Schofield — Good  schools — Climate  and  char¬ 
acter — Home  in  the  making — A  chat  with  Mr.  Ellis — New  Bruns¬ 
wick’s  forests — Moose-hunting — Natural  gas. 

'T^HE  town  of  Frederickton  is  the  provincial  seat 
of  government;  it  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  majestic  river  the  St.  John,  with  a 
background  of  forest  trees.  Its  pubhc  buildings, 
its  frame  houses  with  well-kept  turfed  spaces  in 
front,  its  suspension  bridges  under  which  swiftly 
plying  craft,  gasoline  launch,  or  canoe,  passed  on 
their  way  up  stream,  were  beautiful  and  picturesque 
as  I  stood  watching  the  scene  bathed  in  the  gorgeous 
crimson  hues  of  sunset. 

Numbers  of  country  folk  drove  past  in  buggies, 
or  gigs,  on  their  way  in,  or  from  the  city.  On  the 
morning  following  my  arrival  I  visited  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  where  I  found  Dean  Schofield  kindly  disposed 
to  describe  its  various  points.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that 
the  edifice,  which  is  built  of  stone  in  Gothic  style, 
possessing  handsome  coloured  windows,  standing  near 
the  river  on  a  quadrangular  plot  of  grass,  bordered 
with  silver-birch,  elms,  maple,  and  hnden  trees,  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  the  summer  of  1910.  The 
tin  coping  hanging  over  the  sides  in  long  strips,  as 
I  saw  it,  is  to  be  replaced  by  copper.  The  timber 
for  the  interior  has  to  come  from  British  Columbia, 
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since  lengths,  cut  locally,  are  too  short.  Fortunately 
the  building  was  insiu-ed  for  $50,000,  but  before 
it  is  completely  restored  it  will  cost  considerably 
more  than  that  sum.  I  inquired  of  the  Dean  if  the 
Anghcans  were  numerically,  the  strongest  rehgious 
body  in  New  Brunswick. 

“  At  present,”  said  he ;  “  but  so  many  French 
Canadians  are  entering  the  province  we  can’t  say 
how  long  we  shall  remain  so.” 

The  Dean,  who  is  a  Canadian,  told  me  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Windsor  College  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  oldest  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  kind  in  Canada,  founded  by  George  III. 
He  had  subsequently  trained  at  Leeds  Theological 
College,  and  he  went  on  to  describe  the  arduous 
hfe  of  the  parish  priest  in  this  particular  part  of 
Canada.  There  were  seventy  parishes  in  the  province, 
churches  were  for  the  most  part  twenty  miles  distant 
the  one  from  the  other.  Each  parish — and  some  were 
over  200  square  miles — generally 'contained  four  places 
or  worship,  which,  now  that  British  societies  were 
withdrawing  grants,  were  mostly  self-supporting. 

The  Government  ofiices  were  not  far  away.  Armed 
with  the  Premier’s  letter  of  introduction,  I  sought 
out  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  to  learn  that 
in  2,000  schools  a  good  English  education  is  obtain¬ 
able  ;  indeed  Government  grants  are  not  refused  to 
districts  where  the  children  number  only  six  or 
seven  ! 

Referring  to  the  severity  of  Canadian  winters, 
Mr.  Carter  waxed  eloquent  upon  the  effect  of  cold 
upon  the  character  of  a  people.  It  produced  the 
cult  of  the  fireside,  was  beneficial  to  family  hfe, 
caused  strong  and  abiding  ties  of  love  for  home  and 
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country;  it  was  bracing  morally  and  physically, 
making  for  virility  and  manliness.  With  all  of 
which  I  quite  concurred.  It  interested  me  to  know 
how  they  managed  to  placate  the  Roman  Catholics, 
since  there  was  no  separate  estabhshment  for  them. 
It  seems  that  under  this  provincial  Government 
rehgion  in  school  consisted  of  Bible  reading  and 
moral  teaching ;  in  Roman  Cathohc  districts  priests 
could  teach  their  rehgion  after  closing  hours,  “  and 
the  scheme  works  well,”  was  the  Superintendent’s 
conclusion. 

From  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture, 
details  concerning  the  climate  were  given  me.  The 
weather  was  good  from  April  to  December ;  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  were  taken  up  with  the 
lumber  industry.  Having  already  mentioned  the 
great  scope  for  agriculture  in  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Hubbard  emphasised  the 
present  need  of  garden  produce,  and  remarked  that 
the  country  was  exceptionally  good  for  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  and  berries  of  all  sorts. 

This  was  a  day  devoted  to  interviews,  and  on  my 
way  up  a  long  lane  to  call  on  Dr.  Jones,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  State  University,  I  met  a  young  woman 
with  a  big  baby  boy  of  two  years  old,  with  whom  I 
conversed.  She  had  been  a  housemaid  in  London, 
and  had  come  to  the  country  six  years  before.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  she  had  married ;  her  husband 
earned  $1.75  (abouUseven  shilhngs)  a  day,  and  was 
building  a  home  on  their  own  bit  of  land.  Would  I 
come  and  see  it  ?  She  would  so  hke  to  show  it  to  a 
lady  from  England !  Leading  the  way  along  a 
narrow  path  we  struck  off  from  the  lane,  and  there 
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was  her  little  house  in  course  of  growth.  A  kitchen, 
sitting-room,  and  bedroom  were  habitable,  the  rest 
was  “  coming  along.’"  On  the  piece  of  ground  which 
the  husband  had  purchased,  was  a  patch  of  maize 
and  a  few  vegetables.  With  two  pigs  and  a  calf 
outside,  and  a  Singer’s  sewing-machine  inside,  the 
house  augured  well  for  the  future.  Mats  made  of 
old  clothes  torn  to  ribbons  and  worked  on  sacks 
lay  upon  the  floor,  and  were  signs-manual  of 
ingenuity  and  thrift. 

That  day  I  was  in  an  expansive  and  talkative 
frame  of  mind,  the  country  pleased  me,  and  I  was 
interested  in  the  folk  whom  I  met  in  my  walk.  An 
old  man  was  chopping  the  hedge,  and  whilst  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  “  British  ”  he  looked,  he 
saluted  me  respectfully,  and  I  ehcited  from  him  that 
his  mother’s  people  had  come  from  Dunfermline,  his 
father’s,  originally,  from  London  ;  that  his  paternal 
great-grandfather  had  settled  in  those  parts  when  he 
came  up  from  New  Hampshire  in  1775.  The  old 
man  spoke  not  only  grammatically,  but  without 
accent  or  twang. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  Dr.  Jones  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  place  was  empty, 
for  it  was  during  the  long  summer  vacation.  There 
were  180  pupils,  paying  merely  nominal  fees,  and  a 
staff  of  eleven  professors.  Engineering  and  forestry 
received  special  attention.  Many  of  those  receiving 
training  at  this  college  found  well-paid  posts  in  the 
West,  which  wanted  engineers  to  construct  rail¬ 
roads  and  bridges.  The  University  is  finely  situated 
on  a  rising  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  Frederickton. 

That  evening  I  returned  by  rail  to  St.  John,  and 
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the  day  following  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  editor 
of  the  Globe,  who  had  sat  for  fifty  years  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  province.  This  charming  white- 
haired  old  gentleman,  speaking  in  the  purest  Enghsh 
accents,  was  of  opinion,  that  any  measure  tending  to 
promote  amicable  conditions  between  a  nation  with 
which  they  had  such  close  commercial  and  social 
relationships  should  be  welcome.  He,  too,  deplored 
that  the  West  had  taken  from  them  some  of  their 
best  blood.  In  almost  every  family  in  St.  John 
some  member  had  been  lured  away  !  One  of  his 
own  sons  was  in  Seattle,  another  in  Saskatchewan. 

In  connection  with  a  lady  whom  I  met  casually, 
my  interest  was  aroused  in  the  attractive  field  for 
sport  which  New  Brunswick’s  vast  forest-lands,  in¬ 
tersected  with  exquisite  lakes,  afford.  She  had,  the 
year  previous,  been  with  a  party  in  the  Miramichi 
district,  and  she  described  most  graphically  how,  one 
morning  quite  early,  she  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
log  hut  placed  at  the  disposal  of  shooting  parties, 
everything  around  being  swathed  in  thick  mist,  when 
out  of  the  grey  dawn,  gradually,  the  great  antlers 
of  a  moose  appeared  almost  opposite  where  she 
was  standing.  Moose,  cariboo,  and  deer  are  plenti¬ 
ful  in  this  province,  of  which  two-thirds  is  covered 
with  forest.  The  bear  is  frequently  shot;  other 
fur-bearing  animals — the  racoon,  the  wolverine,  the 
marten,  lynx,  otter,  musk-rat,  wood-skunk,  and 
hare  turning  white  in  winter — are  also  denizens  of  the 
woods.  Whilst  wild  geese  and  wild  duck,  with  part¬ 
ridges,  plovers,  and  grouse  abound,  the  great  rivers 
teem  with  fish,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  salmon  and  the 
trout  are  most  sought  after.  To  sit  in  the  bow  of  a 
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canoe  and  run  down  fifty  miles  of  the  hurrying  waters 
of  the  singing  Miramichi,  from  the  forts  to  the  settle¬ 
ment,  affords  opportunities  of  watching  the  animals 
on  either  bank,  since  the  craft  is  noiseless  as  it  passes 
over  the  troubled  waters,  the  “  singing  ”  effectually 
hindering  any  conversation  from  reaching  the  shore. 

The  Miramichi  district  is  well  remembered  as  having 
been,  in  1825,  the  scene  of  the  most  awful  forest  fire 
upon  the  continent.  Incalculable  value  in  timber 
was  reduced  to  ashes  ;  prosperous  farms  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Newcastle  were  totally  destroyed,  many 
persons  seeking  refuge  in  the  river.  Its  fight  was  seen 
as  far  as  the  Magdalen  Island  out  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  cinders  carried  by  the  terrific  hurricane 
fell  at  Halifax. 

Thanks  to  the  system  of  game  laws  the  moose  has 
increased  in  numbers ;  to-day,  instead  of  hundreds, 
thousands  roam  the  forests.  Admittedly,  moose¬ 
hunting  is  the  best  sport  the  North  American 
continent  boasts  of,  and  many  noted  sportsmen, 
including  Selous  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg, 
have,  under  the  efficient  guides  procurable  in  New 
Brunswick,  enjoyed  this  exciting  chase.  Two  methods 
of  hunting  these  animals  have  been  described  to  me 
— ”  calling  ”  and  “  still-hunting."’ 

When  so  disposed,  the  cow  summons  her  mate.  The 
period  when  this  mood  is  upon  her  is  generally  early 
in  October.  Woodmen  have  been  able  so  to  imitate 
this  “call”  with  the  assistance  oLa  cone-shaped  piece 
of  birch  bark  that  they  can  bring  a  moose  bull  within 
range.  “  Calling  ”  starts  one  hour  before  sunrise  on 
mornings  when  there  is  scarce  a  breath  of  wind. 
Once  the  game  has  answered,  the  fewer  calls  the 
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better;  the  best  places  for  this  method  are  lake  shores, 
or  meadows.  In  some  locahties  where  there  is  plenty 
of  water  the  moose  can  be  approached  easily  by  the 
expert  canoeist.  Sportsmen  say  it  is  the  weirdest 
thing  in  the  world  to  hear  in  the  unbroken  stillness  of 
the  backwoods  the  whine  ending  in  a  grunt.  Some¬ 
times  the  bull  will  answer  the  battle  cry  of  a  rival. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  weather  becomes  colder, 
the  moose  leave  the  water  for  higher  ground,  and  are 
“  still-hunted.’^  Here  silence  is  as  imperative  as 
in  the  first  method.  An  early  start  is  made,  an  open 
space  approached  to  get  the  wind  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessful  stalking.  As  a  rule,  when  not  disturbed,  the 
moose  feeds  “down  wind”  ;  his  eyes  protect  the  front, 
and  his  wonderful  sense  of  hearing  and  smell  the  rear. 
From  five  to  fifteen  miles  is  generally  covered  by  a 
hunter  in  “  still-hunting.” 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  A  Successful  Moose  Hunt 
in  New  Brunswick,”  the  Hon.  Charles  Scott  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  U.S.,  tells  of  one  of  these  creatures  who  visited 
his  camp  at  night.  It  was  at  Beaver  Lake,  and  the 
cabin  possessed  two  compartments,  one  serving  as 
kitchen,  the  other  bedroom.  One  morning,  at  2  a.m., 
he  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  felt  sure  somebody  was  trying  to  get  through  the 
window.  “  Peeping  in,”  says  he,  “  with  great 
caution,  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  at  seeing  the 
head  of  a  big  cow'^moose  poked  entirely  through  the 
window.”  She  ran  away  immediately  when  she  saw 
Mr.  Scott  on  the  premises,  but  he  discovered  later  in 
the  morning,  that  she  had  disposed  of  a  dish  of  butter 
and  had  “  hcked  the  platter  clean.”  He  goes  on  to 
relate  that  on  the  night  following  a  plate  with  meal 
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and  salt  was  placed  ready  for  “  the  Lady  of  the  Lake/’ 
who  called  for  it  somewhat  earher  than  on  the  previous 
occasion. 

Another  hunting  incident  is  related  of  a  magnificent 
moose  which  instantly  made  off  on  discovering  the 
dangerous  proximity  of  the  sportsman.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Scott  waited,  feeling  certain  that  his 
quarry  was  too  gallant  to  desert  his  mate  feeding  on 
the  adjacent  shore.  His  opinion  proved  correct. 
The  bull,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  his  danger,  turned 
and  made  the  water  fairly  fly  as  he  swam  rapidly 
towards  the  cow.  It  is  sad  to  relate,  however,  that 
his  gallantry  did  not  save  him. 

Monckton,  on  the  Petitcodiac,  which  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  a  difference  of  thirty  feet  occurs 
between  high  and  low  tide,  is  a  town  of  considerable 
importance,  where  the  industries  include  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  numbers  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  Arrangements  having  been  made 
for  a  visit  to  the  Maritime  Oilfield  Company,  Ltd., 
where  60,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  comes  out  of  the 
earth  daily  and  is  ready  without  further  treatment 
of  any  kind  for  lighting  streets  and  other  purposes, 
I  was  met  at  the  station  by  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Boggs,  both  of  whom  are  interested 
in  this  commercial  venture.  A  visit  to  the  house  of 
the  former  was  a  revelation  as  to  what  cultivated 
taste  and  wealth  can  do  in  the  way  of  combining 
comfort  with  luxury.  Mr.  Sumner  is  a  typical  Nova 
Scotian,  hospitable,  cheery,  with  those  character¬ 
istics  which  we  call  British  transplanted  to  another 
hemisphere.  Mr.  Boggs  is  a  genial  American  of  burly 
stature.  A  motor  drive,  accompanied  by  the  latter 
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gentleman  and  Mr.  Sumner's  two  daughters,  of 
about  fourteen  miles  through  undulating  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  brought  us  to  wooded  heights.  Here 
we  alighted  in  drizzhng  rain  to  see  the  gas  coming 
up,  under  terrific  pressure,  from  a  well  sunk  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  When  it  was  turned  on,  we 
stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  the  chauffeur,  who 
manipulated  the  arrangement,  stuffed  up  his  ears 
with  wool  as  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  roar  was  terrific ;  we  were  distinctly- 
relieved  to  see  it  safely  bottled  up  again. 

It  seems  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  petroleum 
has  been  known  to  exist  in  this  region  from  cer¬ 
tain  surface  indications  and  the  general  geological 
structure.  From  time  to  time  operations  have 
been  carried  on  desultorily  by  different  oil  men. 
However,  in  the  year  1899  the  New  Brunswick 
Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  obtained  a  license  from 
the  Crown  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  to 
prospect  and  develop  oil  and  gas  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  over  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles.  After 
unsuccessful  operations  this  company,  ten  years  later, 
transferred  its  right  to  the  Maritime  Oilfields  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  organised  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Henderson  of 
London,  England.  This  company  fijst  sunk  three  wells 
in  Westmoreland  County,  but  without  satisfactory 
results.  The  work  was  then  transferred  to  Albert 
County,  where  immediate  success  crowned  the  new  de¬ 
parture.  Ever  since,  continuous  records  of  successes 
have  been  scored,  until  in  the  closing  months  of  1911 
there  were  twenty-two  wells  producing  fifty  barrels  of 
oil  and  60,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  The  gas  is 
found  in  quantities  at  an  average  depth  of  1,800  feet, 
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and  under  pressure  varying  from  150  to  600  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Mr.  Boggs  said  that  the  oil  produced 
is  of  a  high  quality  when  refined,  giving  excellent 
commercial  results. 

The  gas  is  composed  wholly  of  methane  and  ethane, 
without  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  ready 
for  consumption  without  any  treatment.  Its  heating 
power  is  enormous,  a  thousand  cubic  feet  producing 
1,280,000  British  thermal  units,  which  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  natural  gas  from 
the  Pennsylvanian  fields.  The  Maritime  Oilfields 
Company  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Monckton  Tramways  Electricity  and  Gas  Company, 
Ltd.,  to  supply  the  city  of  Monckton  with  gas  for  all 
purposes.  A  ten-inch  pipe  hne,  capable  of  deUvering 
about  10,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  is  now  being  laid 
from  the  wells  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles.  At  the  same  time  a  complete  network  of 
piping  is  being  laid  down  all  over  Monckton,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  this  ideal  hghting  and  heating  agent 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  household. 

Sufficient  gas  has  already  been  developed  and  shut 
in  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  city  ten  times  the  size  of 
Monckton,  and  development  work  is  still  proceeding. 
The  Company  will  soon  require  to  find  fresh  markets 
for  this  gas.  At  no  distant  date  St.  John,  Amherst, 
and  the  intermediate  towns  will  be  benefitting  by  the 
wonderful  discovery.  The  purity  of  the  gas,  together 
with  its  high  calorific  value  and  freedom  from  sul¬ 
phur,  renders  it  invaluable  to  manufacturers  for  the 
production  of  cheap  power.  In  a  modern  gas-engine 
Mr.  Boggs  declared  that  natural  gas  will  give  power 
at  one  seventh  the  cost  of  steam ;  nor  must  one  omit 
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to  mention  that  a  process  has  been  recently  discovered 
whereby  gasoline  in  commercial  paying  quantities 
can  be  extracted  from  natural  gas,  and  the  possibiH- 
ties  for  larger  development  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

As  we  left  the  wells  the  chauffeur,  who  was  addressed 
as  Mr.  Corbet,  had  evidently  thought  out  a  surprise 
in  the  way  of  motoring  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  our  way 
to  take  lunch  in  a  small  house  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  we  negotiated  a  short  cut  down  a  precipitous 
slope,  with  such  sharp  descents,  turnings,  and  twistings 
that  although  the  driver’s  skill  was  manifest,  we 
were  kept  busily  engaged  in  chnging  on  and  keeping 
our  equihbrium.  The  rapid  negotiation  of  this  wild 
descent  will  be  ever  green  in  my  memory,  not  only 
because  it  led  to  a  most  welcome  meal  cooked  in  a 
stove  heated  by  natural  gas,  but  also  because 
instead  of  a  short  cut  to  luncheon  it  might  well  have 
been  a  short  cut  to  eternity. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Old  Quebec — The  habitant — Places  of  interest  on  the  St.  Lawrence — 
Religious  problems — Church  property  and  policy. 

''HE  story  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  of  its 
unique  capital,  that  splendid  anachronism  of 
the  American  continent,  has  been  the  constant 
theme  of  abler  pens  than  mine. 

Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  year  1534,  first  sailed  up 
the  noble  river,  although  it  was  Champlain  who 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  perceived  the  un¬ 
paralleled  strategic  advantage  of  the  height  over¬ 
looking  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the 
waters  of  the  St.  George,  and  founded  a  settlement 
there. 

Until  that  date,  since  which  five  generations  have 
lived  and  died,  when  the  stronghold  of  France 
falhng  into  the  hands  of  the  British  sounded  the 
knell  for  ever  of  French  domination  in  the  New 
World,  Quebec  has  been  the  scene  of  romance,  of 
high  hopes,  and^bf  wild  ambitions,  which  the  colonial 
history  of  no  other  country  can  surpass  in  interest. 

The  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  France  were 
synonymous  terms  to  the  fro  eked  and  monkish  en¬ 
thusiasts  whose  burning  zeal  led  them  often,  to 
cruel  deaths  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  for  the  sake 
of  whose  souls  they  continually  waged  aggressive 
spiritual  warfare. 
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What  alluring  dreams  of  adventure  inspired  the 
brave  and  chivalrous  sons  of  the  gentlemen  of 
France  to  penetrate  unknown  fastnesses  of  nature, 
to  cross  deep  broad  rivers  in  search  of  mysterious 
seas  vaguely  spoken  of  by  the  aboriginals !  Men  of 
meaner  clay,  with  less  noble  aims,  also  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic  to  New  France  in  search  of  gain,  and  in 
oflhcial  capacities  wrung  from  the  industrious  habi¬ 
tant  the  reward  of  his  toil,  some  to  perish  miserably, 
dishonoured  and  unsung.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  the  Lilies  of  France  waved  in  the  breeze  over 
“  Old  Quebec,”  the  chosen  seat  of  government. 
Within  its  walls  were  held  councils  of  state,  and 
from  its  halls  were  circulated,  near  and  far,  decrees 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  a  trans¬ 
planted  people  in  which  the  priestly  element  played 
the  leading  part.  Thus  it  came  about  that  that 
picturesque  personage,  the  habitant,  became  estab- 
hshed  on  French  soil  in  Canada,  probably  for  all 
time,  since  under  British  rule  the  French  rehgion 
and  laws  are  assured,  although  British  criminal  law 
prevails.  The  first  sight  of  this  interesting  province 
is  at  Rimouski,  where  the  steamers  stop  to  land 
mails  and  passengers.  This  httle  town,  insignificant 
as  it  looks  from  the  river,  is  the  chief  of  its  shire, 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  an  important  outpost  of 
Roman  Ecclesiasticism.  The  cathedral,  seminary, 
and  convent,  fine  stone  buildings,  are  conspicuous 
at  nearer  quarters. 

Many  visitors  come  here  for  the  summer  months 
and  find  the  pier  which  stretches  nearly  a  mile  into 
deep  water  a  cool  and  charming  promenade.  In  the 
vicinity  the  woods  are  full  of  game,  attracting  many 
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sportsmen.  A  beautiful  coast  drive  of  six  miles 
eastward  takes  the  visitor  to  Father  Point,  the 
well-known  telegraph  and  signal  station.  Still 
farther  from  Rimouski  in  an  easterly  direction  lies 
Metis,  a  charming  watering-place,  six  miles  from  the 
station  on  the  Intercolonial  Line,  and  here  many 
people  own  a  cottage,  or  stay  at  farmhouses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  bathing  is  ideal,  and  the 
habitants,  glad  enough  to  profit  by  the  now  annual 
influx  of  visitors,  often  place  their  houses  at  the 
service  of  their  guests  and  shift  for  themselves 
in  outhouses  or  in  various  ways.  A  girl  whom 
I  met  afterwards  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac  hotel 
at  Quebec  had  just  spent  a  month  on  a  French 
Canadian  farm  with  a  party  of  friends.  I  asked 
her  if  the  terms  were  expensive,  at  which  she 
laughed  and  said  : 

“  Oh  my,  no !  it"s  the  cheapest  thing  I  know  of. 
We  each  paid  six  dollars  a  week  and  were  very  well 
boarded  at  that.’" 

“  What  did  you  get  to  eat  in  such  an  outlandish 
place  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Mostly  farm  produce — eggs  and  chickens,  cream 
in  abundance ;  they  all  keep  cows.” 

“  I  wonder  it  pays  them  to  do  it  at  that  price,” 
I  remarked. 

“  Pays  them  !  ”  she  repeated  quickly ;  “  they  are 
the  simplest  people  in  the  world,  and  have  few 
wants.  They  are  delighted  if  they  have  taken  $500 
at  the  end  of  the  season  with  which  to  go  through 
the  winter.” 

She  went  on  to  say  the  party  of  five  or  six  had 
taken  all  the  bedrooms  in  the  farmhouse. 
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“  But  where  did  the  habitant  and  his  family  sleep? 

I  inquired. 

“  Well,  they  lived  in  the  kitchen.  We  used  to 
think  they  slept  in  the  cowshed.’’ 

“  Or  the  apple  loft,  or  the  piggery,”  interposed 
her  friend  with  a  laugh. 

“  What  do  they  hve  on  during  the  winter  ?  ”  was 
my  next  question. 

“  If  the  habitant  has  plenty  of  potatoes  and  roast 
pig  I  guess  he  does  not  pine  for  luxuries.” 

Asked  how  she  and  her  friends  spent  their  time 
she  said 

“  We  ate,  we  sewed,  and  we  read  ;  of  an  afternoon 
a  farm  horse  was  fastened  to  the  caliche,  in  which 
we  took  turns  to  go  out  driving.” 

This  is  a  high-backed  gig  with  a  hood  to  it,  and  is 
quite  a  pre-Revolutionary  French  vehicle. 

Before  you  reach  Riviere  du  Loup,  where  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  visiting  the  far-famed  Saguenay  present 
themselves,  there  is  a  beautiful  natural  harbour 
called  Bic,  where  the  British  fleet  in  1759,  on  its  way 
to  Quebec  with  Wolfe  on  board,  anchored.  Before 
it  returned  the  French  power  in  Canada  had  died 
a  tragic  death.  An  islet  in  the  vicinity  called 
L’isle  du  Massacre  was  the  scene  of  a  savage  story 
in  Indian  warfare.  Some  200  Mic-Macs  concealed 
themselves  here  in  a  large  cave  on  the  approach 
of  a  hostile  tribe,  but  their  place  of  retreat  was  un¬ 
fortunately  discovered,  and  the  enemy  faihng  to 
dislodge  the  Mic-Macs  heaped  up  wood  around 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  set  it  alight.  The  latter, 
forced  to  leap  through  the  flames,  were  despatched 
in  escaping ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
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Iroquois,  for  they  were  as  usual  the  offenders,  paid 
for  their  cruelty  in  being  successfully  ambushed 
on  their  way  home,  so  that  few  were  left  to  tell  the 
tale. 

British  America  is  the  home  of  Nature’s  wonders, 
and  the  Saguenay  river  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Riviere  du  Loup,  is  awe¬ 
inspiring  and  mysterious.  Deeper  than  the  latter 
by  600  feet,  flowing  dark  and  solemn  between  two 
walls  of  sheer  rock,  you  appreciate  the  frame  of 
mind  of  those  who  first  named  Cape  Eternity  and 
Cape  Trinity.  This  dread  river,  associated  with 
majesty  and  gloom,  has  been  described  by  a  traveller 
as  “  a  natural  chasm  hke  that  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  cleft  for  sixty  miles  through  the 
heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness.”  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay  another  interesting  place,  Tadousec,  has 
a  story  of  its  own,  unequalled  in  interest  by  any  other 
settlement  on  either  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for 
it  is  probably  the  oldest  rendezvous  of  white  men  on 
the  American  continent.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  it  was,  long  before  Champlain  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  French  Canada,  the  resort  of  Basque  fisher¬ 
men  whose  forefathers  from  time  immemorial  had 
visited  this  place.  Here  a  strange  story  of  the 
church  bells  exists,  which  is  so  typical  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Catholic  religion  has  left  its  impress 
upon  this  land  that  I  will  relate  it  briefly. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  whose 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  Dominion  of  Federated  Provinces  holds 
together,  was  Pere  Coquart,  who  lies  buried  100  miles 
up  the  Saguenay.  Associated  with  his  labours 
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was  the  saintly  P^re  Labrosse,  who  for  nearly  thirty 
years  laboured  amongst  the  Indians,  until,  in  1782, 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  with 
unabated  force  and  undimmed  eye.  On  a  certain  day 
he  was  spending  the  evening  with  friends,  when  at 
nine  o’clock  he  rose  with  a  heavenly  look  of  peace 
on  his  face  and  bade  all  present  a  last  farewell, 
saying  he  would  die  at  midnight,  when  the  church 
bell  would  toll  to  let  his  people  know  his  spirit  had 
left  his  body.  He  quitted  his  assembled  friends; 
the  bell  tolled  at  midnight;  they  hastened  to  the 
church.  Before  the  altar,  in  peaceful  attitude, 
Pere  Labrosse  lay  dead,  and  in  every  church 
throughout  the  scattered  settlement,  wherever  the 
departed  priest  had  ministered,  invisible  hands,  so 
the  story  runs,  had  tolled  the  bells  of  the  churches, 
thus  bearing  to  his  people  the  sad  news  of  his  death. 

It  is  the  continued  hfe  of  Old  France  in  French 
Canada  that  strikes  the  visitor  as  he  travels  through 
this  province.  Many  of  the  farms  and  seigneuries  date 
back  to  the  French  occupation,  but  in  course  of  time 
they  have  become  smaller  in  consequence  of  the 
law  of  inheritance,  which  causes  subdivision  of 
properties  ad  infinitum.  When  the  land  no  longer 
permits  of  the  latter  plan,  the  last  of  the  family 
goes  out  into  the  world  to  try  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
His  conscience  in  the  priest’s  keeping,  industrious 
and  moral,  the  habitant  often  passes  from  birth  to 
death  without  any  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  so 
closely  are  his  steps  through  hfe  watched  by  a 
vigilant  priesthood  ever  on  the  alert  to  guard  their 
flock  from  contact  with  Protestants  who  may  seduce 
it  from  the  true  faith.  Tithes  are  still  paid  as  in 
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pre-Eevolution  times  in  France.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  are  the  priests  of  any  cult  so  immune 
from  taxation.  The  real  estate  of  the  Church  is 
not  taxed,  and  its  property  is  enormous  in  value. 

In  connection  with  this  fact  M.  Bourassa,  the 
leader  of  the  Nationahst  movement  at  Montreal, 
during  the  recent  Eucharistic  Congress,  alluded  to  the 
good  understanding  between  the  civil  and  rehgious 
authorities.  “  From  this  concord,’"  said  he,  “  we 
have  laws  that  permit  us  to  give  to  the  Catholic 
Church  a  social  and  civil  organism  that  exists  in  no 
other  province  of  Canada,”  and  certainly  it  may 
be  added  in  no  other  part  of  the  Empire. 

Under  the  Union  Jack,  Quebec  enjoys  free  poHtical 
institutions  where  power  follows  the  majority  of 
votes.  The  last  thing  that  the  French  Canadian 
of  to-day  wishes  is  to  return  to  the  French  allegiance, 
for  he  speaks  the  language  and  holds  the  faith  of  an 
era  prior  to  the  godless  Revolution ;  moreover  he 
has  been  taught  from  his  youth  up  that  his  language 
and  his  rehgion  are  inseparable,  that  his  Church  is 
the  last  bulwark  between  himself  and  the  extinction 
of  his  nationahty.  The  individual  conscience,  the 
education  of  the  young,  pohtics,  all  is  under  the 
rule  of  the  theocrats.  In  the  accompanying  picture 
of  Chateau  Richer  near  Quebec,  a  typical  picture  of 
a  French  Canadian  settlement,  study  well  the 
tiny  wooden  house  of  the  habitant,  with  the  long 
strip  of  land  adjoining;  then  note  the  lofty,  hand¬ 
some  church  which  has  been  built  by  the  pence  of 
the  poor.  Recollect  that  the  Church  levies  taxes,  not 
contributions,  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
churches  and  clergy-houses,  and  that  it  also  levies 
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a  yearly  tax  for  the  support  of  each  parish  priest ; 
and  mark  !  these  taxes  are  enforced  by  the  civil 
courts. 

At  the  conquest  of  Canada  (1759)  it  seems  there 
were  four  different  orders  of  nuns  and  about  one 
hundred  monks  of  various  kinds.  Cathohc  Kings  of 
France  had  previously  held  that  there  were  already  too 
many  communities  and  convents  in  French  Canada, 
that  an  increase  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  There  are  in  this  province,  at  the 
present  day,  no  less  than  twenty-five  monastic  orders, 
with  3,000  members,  and  fifty-five  convents  with 
10,000  members !  These  are  facts  which  lead  one 
to  wonder  what  the  future  has  in  prospect  for  a 
people,  honest  and  simple,  segregated  nearly  two 
centuries  from  the  rest  of  a  world  which  has  gone  on 
full  steam  ahead,  while  it  has  been  sheltered  in  a 
mediaeval  backwater  under  ecclesiastical  shepherding. 
With  the  development  of  Western  Canada,  the 
French  province  ceases  to  be  a  dominating  factor 
in  the  pohtical  life  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics  resent  the 
use  of  the  French  language  in  their  churches.  Whis¬ 
pers,  too,  are  rife  that  the  secular  clergy  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  monastic  refugees 
from  Europe.  Discontented  murmuring,  too,  is 
heard  occasionally,  when  industries  such  as  launder¬ 
ing  and  dressmaking,  carried  on  in  untaxed  conventual 
estabhshments,  compete  unfairly  with  those  of  the 
tax-paying  laity.  The  theocracy  which  sits  astride 
the  civil  power  has  been  warned  by  Archbishop 
Bourne  that  it  would  be  well  to  recognise  the  priority 
of  the  Enghsh  language  in  educational  and  pro- 
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gressive  interests.  Surely  these  facts  should  in¬ 
duce  the  Roman  authorities  to  consider  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  from  a  twentieth-century  standpoint,  not 
from  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent ! 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  in  size  equals 
France  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  combined,  there 
are  1,429,260  Cathohcs,  about  80,000  Anglicans, 
58,000  Presbyterians,  and  42,000  Methodists.  About 
1,000,000  are  classed  as  farmers,  and  most  of  them 
own  the  farms  they  cultivate.  Geographically, 
there  are  five  divisions :  the  settlements  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  eastern  townships  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  New  England  States,  the  district 
north  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  Gaspe  peninsula, 
and  lastly  the  almost  unexplored  country  to  the 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Labrador 
boundary.  Gaspe  is  settled  in  the  regions  about  its 
borders,  and  in  the  summer  is  given  over  to  sport. 
Quebec  is  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
but  there  is  complete  self-government  in  the  muni- 
cipahties :  the  country  is  divided  into  townships 
in  the  Enghsh  sections  and  into  parishes  in  the 
French.  Special  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
colonise  the  north-eastern  portions  of  the  province, 
the  object  being  to  repatriate  those  French  Canadians 
who  have  been  attracted  to  centres  of  industry  in 
the  States,  as  well  as  to  retain  those  ambitious  youths 
who  might  be  lured  by  the  superior  opportunities 
of  the  great  North-West.  To  concentrate  and  to 
isolate  is  a  policy  finding  favour  with  the  Roman 
hierarchy. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  affairs  of  Quebec — Conservatism — Non-compulsory  education — 
Expulsion  of  Protestants — Tuberculosis — Dufferin  Terrace — The 
deed  that  won  Canada — Asbestos  mines. 

TT  is  instructive  to  learn  Eow  affairs  in  this  pro- 
vince  are  regarded  by  those  of  the  same  race 
in  France  at  the  present  day.  A  modern  French 
writer  declares  that  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  Quebec  is  (1)  complete  and  final  acceptance  of 
British  rule;  (2)  final  severance  from  France;  (3) 
passionate  defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  French 
Canadian  race ;  and  this  pohcy  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  hitherto  by  the  British  authorities.  The 
Roman  hierarchy  has  been  left  in  its  own  preserve, 
and  the  Quebecers  have  abstained  accordingly  from 
revolutionary  movements. 

An  example  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the 
theocrats  was  afforded  some  time  since,  when  through 
clerical  manoeuvring  the  municipahty  of  Montreal 
actually  refused  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of  a  library  ! 
The  Index  controls  the  reading  of  the  entire  people  ! 

The  French  Canadians,”  says  this  writer,  “  regard 
modern  France  with  pious  horror,  and  hold  her  up 
as  an  example  of  the  triumph  of  secularity.  Their 
youths  are  cautioned  and  advised  to  go  to  Louvain 
and  Fribourg  Universities,  rather  than  to  Paris.  In 
Canadian  dioceses  there  is  no  room  for  French 
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priests  !  He  asks  how  long  will  this  isolation  in  which 
the  Church  strives  to  keep  its  people  last  ?  and 
suggests  that  the  French  in  Canada  will  remain 
strict  Catholics  and  be  behindhand  with  their  British 
fellow  subjects,  or,  they  will  break  from  clerical  re¬ 
straint  and  lose  that  cohesiveness  which  binds  them 
together.  It  certainly  seems  against  the  trend  of  the 
day  that  human  beings  should,  in  enduring  the 
bondage  of  outgrown  creeds,  be  hindered  in  their 
evolution,  handicapped  in  their  rivalry  with  a  race 
which  has  long  ago  shaken  off  intellectual  shackles."’ 

Education  is  not  compulsory  in  Quebec.  Owing  to 
the  predominancy  of  clericahsm,  members  of  various 
rehgious  orders,  without  diplomas,  or  training,  have 
the  care  of  the  young,  and  this  archaic  arrangement 
is  not  destined  to  afford  up-to-date  instruction. 
There  are,  at  the  present  day,  Cathohc  schools  in 
Ontario  where  children  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
Enghsh,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
lature  will  not  let  this  matter  escape  their  notice, 
and  that  some  measure  will  be  devised  to  provide 
for  the  effective  instruction  of  the  Enghsh  language 
in  Catholic  districts. 

With  Protestantism  without  and  free  thought  with¬ 
in,  added  to  the  dangers  of  dispersion  and  absorption, 
the  priest  must  ever  be  on  the  alert.  In  a  booklet 
entitled  Canada  of  To-day,  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  author, 
referring  to  a  policy  which  has  been  busily  at  work 
during  the  Laurier  Administration — that  of  the 
gradual  expulsion  of  Protestants  from  certain  areas — 
writes  :  ‘‘In  Quebec  the  fact  is  accomphshed  and 
cannot  be  undone.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
process  should  be  allowed  to  continue  unchecked 
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until  M.  Bourassa,  the  Nationalist  leader,  has  reahsed 
his  dream  of  five  Roman  Catholic  and  French-speak¬ 
ing  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  coast/^  Does  this 
loyal  son  of  the  Church  hope  to  succeed  when  his 
grandfather  Papineau  failed  ?  He  apparently  pro¬ 
fesses  to  believe  that  a  more  general  use  of  French 
in  the  western  provinces  would  contribute  to  the 
unity  of  the  Canadian  people.  Mr.  Maxwell  naively 
remarks  :  “  He  would  scatter  miniature  Quebecs 

over  Canada  !  ” 

One-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  Catholic,  but  a  more  enhghtened  priesthood  wield 
a  restraining  influence  over  its  heterogeneous  flock. 
The  ratio  is  about  the  same  in  the  Dominion.  It 
would  be  strange  if  the  New  World  were  destined  to 
be  the  ultimate  theatre  of  a  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  Progress  and  those  of  Reaction.  Some  of 
us  who  hsten  to  the  heavenly  music  of  the  God- 
set  march  of  Progress  look  back  upon  the  historic 
page,  where  he  that  runs  may  read,  to  see  how  land 
after  land  has  burst  the  bonds  of  superstition  and 
thrust  its  minions  from  its  borders.  Gathering  up 
one’s  impressions  of  this  bit  of  mediaevalism,  so  pic¬ 
turesque,  so  striking,  but  such  a  block  on  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  highway,  one  draws  a  sharp  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  simple  French  people,  endowed  with  a 
really  rehgious  temperament,  and  those  who  occupy 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  a  sphere  of  spiritual 
tyranny  which  for  its  own  purposes  pursues  a  pohcy 
of  extraordinary  extortion,  not  unknown  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  records,  the  precursor  in  other  lands,  and  at 
different  epochs,  of  expulsion,  or  suppression.  In  so 
doing  I  am  but  following  the  wishes  of  a  professional 
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man,  a  French  Canadian,  who  exclaimed,  “  Don^t 
mix  up  the  Roman  Catholic  people  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.” 

I  was  given  to  understand  by  persons  of  in¬ 
dubitable  integrity  that  the  casual  visitor  has  no 
notion  of  how  things  are  managed  in  this  province, 
and  what  the  house-to-house  visitation  of  the 
priest,  on  never-ending  quests  for  money,  means 
to  the  parents  of  large  famihes,  or  to  the  infirm 
worker. 

“  I  never  tell  them,”  (meaning  the  nuns)  how 
much  I  earn.  I  have  learnt  by  experience  !  They 
take  everything  from  one,”  said  an  old  French¬ 
woman  in  confidential  whispers.  A  young  medical 
man  whom  I  met  had  just  returned  from  a  patient 
whom  he  described  as  a  worker  on  the  railway,  and 
whose  pay  was  $1'75  per  diem.  The  old  fellow  was 
very  sad ;  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
low  spirits,  he  informed  the  doctor  that  the  parish 
priest  had  just  called  for  ten  dollars,  that  being  his 
share  to  pay  for  some  ecclesiastical  requisition  in 
the  church. 

“  They  pick  them  pretty  clean,  I  assure  you,”  said 
the  practitioner  ;  “  the  Church  just  leaves  them  with 
a  bare  hving.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  the  younger  generation  of 
educated  French  Canadians  submit  to  be  mulcted 
in  this  way  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  they  are  getting  away  to  the  States  all  the 
time  to  escape  persecution  at  home;  then  after  a 
few  years  they  reappear  with  an  Anglicised  name.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I  questioned. 

“  Monsieur  et  Madame  Pierre,  on  returning  to 
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Canada,  are  known  henceforth,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  happening  frequently.'' 

I  had  been  informed  that  in  country  parts  the 
parish  priest  sometimes  audits  his  parishioners' 
accounts  so  I  inquired  if  this  could  really  ever 
occur. 

“  Oh  my,  yes  !  How  better  assess  the  tithe  due 
to  the  Church  !  "  The  doctor  went  on  to  say  that 
it  had  been  openly  admitted  that  the  chief  factor 
in  returning  Conservatives  to  power  was  in  some 
districts  not  so  much  the  talk  of  annexation,  or  of 
the  commercial  disadvantages  of  Reciprocity  which 
many  did  not  understand,  as  it  had  been  the  memory 
of  the  spectacle  in  the  first  city  of  the  Dominion  of 
the  pomp  and  display  at  the  Eucharistic  Congress, 
held  at  Montreal  two  years  ago,  when  above  the 
Union  Jack,  which  could  scarcely  be  seen  for  the 
Tricolour,  waved  the  Papal  Standard  bearing  the 
Triple  Crown  and  the  Crossed  Keys. 

This  was  corroborated  by  several  persons  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  who  in  describing  how  those  Protestants  who 
had  offered  hospitality  to  Cathohc  bishops  and  others 
on  that  occasion,  instead  of  displaying  a  hostihty  to 
the  Congress  had  united  so  far  with  their  Cathohc 
neighbours  as  to  help  make  it  a  success,  had  been 
sorry  for  their  pains,  since  Father  Vaughan,  in  exe¬ 
crable  taste,  had  hailed  the  opportunity  to  revile 
the  Protestant  religion. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  represented  actual  conditions 
in  this  province,  as  I  understand  them]  and  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the 
report  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
ravages  effected  by  tuberculosis  in  Quebec  has  just 
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been  issued.  Here  the  death-rate  from  consumption 
is  far  greater  than  in  Ontario,  or  the  neighbouring 
States  of  the  American  Republic.  The  causes  are 
ascribed  to  the  greater  poverty  of  the  French  Canadian 
population,  their  complete  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  health.  Curious  to  relate,  the  women  of  the 
city  of  Quebec  are  twice  as  prone  to  consumption  as 
British  women,  and  more  frequently  succumb  than 
the  males  of  their  race. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Commission  are  (1)  that 
the  latter  suffer  from  lack  of  fresh  air;  (2)  the 
remarkably  high  birth-rate  among  the  women  is 
probably  a  factor,  since,  during  the  weakness  follow¬ 
ing  childbirth  resistance  to  infection  is  lowered ;  (3) 
the  large  famihes  in  the  small  houses  make  over¬ 
crowding  a  condition  highly  favourable  to  developing 
the  tubercle  bacilli.  This  state  of  affairs  is  serious, 
since  one-third  of  the  deaths  in  the  province  are 
attributed  to  tuberculosis.  Therefore  the  boast  of 
the  French  Canadian  priest  that  there  is  no  race- 
suicide  amongst  his  people,  as  in  modern  France, 
takes  a  different  complexion  when  one  places  beside 
that  fact  the  abnormal  mortahty  of  the  women  owing 
to  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  husband 
whose  small  means,  reduced  by  priestly  extortions,  do 
not  suffice  to  supply  his  wife  with  a  good  house 
and  sufficient  nourishment  necessary  to  restore  her 
strength  after  a  succession  of  childbirths. 

A  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  this 
province  suffices  to  show  that  the  abnormally  large 
families  of  the  French  in  Canada  is  a  phenomenon 
easily  accounted  for.  It  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
priestly  politics.  One  of  the  chief  planks  in  the 
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ecclesiastical  platform  is  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  French  Canadian  nation.  Win  the  confidence 
of  a  newly  married  devote,  she  will  tell  you  that  the 
first  question  asked  in  the  confessional  is  whether 
she  is  adopting  artificial  means  to  restrict  her  family. 

Apparently,  the  priest,  who  contributes  nothing  to 
the  State,  fattens  at  the  expense  of  the  habitant  and 
his  much-to-be-pitied  wife,  whose  state  in  default  of 
ordinary  care  and  food  leaves  her  an  easy  prey  to 
bacilli. 

No  more  beautiful  view  on  the  American  continent 
is  there  than  that  which  confronts  the  visitor  from 
the  famous  Dufierin  Walk  in  front  of  that  magnificent 
hostel  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  where,  standing  on  a 
commanding  and  conspicuous  site,  a  fine  statue  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  discoverer, 
Champlain.  Here  the  rivers  blend  their  waters ;  afar, 
on  the  horizon,  are  the  blue  Laurentian  hills ;  beneath, 
the  quaint  narrow  streets  of  the  lower  town ;  whilst 
on  the  right,  higher  up,  the  firm  lines  of  bastion  and 
rampart  remind  one  of  the  great  deed  which  won  the 
Empire  on  this  continent. 

Its  story  has  been  told  a  thousand  times — how  the 
tiny  cove  on  the  river’s  bank  was  safely  reached  and 
how  twenty-four  volunteers  from  the  Light  Infantry 
in  single  file  led  the  way  up  to  the  path  that  ran  hke 
a  thread  along  the  clifi ;  how  the  rest  leapt  from  the 
boats,  and  “  like  a  chain  of  ants  ”  climbed  its  face ; 
and  how  Montcalm,  with  fixed  looks,  saw  before  him, 
not  a  company,  but  an  army  in  battle  array.  High¬ 
landers  with  waving  tartans,  their  plumes  blowing 
in  the  wind.  The  fortunes  of  half  a  continent  were 
decided  in  fifteen  minutes.  “  They  run,”  cry  the 
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soldiers.  “  Who  run  ?  ""  demands  the  dying  Wolfe. 
“  The  enemy,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  The  hero  gives  a 
clear  order  for  cutting  off  their  retreat,  turns  upon 
his  side,  in  dying  accents  utters  those  oft-repeated 
words,  “Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  in  peace  !  ” 

Not  far  away,  in  the  Governor’s  garden,  stands  a 
monument  raised  to  the  joint  memory  of  the  two 
generals,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  where  by  a  happy 
thought  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is  directed  to  a  sphere 
where  the  souls  of  heroes  are  united  in  the  hght  of  a 
clearer  understanding  than  pertains  to  this  mortahty. 
The  Laval  University,  the  Montmorency  Falls,  and 
the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  of  Beaupre,  where  the  maimed 
and  the  halt  have  tossed  aside  their  crutches  and 
gone  away  healed,  are  sights  for  tourists. 

A  matter-of-fact  person  such  as  myself  was  more 
interested  in  some  asbestos  mines  an  hour  or  two  by 
rail,  south  of  the  city  of  Quebec.  In  1893  the  first 
modern  reduction  plant  was  installed  at  the  Bell 
Asbestos  mines  at  Thetford,  and  the  separation  of 
the  fibre  efiected  upon  a  large  scale  for  commercial 
purposes.  Asbestos  is  an  indestructible  mineral  sub¬ 
stance,  composed  chiefly  of  sihcic  acid  and  magnesia ; 
it  has  been  known  as  a  curiosity  since  the  earhest 
times,  although  the  ancients  were  not  aware  of  its 
practical  utihty  as  fire-resisting.  The  mines  at 
Thetford  are  worked  like  open  quarries,  asbestos 
having  been  found  about  200  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  manufacture  of  roof  shingles  has  stimulated  the 
industry ;  the  process  whereby  they  are  shaped  and 
pressed  by  hydrauhc  power  has  been  in  use  the  last 
four  years.  Boards  for  partitions  and  flooring  are 
now  being  made,  it  being  expected  that  three-fourths 
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of  the  output  will  be  utilised  for  building  purposes. 
The  offices  at  the  mines  are  built  of  asbestos ;  a  pre¬ 
paration  covers  floor  and  walls,  whilst  the  roof  is 
covered  with  the  shingles  already  mentioned.  The 
manager  told  me  that  these  mines  dominate  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  world.  It  seems  that  Marco  Polo 
described  asbestos  cloth  made  of  Chinese  asbestos  as 
well  as  its  mode  of  manufacture.  I  read  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Bibhcal  characters  who 
survived  the  ordeal  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiery  furnace 
were  probably  clothed  beforehand  in  asbestos  cloth  ! 


CHAPTER  IX 


Montreal  in  ■winter — View  from  Mount  Royal — Population — Ratio 
of  emigrants — Sir  W.  Van  Horne — History  of  the  C.P.R.  Co. 
— Its  splendid  management. 

'T^HE  method  of  geographical  progress  adopted 
-*•  in  this  volume  is  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  sequence  of  time. 

On  leaving  the  Maritime  Provinces  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  Winnipeg  on  my  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  not  only  to  see  the  harvest  in  full  swing,  but 
because  during  the  autumn  months  the  eastern  cities 
are  practically  forsaken,  the  residents  closing  their 
houses  to  seek  change  of  air  in  the  country,  or  at  the 
sea-side.  Therefore  my  visits  to  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
and  Toronto  were  paid  during  the  winter  months, 
on  my  return  from  Western  Canada. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Montreal  under  Arctic  conditions. 
To  pass  rapidly  through  streets  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  to  the  sound  of  tinkling  sleigh  bells,  leaning 
against  rugs  made  from  the  skins  of  the  musk-ox,  your 
driver  in  cap,  coat,  and  mitts  of  fur,  is  a  novelty  to 
such  of  us  who  do  not  roam  far  from  our  British  fire¬ 
sides  in  winter.  Ski-ing  and  skating  naturally 
attracted  the  youthful  part  of  the  community.  Snow 
and  slippery  streets,  however,  make  little  difference 
to  the  Canadian-born,  whose  house  is  specially 
adapted  for  extremes  of  cold  weather.  When  the 
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sun  shines  on  glittering  snow  and  the  sky  is  blue, 
with  an  absence  of  wind,  it  seems  to  me  that  neither 
the  babies  in  their  perambulators,  nor  the  infirm  and 
aged  are  adversely  affected,  however  many  degrees 
below  zero  the  thermometer  may  register ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  such  occasions  they  certainly  are  in  evidence 
in  the  streets. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  the  Royal  mountain  at  Montreal,  both  in 
autumn  and  in  winter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  robes  of  crimson  and  gold  wherein  the 
glorious  colouring  of  the  maple  is  the  predominat¬ 
ing  feature,  or  when  wreathed  in  thick  coils  of  gleaming 
whiteness,  becomes  it  best.  The  view  from  Look¬ 
out  Point,  900  feet  above  sea-level  and  750  from  the 
river,  repays  the  climb.  Far  away  in  the  distance 
the  mountains  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and  the 
Adirondacks  bound  the  horizon.  In  the  middle 
distance  the  St.  Lawrence  pursues  its  course  through 
the  fertile  province  of  Quebec,and  the  Lachine  rapids, 
near  which  is  still  to  be  seen  the  abode  of  La  Salle  the 
discoverer  of  the  Mississipi,  are  visible.  Below,  the 
rapidly  extending  city  of  Montreal,  located  on  two 
sides  of  the  mountain  and  upon  the  plain  between  it 
and  the  river,  spreads  itself  out  before  you,  and  you 
recollect  having  been  told  that  it  is  thirteen  miles 
long  and  ten  miles  broad.  Whatever  the  season  of 
year  when  you  gaze  upon  this  panorama,  you  feel 
impelled  to  dive  into  the  book  of  memory  and  after¬ 
wards  to  try  to  picture  the  scene  when  the  first  white 
man  approached  the  Indian  pahsaded  city  of  Hoche- 
laga, which  originally  stood  upon  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Montreal.  A  Breton  sailor — the  famous  Jacque* 
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Cartier  who  had  planted  the  Cross  on  the  Gaspe  chffs — 
it  was  who,  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  adventures 
the  preceding  year,  pursued  his  discoveries  in  1535, 
and  sailed  up  the  unknown  waterway  of  the  great  St. 
Lawrence.  Passing  the  gloomy  Saguenay,  stopping 
at  the  future  Quebec  to  fraternise  with  friendly 
Indians,  he  advanced  up  the  stream  in  a  galleon  of 
forty  tons  and  two  open  boats  to  land  at  the  Indian 
village.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1642  that  a  French 
colony  was  estabhshed  here  with  the  coming  of  Sieur 
de  Chomely,  Maisonneuve  and  Marguerite  Bour- 
geoys,  whose  sole  ambition,  apparently,  was  to  convert 
the  red  man  from  his  ways. 

Space  forbids  enthusing  upon  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  French  settlement,  so  rich  in  historic 
memories,  so  full  of  rehgious  fervour,  to-day  so 
interesting  to  the  onlooker,  as  the  last  stronghold  of 
mediaevahsm. 

In  1760,  when  Montreal  fell  into  Enghsh  hands,  it 
numbered  only  3,000  inhabitants,  but  its  geographical 
situation,  favourable  for  commercial  enterprise, 
ensured  it  from  the  earliest  days,  an  importance  bound 
to  grow  with  the  development  of  the  Dominion.  In 
1870  the  population  was  100,000,  which  in  1901  had 
chmbed  up  to  266,826 ;  but  the  latest  census  reveals 
how  enormously  the  city  is  growing :  its  figures  this 
year  stand  at  587,756,  which  includes  miinicipahties 
not  yet  incorporated,  but  which  are  really  parts  of 
Montreal,  such  as  Westmount,  a  fine  residential 
suburb,  Maisonneuve  Lachine,  and  others. 

Montreal  has  more  than  doubled  its  population  in 
ten  years,  and  probably  in  less  than  another  decade 
it  will  reach  a  milfion. 
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We  are  getting  an  annual  addition  of  50,000 
emigrants,’^  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  informed  me  as 
we  sat  in  the  episcopal  study,  looking  out  on  to  the 
rear  of  the  snow-covered  cathedral,  known  as  Christ 
Church.  “  We  get  14  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants, 
which  is  more  than  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  so 
that  our  population  is  assuming  a  cosmopolitan 
character  like  that  of  New  York.  We  have  Irish, 
Italians,  Syrians,  Greeks.” 

“  And  60,000  Hebrews,  I  am  told,”  I  interrupted. 

“  I  think  your  informant  was  scarcely  correct,” 
he  repHed,  smiling ;  “  perhaps  we  have  as  many  as 
40,000.” 

“  In  what  proportion  are  the  French  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Probably  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  but 
we  shall  know  soon  when  the  details  of  the  census 
are  published.” 

The  Bishop,  who  has  lived  in  Canada  twenty  years, 
is  a  popular  figure  in  Montreal ;  like  all  the  clerics  and 
most  of  the  laity  he  is  much  interested  in  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  Ne  Temere  decree  in  Canada. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  philanthropic  institutions, 
judging  from  the  list  he  gave  me,  in  Montreal.  Indeed 
there  seems  to  be  a  home  for  every  class  of  human 
derelict.  There  are  hostels  for  emigrants,  and  for 
young  women  looking  for  situations,  but  the  most 
outstanding  benevolent  institution  is  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  the  most  magnificently  equipped 
on  the  American  continent,  if  not  the  largest,  built 
and  endowed  by  Lord  Strathcona  and  Lord  Mount- 
Stephen. 

We  spoke  of  the  industries  attracting  emigrants, 
for  there  are  shoe,  tobacco,  and  many  other  factories 
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in  the  city,  and  the  enormous  shipping,  in  'con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that  Montreal  is  the  great 
ocean-port  for  the  commercial  export  and  import  of 
the  Dominion,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  railways  enter¬ 
ing  from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south,  combine 
to  make  the  city  one  of  gigantic  enterprise  with  a 
record  for  stabihty  inspiring  confidence  in  the  security 
of  speculative  possibilities.  Therefore  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  here  many  multi¬ 
millionaires. 

A  prominent  figure  among  the  citizens  of  Montreal 
is  Sir  William  Van  Horne,  a  man  of  restless  energy 
and  of  untiring  industry,  to  whose  constructive 
genius  Canada  owes  its  steel  road  linking  ocean 
with  ocean.  A  day  spent  at  his  fine  mansion  in 
Sherbrook  Street,  which  is  a  storehouse  of  art 
treasures,  was  unlike  any  other  experience  in  the 
Dominion.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  first-rate 
business  man  an  art  connoisseur  and  a  collector  of 
early  Oriental  pottery,  besides  being  himself  an  artist 
of  no  minor  merit.  Amongst  the  old  masters,  Spanish 
and  others,  that  fine  the  walls  of  his  house,  are  can¬ 
vases  covered  by  his  own  rapid  brush,  in  which  the 
subjects  chosen  are  some  of  the  rural  forest  scenes 
near  to  his  country  house  at  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 
At  the  present  time  Sir  William’s  interests  are  largely 
centred  in  Cuba,  where  the  railway  he  constructed 
runs  through  the  entire  island.  A  visit  to  Cuba 
several  years  ago  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  the 
most  fertile  spot  in  the  world,  and  an  activity  and 
development,  owing  to  his  foresight  and  subsequent 
enterprise,  are  going  on  there  little  suspected  by  the 
general  public.  Sir  William  tells  many  a  good  story. 
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During  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
at  one  place  he  was  the  recipient  of  expostulations 
from  local  orthodoxy  for  allowing  his  men  to  labour 
on  the  Sabbath.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  regular  work 
was  partially  suspended  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  but  sidings  and  accessories  were  often  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  Sunday  so  as  to  commence  a  new  section 
on  Mondays.  To  these  strict  observers  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  in  laying  side¬ 
tracks  on  Sunday  mornings  he  was  only  following 
their  example.  To  my  query  as  to  whether  the 
transcontinental  line  was  mainly  a  political  proposi¬ 
tion  he  rephed ; 

It  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Confederation ;  its 
construction  was  a  condition  of  British  Columbia 
joining  the  Federal  Provinces.  For  several  years  it 
hung  fire  until  finally,  pressure  was  put  upon  the 
authorities  at  Ottawa  by  the  British  Government  to 
carry  out  their  obhgations.” 

I  gathered  that  the  interesting  portion  of  the  history 
of  this  undertaking  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
Federal  Government,  unable  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
ject,  eventually  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a 
company  incorporated  in  1881,  endowing  it  with 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  and  $25,000,000  in  cash; 
presenting  it  also  with  700  miles  of  railway  which  the 
Government  had  already  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000,000.  At  that  time  nobody  in  the  Dominion 
reahsed  the  value  of  this  gift  in  land,  save  perhaps  a 
few  wealthy  business  men  who  had  made  money  in  rail¬ 
way  enterprises,  south  of  the  boundary  fine,  and  who, 
having  seen  the  American  prairies  turned  into  wheat 
granaries,  foresaw  the  potential  wealth  of  the  immense 
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expanse  of  uninhabited  prairie  land  in  Canada.  Some 
of  these  magnates  were  caught, it  seems,  at  the  psychic 
moment  when  with  pockets  stuffed  with  dollars  they 
were  looking  around  them  for  profitable  investments. 
Once  started,  the  work  was  completed  in  five  years ; 
over  30,000  workmen  were  employed ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extreme  difficulty  in  financing  the  road 
to  completion,  when  those  responsible  pledged  almost 
their  last  dollar  to  procure  the  necessary  funds,  they 
never  faltered,  but  pressed  steadily  onward  to  a  finish. 
Apparently  the  policy  of  this  great  company  is  to  keep 
clear  of  pohtical  partisanship.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  the  most  cosmopohtan  body  of  stockholders ;  and 
in  the  second,  its  vast  projects  are  such  as  to  make 
partisanship  impossible.  In  1896,  when  the  Liberals 
came  into  power,  it  co-operated  heartily  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  Administration  in  forwarding 
Canadian  interests ;  and  now,  as  then,  seconds  every 
effort  made  by  the  Government’s  Immigration 
Bureau  to  bring  good  settlers  into  Canada.  Having 
cast  much  bread  upon  the  waters  in  past  years,  the 
returns  are  fast  coming  in,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  they  are  vastly  satisfactory. 

Its  auxiliary  sources  of  income  are  rapidly  and 
steadily  developing ;  its  system  of  hotels,  and  one  can 
speak  from  personal  experience,  is  the  best  managed 
in  Canada;  its  fleet  of  steam-ships  for  ocean,  lake,  and 
river  service  numbers  sixty-seven.  Two  “Empresses  ” 
are  building  for  the  Pacific  route  which  is  charged 
with  the  function  of  feeding  the  railway  with  freight, 
for  every  ton  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods  brought 
by  the  C.P.R.  Co’s  ships  to  Vancouver,  en  route  for 
Europe,  means  a  haul  of  3,000  miles  over  the  contin- 
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ent,  and  rates  accordingly.  The  Company's  rail  and 
steam  system  semi-girdles  the  globe.  The  most  timid 
traveller  can  start  from  Liverpool,  cross  the  American 
continent  and  reach  Hong  Kong,  tranship  there  to 
a  P.  &  0.  steamer,  and  thus  complete  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  the  world  among  English-speaking 
people  and  under  the  Union  Jack.  The  steady 
growth  of  C.P.R.  mileage  is  no  less  remarkable  ;  at 
no  time  during  the  last  six  years  has  it  had  less  than 
400  miles  under  construction.  In  1910  the  addition 
was  460  miles,  and  in  1911,  753.  This  enormous 
transportational  combine  of  railroad,  steam-ship,  and 
hotel  employs  no  less  than  from  70,000  to  80,000 
people,  according  to  the  season's  requirements. 

At  Montreal,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  com¬ 
fortable  and  well-known  Windsor  Hotel,  whither 
every  one  wends  his  way,  are  the  colossal  buildings 
at  Windsor  Street  Station,  where  the  headquarters 
of  the  Company  are  situated,  and  here  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy,  the  President,  has  his  offices.  In  the 
accompanying  picture  of  Dominion  Square  the  Union 
Jack  waves  from  the  tower  of  the  buildings  referred 
to.  The  C.P.R.  Company  have  from  the  starting 
point  of  their  enterprise  manifested  a  fairness  and 
public-spiritedness  which  has  earned  for  them  the 
goodwill  of  the  people,  not  only  of  Canada,  but  of 
the  Empire,  and  which  in  these  days  of  hostility  to 
great  financial  corporations.  Combines,  and  Trusts, 
speaks  well  for  its  administrators,  whose  ability  and 
honesty  in  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  have  also 
gained  the  well-merited  respect  of  financial  bodies 
in  the  Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  World. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Clubs  —  Dr.  Kitchie-England  —  Milk  stations  —  Infant  mortality — 
Typhoid  and  consumption — French  institutions — A  visit  to  McGill 
— The  Royal  Victoria  College — Baek  to  the  land. 

'^HE  interests  of  the  first  city  of  British  America 
are  not  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the 
entente  cordiale  between  the  French  and  the  English, 
nor  to  the  study  of  past  mis-managed  municipal 
finance,  nor  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  Montreal 
have  so  impure  a  water-supply  that  it  is  necessary  to 
buy  drinking  water.  The  Enghsh-speaking  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Montreal  have  led  the  way  in  many  intellectual 
movements  resulting  in  benefit  to  the  community,  of 
which  by  far  the  most  important  has  been  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Men's  Canadian  Clubs.  It  was  found 
that  business  men,  too  fatigued  after  the  day’s  work 
to  attend  pubhc  lectures,  rarely  found  opportunities 
for  hearing  the  topics  of  the  day  discussed  by  capable 
speakers,  so  an  association  was  formed  to  arrange 
that  during  the  luncheon  hour  men  of  note  should 
on  approved  occasions  address  them  on  the  needs, 
resources,  history,  and  institutions  of  Canada.  At 
the  present  day  these  clubs  are  invaluable  factors  in 
forming,  educating,  and  determining  pubhc  opinion 
on  questions  directly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  Pledged  to  no  course  of  action,  they 
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represent  a  body  of  thought — inspiring,  educative, 
or  otherwise. 

This  activity  on  the  part  of  the  men  has  been 
closely  followed  by  the  women  of  the  Dominion  in 
the  cities  ;  the  members  of  the  Women’s  Canadian 
Clubs  propose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opposite  sex,  to 
encourage  patriotism  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  historical  and  material  treasures  of  their 
country.  In  the  words  of  the  constitution  for  that 
of  Montreal,  “The  object  is  to  give  women  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  hearing  orators  and  men  of  eminence  speak  on 
various  subjects.  It  has  therefore  beenresolved  to  invite 
speakers  who  will  bring  inspiration  and  instruction 
to  address  the  members  of  the  Club  five  times  during 
the  season  (October  till  April).  Before  each  address 
there  will  be  a  simple  and  informal  luncheon.’^  Such 
speakers  as  Viscount  Midleton,  Professor  Adler, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  M.  Bourassa,  and  Sir  W. 
Laurier  have  addressed  the  club  at  various  times, 
and  its  membership  includes  several  hundred  women. 

One  day  during  my  stay  at  Montreal  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  lecture  at  another  Club  known  as  The 
Montreal  Women's  Club.  Organised  in  1892,  it 
claims  to  be  the  first  Women’s  Club  in  Canada,  and 
the  object  originally  outhned,  “  to  promote  agree¬ 
able  and  useful  relations  among  women  of  artistic, 
literary,  scientific  and  philanthropic  tastes,”  has 
certainly  been  achieved,  for  at  the  present  day  the 
ladies  of  Montreal,  by  their  various  affiliated  associa¬ 
tions,  stand  for  all  that  appertains  to  culture  in 
home  life  and  activity  in  citizenship.  The  later 
phase  of  committee  work  has  had  actual  results 
in  the  sphere  of  philanthropy.  For  four  years  its 
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members  laboured  before  they  succeeded  in  the 
formation  of  a  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools  Com¬ 
mittee.  Two  years  later  they  procured  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Pure  Food  Committee.  The  afternoon 
when  I  was  present  was  devoted  to  Patriotism.  The 
National  Anthem  and  a  vocal  rendering  of  Lest  we 
forget,”  together  with  an  interesting  summary  of 
Canadian  history,  when  the  speaker  a  daughter 
of  the  Empire  ”)  compared  the  infant  colony  to  the 
ugly  duckhng,  which  only  awakened  maternal  pride 
on  reaching  a  respectable  maturity,  united  to  make  an 
attractive  programme. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  was  a  guest  at  a  council 
meeting  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women  of  Montreal, 
which  was  formed  some  fifteen  years  ago  in  the 
behef  that  the  Association  of  Women’s  Societies, 
such  as  those  already  mentioned,  into  a  general 
organisation  would  lead  to  mutual  sympathy  and 
united  action  in  matters  of  general  interest.  The 
Women’s  Local  Council  of  Montreal  is  at  the  present 
time  affiliated  with  nearly  forty  such  societies,  its 
policy  being  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication 
and  a  means  of  prosecuting  any  work  of  common 
interest ;  but  any  society  entering  the  Local  Council 
in  no  way  loses  its  independence  in  aim  or  method. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  public  work  con¬ 
nected  with  hygiene,  education,  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  infirm,  as  undertaken  by  these  representa¬ 
tive  Local  Councils  of  women,  to  be  found  probably 
in  every  city  in  Canada,  suffices  to  make  one  reahse 
the  importance  of  measures  proposed,  considered, 
and  sent  up  by  them  to  the  National  Council  of 
Women  (first  established  by  Lady  Aberdeen),  which 
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in  its  turn  prepares  a  schedule  of  needed  reforms 
or  suggested  improvements  in  Canadian  legislation 
dealing  with  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  community,  which  is  sent  finally,  to  the 
authorities  of  provincial  legislative  bodies,  directly 
concerned,  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  digest. 

Reviewing  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  British 
Isles  to  obtain  justice  for  tax-paying,  wage-earning 
women,  one  cannot  sufficiently  commend  our  Cana¬ 
dian  sisters  for  having  organised  themselves  so 
efficiently,  thus,  in  their  National  Councils,  repre¬ 
senting  a  consensus  of  opinion  which  Canadian 
politicians  are  scarcely  likely  to  oppose,  or  to  ignore. 

The  Local  Council  of  the  Women  of  Montreal  were 
discussing  with  much  animation  the  success  and  plans 
for  the  continuance  of  their  milk  stations,  which  in 
view  of  the  appalling  infant  mortafity — 55  per  cent. 
dying  under  the  ages  of  five  years — were  started  in 
the  summer  months  by  Dr.  Ritchie-England,  the 
capable  president.  Whilst  infants  were  succumbing 
daily  during  the  intense  heat,  out  of  those  brought 
daily  to  the  stations  who  had  enjoyed  its  minis¬ 
trations  for  a  fortnight,  none  had  died.  I  visited 
one  of  these  excellent  charities,  where  the  nurse  in 
charge,  one  of  the  Victorian  order  founded  by  Lady 
Aberdeen,  said  that  they  were  then  giving  milk 
specially  modified  to  over  ninety  babies,  and  during 
six  months  only  three  had  died.  I  told  her  of  the 
impression  left  upon  me  after  a  visit  to  the  Found¬ 
ling  Department  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  where  everything 
apparently,  which  up-to-date  methods  and  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  sisters  could 
do  for  the  unfortunate  little  things  was  done. 
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“  Well/’  said  she,  “  my  experience  here  has 
taught  me  to  think  that  if  it  is  so  difficult  a  matter 
to  save  some  of  these  French  legitimate  babies,  how 
almost  impossible  it  must  be  for  the  nuns  to  rear 
the  illegitimate  infants,  often  wrapped  up  in  news¬ 
papers  and  found  in  their  doorway.” 

“  But  you  give  milk  to  other  than  French  Canadian 
mothers  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  but  the  greater  number  are  French. 
Comparing  them  with  Jewish  women  and  others,  I 
consider  that,  at  least  in  urban  districts,  the  French 
Canadian  are  by  far  the  weakest  race.” 

A  talk  with  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  newly  appointed 
official  to  the  Juvenile  Court  just  established,  was 
enhghtening  as  to  the  growing  evils  of  slum  areas 
in  Montreal. 

“  I  would  like  to  tell  you,”  said  she,  “  that  two- 
thirds  of  factory  labour  in  this  province  are  done 
by  women  and  children,  and  in  connection  with  that 
fact,  add  this  :  that  in  no  city,  not  even  in  New  York, 
where  I  have  worked  in  the  slums,  is  there  a  greater 
proportion  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  living  immoral  lives  !  Does  that  look  as 
if  they  were  sufficiently  paid  ?  ” 

“  How  are  the  men  employed  ?  ”  I  queried. 

“  Many  of  them  swell  the  ranks  of  the  loafers  and 
of  the  unemployed.  It  is  scarcely  their  fault,”  she 
added ;  “  the  employers  pay  women  and  children, 
who  can  quite  well  manage  the  machinery,  much 
less  than  they  would  pay  men ;  in  fact,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  if  monkeys  could  be  trained  to  do  it, 
we  should  then  have  all  the  women  and  children 
on  the  streets.” 
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I  told  her  the  same  economic  difficulty  obtains 
in  older  lands. 

“  The  Labour  members  are  fighting  for  an  eight- 
hours’  day  for  factory  workers,  but  it  was  thrown 
out  by  the  owners.  At  present  the  women  and 
children’s  working-week  comprises  fifty  hours.” 

I  alluded  to  the  illness  resulting  from  the  bad 
water  supply  in  Montreal. 

“  Well,  that  is  the  reason  we  have  the  largest 
per  centage  of  typhoid  on  the  American  continent,” 
she  exclaimed ;  “  and  Dr.  Blackadder,  who  is  a  well- 
known,  reliable,  medical  man,  stated  that  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  occurs  the  largest  proportion  of 
deaths  from  consumption  in  any  part  of  the  civihsed 
world.” 

Without  entering  into  further  details  the  unpro¬ 
gressive  French  regime  at  work  in  Montreal  is  ap¬ 
parent  ;  from  any  humanitarian  point  of  view  it  is 
absolutely  appalfing  !  A  study  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  this  backward  province  is  the  strongest  argument 
in  favour  of  restricted  families  as  well  as  for  State 
intervention  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  tuberculous, 
unfit  persons.  Surely  from  every  standpoint  it  is 
better  to  rear  three  or  four  healthy  children  than 
from  eleven  to  twenty  consumptive,  rickety  weak- 
hngs.  No  wonder  that  the  convents  are  filled  with 
so  many  congenital  wrecks  of  humanity !  Given 
ordinary  hygiene,  and  enhghtened  conditions,  the 
youthful  generation  should  be  healthy,  sane,  and  self- 
supporting. 

Another  benevolent  institution  is  the  University 
Settlement,  which  originated  from  a  Girls’  Club 
formed  by  the  Alumnss  Society  of  McGill  in  1891. 
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The  work  now  carried  on  by  seventy  volun¬ 
teers  under  the  able  guidance  of  Miss  Helm  (under 
five  different  roofs)  in  the  slums  is  splendid  in  its 
purpose,  which  is  to  raise  up  a  race  of  good,  efficient, 
and  patriotic  citizens.  Kindergartens,  libraries,  and 
reading-rooms  for  children,  sewing  circles,  courses 
in  cooking,  carpentering,  basketry,  millinery,  type¬ 
writing  are  given,  and  close  upon  500  young  people 
are  benefitted  by  its  various  agencies. 

In  the  sphere  of  benevolence  and  charity,  the 
French  ladies  of  Montreal  have  also  organised  their 
labours.  Although  not  affiliated  with  the  Women’s 
Local  Council  of  Montreal,  they  occasionally  work 
together  in  pursuance  of  the  same  philanthropic 
object.  The  Federation  Nationale  Saint  Jean- 
Baptiste  is  their  leading  association,  which,  similar 
to  the  Enghsh-speaking  network  of  clubs,  is  composed 
of  affiliated  societies  such  as  the  Factory  Girls’  Club, 
that  of  the  telephone  girls,  and  others.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  was  started  in  May  1907,  with  the  benediction 
of  the  Pope  and  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Bruchesi  in  these  words  : 

“  Saint  P^re  benit  de  tout  coeur  Dames  Cathohques 
de  Montreal  que  se  sont  reunies  en  association  pour 
travailler  d’apres  les  enseignements  de  TEglise  a 
fortifier  leur  action  dans  la  famille  et  la  societe. 

{Signed)  Card.  Merry  del  Val.” 

A  glance  at  the  enormous  charitable  institutions 
in  Montreal  carried  on  by  nuns  of  different  religious 
orders  goes  to  prove  that  the  spiritual  principle  in 
woman  has  always  been  more  active  than  in  man, 
that  her  heart  has  ever  been  more  readily  touched 
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by  the  sight  of  suffering  and  by  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  that  she  has  responded  far  more 
readily  to  the  stimulus  of  a  gospel  of  love  than  has 
the  priest  with  his  material  outlook,  grasping  for 
power,  exercising  his  wits  to  devise  means  to  obtain 
the  wherewithal  to  raise  immense  and  costly  temples 
to  emphasize  to  the  world  how  superior  and  how 
far  exalted  above  other  creeds  he  stands — in  his 
own  judgment,  be  it  understood.  But  the  woman, 
hke  Mary,  has  chosen  the  better  part,  and  as  a 
follower  of  the  Great  Exponent  of  Love  has  gathered 
into  her  fold  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  nameless,  and 
the  little  children.  For  such,  one  has  no  other 
feehng  than  admiration,  affection,  and  respect.  Self- 
sacrifice  and  selflessness  are  the  credentials  of  saint¬ 
liness.  “  There  is  no  action,"'  says  Ruskin,  “  so 
shght  but  it  may  be  done  to  a  great  purpose  and 
ennobled  therefor.” 

A  visit  to  the  famous  convent  of  the  Grey  Nuns 
is  an  object  lesson  as  to  how  women  can  organise 
a  vast  institution  where  about  300  nuns  feed  and 
educate  some  hundreds  of  children  up  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  tend  and  care  for  about  200  aged 
men  and  women,  and  where  forty  persons,  lay 
helpers  as  well  as  sisters,  have  charge  of  the  Found¬ 
ling  Department.  Other  rehgious  houses  in  this 
city  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  Incurables, 
the  Bfind,  Orphans,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  whilst  the 
educational  houses  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Chateau  de  Ramezay  in  the  old  part  of  the 
city,  the  home  of  the  last  French  governor,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  interesting.  It  is  now  a  Museum  for  rehcs 
of  the  past,  and  contains  old  maps  and  weapons 
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connected  with  the  early  warfare  between  its  rival 
possessors  which  preceded  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  churches  of 
Notre  Dame  and  The  Bonsecours,  close  to  the  Market, 
are  worth  visiting.  The  latter  is  the  Sailors"  church, 
and  in  front  of  the  hghts  swing  little  toy  steamers  to 
emphasize  the  particular  feature  which  makes  this 
marble-walled  church  a  favourite  place  of  worship 
with  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

In  the  matter  of  education  Montreal  is  much 
indebted  to  the  pubhc  spirit  and  munificence  of 
Canadian  milHonaires.  The  McGill  University  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Hon.  James  McGill,  a  merchant  of 
the  city,  who  died  in  1813,  leaving  forty-six  acres  of 
land  with  a  dwelHng-house  and  £10,000  to  found  a 
College,  or  a  provincial  University.  This  bequest  was 
conveyed  to  a  Royal  Institution,  which  in  1802  had 
been  incorporated  “  for  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  and  the  advancement  of  learning  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec.’"  A  charter  was  granted  in  1821, 
but  owing  to  protracted  htigation  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  new  University  was  not  commenced  till 
1829.  For  thirty  years  its  existence  was  chequered 
by  financial  and  other  difficulties,  until  in  1852,  with 
an  amended  charter,  its  prospects  brightened.  A 
course  in  Law  was  begun  in  connection  with  the 
Faculty  of  Art  in  1848,  and  the  department  was 
established  as  a  separate  faculty  in  1853.  The  Faculty 
of  Apphed  Science  was  not  regularly  organised  till 
1878  ;  that  of  Agriculture  in  1907. 

The  Governors  of  the  University,  in  whom  are  vested 
the  management  of  finances,  the  passing  of  University 
Statutes  and  ordinances,  also  the  appointment  of 
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professors,  and  whose  number  is  limited  to  twenty- 
five,  together  with  the  Principal  and  the  Fellows, 
forty-two  in  number,  constitute  the  Corporation, 
the  highest  academical  body. 

Incorporated  with  McGill  University  is  Mac¬ 
donald  College,  situated  twenty  miles  out  of  Montreal, 
at  Ste  Anne  de  Belleville,  consisting  of  three  depart¬ 
ments,  the  School  for  Agriculture,  that  for  Household 
Science,  and  that  for  Teachers ;  also  the  College  of 
British  Columbia,  which  has  two  teaching  centres, 
the  main  College  at  Vancouver  and  a  departmental 
building  at  Victoria.  Affihated  with  McGill  are  Mount 
Allison,  Acadia,  and  Alberta  Universities;  also  the 
Theological  Colleges  located  in  close  vicinity  to 
the  University  campus  at  Montreal,  which  are : 
(1)  Congregational,  (2)  Diocesan,  (3)  Presbyterian, 
(4)  Wesleyan. 

McGill  University  is  affiliated  with  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Dublin  Universities,  under  conditions 
allowing  undergraduates  who  have  taken  two  years' 
work  and  have  passed  the  second  year  sessional 
examination  in  Arts,  to  pursue  their  studies  and  take 
their  degree  at  either  of  those  Universities  on  a 
reduced  period  of  residence.  In  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  Peterson,  the  Principal,  it  was  impressed  upon  me 
that  British  lads,  intending  to  make  their  way  in 
Canada,  should  at  least  spend  a  portion  of  their 
college  career  in  a  Canadian  University,  since  it  was 
much  easier  to  obtain  positions  afterwards.  The 
approach  to  McGill  is  imposing.  The  avenue  up  to 
the  original  building  leads  directly  across  the  campus, 
to  the  right  of  which  are  grouped  the  magnificently 
equipped  buildings  dedicated  to  Physics,  Chemistry, 
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and  Engineering,  the  generous  gifts  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald.  Beyond  and  above  the  campus,  also  to 
the  right,  rises  the  new  Medical  building,  only  opened 
in  June  1911,  also  donated  by  this  wealthy  citizen 
of  Montreal.  To  the  left  of  the  campus  are  Molson^s 
Hall  and  Redpath  Library.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  shown  over  the  University  by  Miss  C.  M.  Derick, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  that  department  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Penhallow.  This  able  woman  explained  to  me  how 
different  McGill  life  was  in  her  student  days,  and  how 
great  the  influence  its  former  Principal^  Sir  Wilham 
Dawson,  who  held  office  over  forty  years,  had  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  status  of  the  University  during  his 
long  association  with  it. 

A  visit  to  the  Royal  Victoria  College  for  Women, 
situated  in  the  residential  quarter  of  the  city,  and  a 
talk  with  its  Warden,  Miss  Hurlbatt,  is  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  This  charming  and  cultured  gentlewoman 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  Dominion,  and  considers  that  the 
Men^s  Canadian  Clubs  are  invaluable  institutions  at 
the  present  time  when  the  youthful  nation  is  shaping 
its  course.  She  considers  that  the  opportunities 
afforded  of  hearing  not  only  experts,  but  some  of  the 
worlcVs  foremost  thinkers  on  a  varied  selection  of 
topics  can  only  result  in  broadening  the  mental 
horizon  and  affording  food  for  thought  to  men  who 
have  immense  responsibihties  thrust  upon  them. 

The  Royal  Victoria  College,  the  gift  of  Lord 
Strathcona  (a  photograph  of  whose  Montreal  resi¬ 
dence  I  was  able  to  secure,  taken  when  occupied  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Family),  instituted  in  1898, 
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is  the  sequel  to  a  sum  given  by  him  in  1883,  to  endow 
a  College  and  classes  for  women.  It  offers  residence 
and  opportunities  of  college  hfe  to  the  girl  students 
of  McGill  who  follow  the  courses  in  Art  offered  by 
the  University.  Lectures  are  given  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  either  in  the  College  itself,  or  in  the  University 
Buildings,  and  the  women  attend  the  laboratories 
for  practical  instruction. 

The  College  on  Sherbrook  Street,  not  far  from 
the  University,  is  a  fire-proof  building,  and  is  built 
on  generous  lines  from  both  artistic  and  utihtarian 
standpoints.  The  Assembly  Hall  is  magnificent  and 
spacious,  larger  than  any  other  in  the  University, 
and  is  used  by  the  latter  for  important  functions. 
Out  of  the  294  students  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Royal  Victoria  College,  98  have  married,  but  32  of 
these  had  previously  been  engaged  in  teaching ;  108 
are  at  present  teachers,  five  are  nurses,  four  sub¬ 
sequently  qualified  and  practised  in  medicine,  three 
hold  positions  in  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  work,  three  are  journahsts,  two  hold  Civil  Service 
appointments,  one  is  holding  a  paid  appointment  in 
Charity  Organisation  work,  two  have  subsequently 
qualified  to  teach  Domestic  Science,  three  are  dead, 
leaving  about  fifty  unmarried,  not  professionally 
occupied. 

The  courses  offered  by  McGill  form  a  useful  pre¬ 
liminary  for  specialised  work.  The  total  charges  for 
tuition,  board,  and  residence  range  from  about  $403 
to  $460  for  the  whole  College  session,  including  the 
summer  classes ;  or  from  $350  to  $400  exclusive  of 
the  summer  classes. 

Feeling  that  my  mental  grip  of  the  educational 
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facilities  afforded  by  McGill  would  be  incomplete 
without  visiting  Macdonald  College,  I  set  off  one 
afternoon  to  Ste  Anne  de  Belleville,  where  a  lady 
whom  I  had  met  at  one  of  the  numerous  Women’s 
Clubs  in  Montreal,  Miss  Macmillan,  Superintendent 
of  the  Men’s  Residence,  kindly  explained  to  me  the 
aims  and  objects  of  this  College,  another  munificent 
gift  of  Sir  Wilham  Macdonald. 

The  Scheme  means  briefly  “  Back  to  the  land.” 
Underlying  all  its  activities  in  Agriculture  and  in 
Household  Science,  as  also  in  its  School  for  Teachers, 
the  basic  idea  is  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
especially  essential  to  the  needs  of  the  population  in 
rural  districts.  No  one  recognises  more  fully  than  the 
donor  that  the  rural  communities  are  the  producers  of 
the  wealth  of  Canada,  and  the  advantages  which  the 
Dominion  should  reap  from  this  College — founded, 
erected,  equipped,  and  endowed  by  a  citizen  of  Mon¬ 
treal — are  increased  and  improved  farm  products, 
greater  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  the  home,  better 
taught  schools  for  children,  and  a  finer  sense  of 
individual  responsibiUty.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  when  I  visited  it,  and  a  basket-ball  match  was 
proceeding  between  the  Royal  Victoria  College  team 
and  the  girl  students  of  Macdonald.  The  game  was 
swift  and  graceful,  taking  place  in  a  fine  gymnasium 
in  one  of  the  chief  buildings.  Afterwards,  via  an 
underground  passage,  we  returned  to  the  Men’s  Re¬ 
sidence,  where  the  same  game  was  being  energetically 
played  in  their  gymnasium,  between  Macdonald  men 
and  “  The  Harriers.” 

An  article  on  this  College  by  Miss  L.  Robins,  one 
of  the  lecturers,  is  so  descriptive  that  I  quote  from 
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it  j-s  follows  :  “  The  harvests  of  1904  were  on  the 

fields  when  Sir  W.  C.  Macdonald  purchased  the 
Robert  Reford  Ayrshire  stock  farm  and  five  smaller 
farms,  561  acres  in  all,  on  the  beautiful  Ottawa  River 
near  the  village  of  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue.  In 
May  1905,  as  by  enchantment,  the  College  build¬ 
ings  began  to  rise  one  after  the  other  on  a  fifty-acre 
field  sloping  towards  the  river  ;  the  administration 
building  with  its  offshoots,  the  bacteriology-biology- 
entomology  building  and  chemistry-physics  building, 
the  women's  residence,  the  men's  residence,  the 
horticultural  building,  the  greenhouses,  the  barns, 
the  day-school,  the  houses  of  the  workmen,  staff,  and 
principal.  Within,  laboratories,  baths  (that  rivalled 
those  of  Old  Rome),  swimming  pools,  gymnasia, 
reception  rooms,  etc.,  appeared.  Water,  lighting,  and 
heating  systems  were  rapidly  installed.  Plate-glass 
windows  through  which  the  sun's  rays  have  an  un¬ 
obstructed  entrance  into  well-hghted  rooms ;  oak 
furniture  strong  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  century,  the  best  of  hnen,  blankets,  and  Royal 
Worcester  china,  abeady  have  made  life  a  very  pleasant 
thing  to  hundreds  of  students.  Good  roads,  green 
sward,  young  orchards,  experimental  plots,  farm 
produce,  shrubbery  and  flowers  cover  the  once  bare 
brown  earth." 
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Ottawa — The  Government  Buildings — Immigration  problems — Well- 
paid  women — Champlain  at  the  Chaudiere — Rideau  Hall — The 
Laurentian  Lakes. 


VISIT  to  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion, 


is  bound  to  be  interesting  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  it  was  with  some  curiosity  as  to  the  degree 
of  cold  I  should  experience  that  on  the  eve  of  1912, 
on  arrival,  I  bestowed  myself  and  my  effects  into  a 
comfortable  sleigh. 

Political  life  had  relaxed  its  energies  during  the 
brief  respite  afforded  by  the  Christmas  recess.  Hard- 
worked  members  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
still  away  in  the  provinces,  enjoying  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

In  Ottawa  the  shops  still  bore  traces  of  the  festive 
season.  On  New  Year’s  Day  the  streets  were  scenes 
of  an  interesting  activity.  From  the  windows  of  the 
Hotel  Russell,  which  is  centrally  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  colossal  Chateau  Laurier,  a  new  hotel 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  is  building, 
and  which  will  soon  be  open  to  the  public,  one  had  a 
good  view  of  the  gentlemen  of  Canada,  who  from  far 
and  near  assembled  to  attend  a  Levee  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  presence  of  the  popular 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  who  represented  His 
Majesty  on  this  occasion  enhanced  the  interest  of  an 
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annual  state  function.  On  the  same  day  the  Mayoral 
elections  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  well-known  citizen, 
Mr.  Hopewell,  to  that  dignity;  whilst  horse-racing 
in  the  afternoon  in  Lansdowne  Park  and  A  Choco¬ 
late  Soldier  ""  in  the  way  of  theatrical  entertainment 
showed  that  Ottawa  was  live  and  rejoicing.  The 
city,  certainly,  is  one  of  many  interests,  utihtarian, 
scientific,  hterary,  social ;  but  over  and  above  all  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  is  that  of  the  Civil  power,  for 
up  to  date  the  military  and  the  naval  forces  of  this 
ambitious  nation  are  significant  only  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  still  in  their  infancy. 

My  first  visit,  naturally,  was  to  the  Parhamentary 
Buildings,  which  are  magnificent  erections,  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  Ottawa,  the 
third  river  in  size  and  importance  in  the  Dominion. 
No  finer  spot  could  have  been  chosen,  for  looking 
across  the  frozen  Ottawa  from  the  terrace  at  the 
back  of  the  Buildings,  a  vast  panorama  unfolds  itself 
of  winding  river  and  undulating  country  bounded 
by  the  blue  Laurentian  range,  the  composition  of 
which  is  still  somewhat  of  a  conundrum  to  the 
geologist.  Although  its  height  is  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level  it  should  inspire  respect  as  it 
contains  the  oldest  rocks  as  yet  discovered  in  the 
world.  The  site  for  the  Canadian  Parhament  House 
is  unique  in  that  it  afiords  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  the  architect’s  skill.  The  Buildings 
are  on  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  central,  which 
provides  accommodation  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  fine  Library  in  the  rear, 
is  approached  by  flights  of  steps  in  the  middle 
and  at  each  side  of  the  vast  quadrangle,  whilst 
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east  and  west  are  the  Government  departmental 
offices. 

The  towers  with  their  fine  proportions,  built  in 
modern  Gothic  style,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  city.  The  three 
buildings  are  uniformly  built  of  rock-faced  sandstone 
brought  from  the  Nepean  quarries  close  to  Ottawa, 
the  dressings  are  of  sandstone  found  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  the  red  stone  used  in  the  arches  comes  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  No  great  pomp  marks  the 
interior  of  the  Senators"  Chamber,  or  that  of  the 
Commons ;  in  the  former  you  tread  on  a  crimson 
carpet,  in  the  latter  you  walk  over  a  green  one 
in  somewhat  second-rate  condition.  Each  member 
has  a  desk  in  front  of  his  seat,  to  which  his  name  is 
affix;ed.  Over  the  Speaker"s  chair  in  the  Commons, 
which  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  factions,  sit 
the  reporters ;  above  them  are  galleries  running 
round  the  Chamber  open  to  both  sexes — cages  for 
women  are  not  considered  necessary  ! 

An  attendant,  speaking  perfect  Enghsh,  assured 
me  he  was  a  French  Canadian,  and  with  a  politeness 
which  comes  sometimes  as  a  surprise  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  showed  me  over  the  building.  There 
were  220  seats  in  the  Commons. 

“  But  where  will  you  accommodate  new  members  ? 

I  asked. 

“  There’s  room  for  another  row  at  the  back  over 
there,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  sides  of  the  Chamber. 
“  We  expect  to  have  an  addition  after  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Bill  has  passed.” 

Every  ten  years  they  are  obliged  to  pass  a 
Bill  of  the  kind,  are  they  not  ?  ”  I  casually  inquired. 
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“  Representation  in  Canada  is  according  to  popu¬ 
lation  ;  at  least  that’s  the  idea,”  remarked  the  man. 

I  groaned  inwardly,  wondering  why  young  nations 
can  get  sane  and  reasonable  laws  passed,  whilst  our 
statesmen  are  content  to  haggle  over  the  pence  a 
maidservant  shall  contribute  weekly  to  insure  her 
health  during  those  years  when  her  strength  is  at 
its  best,  at  a  time  when  the  injustice  of  our  repre¬ 
sentation  is  a  clamant  evil.  Where  would  all  those 
excitable  Hibernians,  who  as  I  write  these  words 
are  ruhng  the  roost  under  King  Redmond  at  West¬ 
minster,  be  if  population  was  the  basis  of  represen¬ 
tation? 

We  passed  through  corridors  and  reading-rooms, 
where  every  newspaper  pubhshed  in  Canada  and  a 
table  full  of  British  journals  lay  at  the  disposal  of 
members,  on  our  way  to  the  Library.  This  again 
is  an  architectural  gem.  Built  in  rotunda  form,  its 
lofty  dome  is  supported  by  massive  and  flying 
buttresses  crowned  with  pinnacles.  The  interior 
is  inviting-looking  to  the  last  degree — just  the  sort 
of  place  where  you  would  hke  to  be  turned  into 
loose  during  a  Canadian  winter.  The  choicest 
Canadian  woods  are  inlaid  upon  the  floor,  the  book¬ 
shelves  are  richly  carved  in  white  pine :  there  are 
three  stories  with  galleries  giving  access  to  the  books, 
and  the  total  numberof  volumes  amounts  to  1,000,000, 
the  Library  being  supported  by  a  Parhamentary 
grant.  As  I  looked  about  me,  the  attendant  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  librarian’s  room  was  close  by,  so 
thinking  it  might  be  interesting  to  talk  to  the  keeper 
of  the  nation’s  books  I  immediately  requested  the 
man  to  take  in  my  card. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  Griffin  is  a  well-known  man  of  letters 
and  contributor  to  British  journals,  as  well  as 
a  first-rate  talker,  besides  being  an  out-and-out 
Conservative,  who  would  die  in  the  last  ditch 
rather  than  yield  an  inch  to  the  onslaught  of 
democracy.  I  spent  a  good  hour  talking  to  him 
in  his  warm  and  comfortably  furnished  study.  My 
first  question  was  to  inquire  how  it  came  about 
that  Ottawa  was  chosen  as  a  seat  for  the  Federal 
Government  ? 

“  It  was  Queen  Victoria’s  choice,”  he  informed 
me ;  “  she  was  never  here  in  her  life,  but  she  acted 
no  doubt  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  the 
Governor-General.” 

“  How  long  ago  ?  ”  I  asked,  because  Ottawa 
gives  one  the  impression  of  respectabiHty  as  to  age, 
not  as  a  city  rejoicing  in  new  birth. 

“  In  1858.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  dispute 
about  the  seat  of  government  between  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  so  Her  Majesty  was 
asked  to  choose  a  site,”  he  explained ;  adding, 
“  You  would  have  seen  the  surrounding  country  to 
greater  advantage  if  you  had  come  in  late  spring. 
Over  there  in  each  valley  amongst  the  hills,”  and 
he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  Laurentian  range, 
“  there  are  the  most  fertile  spots  and  farmsteads 
to  be  found  anywhere.” 

“  Do  they  belong  to  French  Canadians  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  no ;  different  nationahties,  probably  the 
ubiquitous  Scot  amongst  them  !  ” 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  province  of 
Ontario  had  impressed  me,  he  said  :  “  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  Banner  province.  There  are 
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many  descendants  of  good  old  families  to  be  found 
in  every  town  of  Ontario;  many  of  them  have 
lovely  houses  with  beautiful  lawns  and  well-kept 
gardens.” 

Since  the  rebels  of  1775  in  the  New  England 
States  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  plebeian 
portion  of  the  New  England  settlers,  whilst  those 
who  left  them  to  enter  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
to  settle  round  Lake  Ontario  represented  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  England,  one  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  remarked  how  I  had  just  heard  it  said  that  the 
Maritime  States  were  inhabited  by  a  people  with  no 
initiative,  always  waiting  for  the  Government  to 
do  something  for  them,  whereat  he  laughed  somewhat 
scornfully,  declaring  that  most  of  the  best  brains 
that  ever  ruled  this  country  came  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Referring  to  the  Borden  Ministry  as  “  honest  men,” 
I  asked  him  for  a  definition  of  graft  as  understood  in 
the  sense  Canadian,  for  to  my  British  blunt  way  of 
looking  at  things  it  seemed  to  be  a  polite  term  for 
thieving.  It  is  not  needful  to  repeat  Mr.  Griffin^’s 
explanation  of  the  word,  for  there  was  no  reason, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  to  correct  my  original  idea  of 
its  meaning. 

Another  interesting  visit  was  one  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Immigration,  to  whom  I  unburdened 
myself  of  a  problem  which  was  the  result  of  a  study 
of  emigration  propaganda,  in  which  the  demand 
seemed  limited  to  farm  labourers  and  domestic  ser¬ 
vants.  It  had  been  revolving  in  my  mind  some 
time  without  having  found  its  solution. 

‘‘  Where,”  I  asked,  “  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
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of  the  great  class  of  farmers  and  agriculturists"  in 
this  country  ? 

“  Coming  into  the  towns  as  fast  as  they  can. 
Our  offices  are  full  of  women.  They  come  here  as 
stenographers ;  they  go  to  manufacturing  centres 
as  factory  hands  and  into  places  of  business.” 

“  Anywhere,  in  fact,  except  on  the  land,”  I  sug¬ 
gested,  for  if  there  was  one  thing  that  struck  me 
more  than  another,  it  was  the  practical  refusal  of 
the  unmarried  women  of  Eastern  Canada  to  associate 
themselves  in  any  capacity  with  the  agricultural 
life  of  the  western  prairies.  The  alleged  reason  is, 
they  know  too  well  the  hardships  inseparable  from 
its  chmatic  and  crude  conditions.  Many  have 
told  me  in  pitying  sincerity  that  ignorance  and  mis¬ 
representation  only,  can  account  for  any  attraction 
that  hfe  on  prairie  farms  may  possess  for  their  British 
sisters ;  for  themselves,  nothing  would  induce  them 
to  go  West ! 

“  It  is  our  duty  to  try  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
towns,”  he  remarked.  “  Of  course  it  is  education 
that  is  doing  it.  The  boys  go  off  to  the  Universities 
to  be  engineers,  or  parsons,  when  they  should  be 
farmers  !  ” 

“  What  is  the  remedy  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  You  would 
not  stop  their  education  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  we  are  trying  to  run  it  on  lines  deahng 
more  with  agriculture.” 

In  Ottawa,  the  number  of  women  earning  good 
wages  as  stenographers,  and  in  other  capacities, 
who  seem  quite  contented  with  their  hves  and  not 
anxious  to  be  entangled  in  matrimonial  nets  where 
the  cooking  of  food  and  the  washing  of  dishes  seem, 
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as  things  arrange  themselves  in  Canada,  obhgatory 
upon  the  wife  when  means  are  hmited,  is  sufficient 
to  make  one  think  seriously. 

“  Men  say  they  don’t  hke  asking  women  to  marry, 
when  they  themselves  are  probably  earning  very 
little  more  than  our  salaries,”  a  clever  girl  said  to 
me.  She  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  Government 
offices,  and  with  two  women  bachelor  friends  was 
living  in  an  apartment  under  very  comfortable 
circumstances. 

“  And  you  know  you  can’t  live  cheaply  in  Ottawa,” 
she  explained.  “  Coal  is  305.  a  ton,  and  you  must 
have  warmth.” 

“  How  do  you  manage  about  your  meals  when 
you  are  out  all  day  ?  ”  I  asked,  interested  in  this 
combined  housekeeping. 

“We  get  them  at  a  capital  restaurant  kept  by 
an  Enghshwoman  quite  close  to  the  house,”  was 
the  reply. 

I  was  invited  to  an  impromptu  tea,  which  was 
deftly  prepared.  These  ladies,  as  evidenced  by 
the  frequent  telephone  calls,  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  the  books  of  the  day  lay  on  their  tables, 
and  they  were  apparently  not  only  as  happy  as 
mortals  have  any  right  to  be,  but  were  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  day ;  indeed  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  converse  with  them.  Nor  was  it  amazing  that 
not  one  of  them,  or  of  their  friends  who  dropped  in, 
seemed  desirous  to  exchange  their  independence 
for  wifehood. 

Not  far  away  at  the  corner  of  the  street  an  enor¬ 
mous  building  belonging  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  housing  a  large  number  of  bachelors, 
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had  previously  arrested  my  attention;  and  these 
two  phases  of  Canadian  life  to  be  found  side  by  side 
in  the  city  of  Ottawa  as  in  other  cities,  where  men 
and  women  of  the  best  type,  industrious,  intelhgent, 
broad-minded,  and  capable  are  growing  increasingly 
reluctant  to  take  upon  themselves  marital  respon- 
sibihties  afford  food  for  speculation  as  to  what 
the  necessarily  altered  type  of  the  future  Canadian 
will  be  in  view  of  the  prohfic  French  Canadian 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  incoming  European  or 
American  emigrant  on  the  other. 

In  these  days  of  enlightened  ideals  and  of  pro¬ 
gressive  thought  and  hterature,  no  one  who  has  any 
notion  of  the  cost  of  living  in  urban  centres  can 
express  surprise  that  the  daily  task  and  common 
round  associated,  as  it  must  be  for  couples  of  moderate 
income,  with  the  continual  preparing  of  meals  and 
washing  up,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  entrancing 
prospect  for  life  as  compared  with  one  of  independence 
and  comfort.  Some  day,  when  co-operative  house¬ 
keeping  on  a  large  scale  is  adopted,  things  may  be 
different. 

Again,  in  contrast  with  that  large  class  of  noble 
women  who  in  various  ways  at  this  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  Canadian  development  are  doing  splen¬ 
did  work  in  a  public-spirited  and  intelligent  manner, 
one  meets  with  a  class  of  persons  who  complain  that 
no  writer  on  life  in  Canada  has  ever  done  them 
justice ;  or,  as  they  express  it,  “  written  them  up  ” 
truthfully.  Women  of  this  type  are  possessed  of 
an  ignorance  so  abysmal  that  even  the  perusal 
of  the  daily  newspaper  is  apparently  too  much  for 
their  weak  brains,  unless  indeed  it  be  to  see  how 
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their  tea-parties  compare  with  their  neighbours’  in 
the  “  Society  ”  columns  of  the  Woman’s  Page. 
Over-dressed  and  parasitical,  their  self-centred  hves 
appear  so  shallow  and  aimless  to  the  intelHgent 
observer,  that  he  or  she  is  speechless  with  contempt 
for  the  type  of  mind  that  could  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  the  reading  pubhc  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  of 
any  other  sane  nation,  could  possibly  be  interested 
in  the  flimsy  social  doings  of  women  characterised 
by  a  vulgarity  and  a  lack  of  courtesy  unknown  to 
any  class  of  persons,  but  to  that  which  has  suddenly 
leapt  into  great  wealth  unaccompanied  by  breeding, 
education,  or  good  nature.  If  such  persons  yearn  for 
notoriety,  it  would  be  well  to  acquire  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  English  grammar,  to  cultivate  a  refined 
voice  and  manner,  and  to  study  carefully  correct 
pronunciation :  these  being,  all  the  world  over,  the 
initial  qualifications  of  gentlewomen. 

With  regard  to  the  rise  in  prices,  not  only  in  the 
cost  of  hving,  but  generally,  I  may  here  note  that, 
in  a  conversation  I  held  with  one  of  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  Ottawa,  I  was  informed  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  prices  of  articles  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  have  advanced  100  per  cent.  Three  years 
before,  this  gentleman  had  built  a  house  which  had 
cost  $3,500.  If,  said  he,  a  replica  of  it  were  to  be 
erected  at  the  present  time,  it  could  not  be  done  under 
$7,000. 

A  friend  of  his  had  bought  some  land  near  Mon¬ 
treal  for  $28,000  some  seven  years  since,  which  he 
had  just  sold  for  $280,000.  Probably  the  explana¬ 
tion  is,  that  some  railway  company,  or  trading 
concern  can  find  no  other  site.  One  is  constantly 
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hearing  of  remarkable  sales  of  land,  which  owing 
to  the  rapid  development  of  business  in  Canada 
occasionally  fetch  record  prices. 

The  Ottawa  River  is  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge, 
a  hundred  yards  below  the  Chaudiere  Falls — Ottawa 
lying  at  one  end  and  the  manufacturing  city  of  Hull, 
with  an  almost  French  population  of  16,000,  at  the 
other.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  largest  saw-mills 
in  the  world.  With  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water  power,  every  available  space  for  flour-mills, 
pulp-mills,  and  for  various  industries  has  been  taken 
below  the  Chaudiere  Falls.  Of  the  various  tributaries 
of  this  river,  the  Gatineau,  which  flows  through  the 
northern  forests  for  over  300  miles  and  enters  the 
Ottawa  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  is  worthy 
of  mention;  also  the  Rideau,  a  smaller  river  which 
plunges  in  double  falls  over  a  layer  of  rocks  into  that 
magnificent  stream  only  a  mile  east  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Buildings,  and  has  given  its  name  to  streets 
and  to  canals  and  to  Government  House  itself. 
When  the  earhest  voyagers  passed  up  the  Grand 
River  (the  Ottawa),  they  saw  the  “slow  dropping  veil 
of  thinnest  lawn,'’  and  cried  out  Le  Rideau  !  Le 
Rideau  ! 

Those  French  explorers  were  not  insensible  to 
Nature's  grandeurs,  and  Champlain  thus  describes 
the  Falls  of  the  Chaudiere  as  they  burst  upon  his 
enchanted  sight  three  hundred  years  ago.  “  The 
water  falls  at  one  point  with  such  impetuosity  upon 
the  rock  that  it  has  in  course  of  time  worn  out  a 
deep  and  wide  basin.  Into  this  the  water  rushes 
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with  a  whirling  motion,  boihng  up  tumultuously  in 
the  midst,  so  that  the  Indians  call  it  Asticou,  which 
means  cauldron  (Chaudiere)/’  This  waterfall  pro¬ 
duces  a  noise  that  may  be  heard  two  leagues  away. 
The  explorer  relates  how  he  paddled  up  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  demon-haunted  falls,  “  where  the 
Indians  took  the  canoes  and  our  Frenchmen  and 
myself,  our  arms,  provisions,  and  other  commo¬ 
dities.”  He  speaks  of  the  sharp  rocky  portages 
where  they  passed  the  falls  and  rapids,  until  a  few 
hours  after  they  embarked  upon  a  peaceful  lake, 
“  where  there  were  very  beautiful  islands  filled  with 
vines,  walnut,  and  other  agreeable  trees.” 

The  expedition  penetrated  seventy  miles  up  the 
Ottawa,  until  Allumette  Island  was  reached,  where  a 
large  settlement  of  friendly  Algonquins  received  them 
kindly. 

Rideau  Hall,  the  present  residence  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  in  his  official  capacity  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  a  mass  of 
rambling  buildings  standing  among  gardens  and 
terraces,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  in  an 
easterly  direction  from  the  Federal  Buildings.  The 
reception-rooms  are  large  and  handsomely  furnished, 
but  the  private  suites  are  not  spectacular  as  to 
decoration.  Local  rumour  runs  to  the  effect  that 
$100,000  was  voted  by  the  last  Government  for 
repairs  and  for  redecoration  of  the  Viceregal  resi¬ 
dence.  Since  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives  an  inspector  reports  that,  judging  from 
work  actually  done,  he  can  only  account  for  $20,000 
of  that  sum.  No  wonder  questions  are  being  asked 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  pubhc  moneys  ! 
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One  hears  on  all  sides  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Ducal  family.  Its  members  meet  with  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  wherever  they  go.  Princess  Patricia  has  won 
the  hearts  of  all,  from  the  children  who  came  to  her 
Christmas  party  to  the  students  of  McGill  University 
who  cheered  vociferously  in  her  honour.  There  are 
beautiful  drives  past  Rideau  Hall  in  the  direction 
of  an  attractive  residential  suburb,  Rockville,  over¬ 
looking  the  broad  river ;  in  summer  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  charming.  Fishing  amongst  the  lakes  in 
the  Laurentian  Hills  is  a  favourite  sport ;  trout  and 
black  bass  are  to  be  found.  These  sheets  of  water 
are  any  size  from  30  to  300  acres,  and  they  he 
among  beautifully  wooded  hills.  In  the  month  of 
May  these  lovely  retreats  are  most  attractive,  the 
trees  are  beginning  to  put  forth  leaf  and  blossom, 
the  woods  are  picturesque  with  traihng  arbutus, 
witch-hazel,  and  other  flowers,  whilst  the  Canadian 
partridge,  the  ruffled  grouse  and  other  birds  fly 
overhead. 
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Professor  Macoun — The  National  Museum — Mrs.  Paget’s  book — The 
Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden — A  multi-millionaire. 

■pERHAPS  at  Ottawa,  more  than  at  any  other 
city  in  the  Dominion,  one  meets  with  inter¬ 
esting  individuals  who  can  record  to  their  credit 
‘‘  something  attempted,  something  done ""  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  whose  ways  of  looking  at 
the  world  around  them  are  not  those  of  persons  who 
circle  in  narrow  grooves,  or  stick  in  ruts  of  conven¬ 
tionality.  The  life-histories  of  such  stand  out  in 
clear-cut  relief  against  the  humdrum  existence  of 
their  fellows. 

It  was  in  the  empty  halls  of  the  recently  erected 
Museum  that  I  met  Professor  Macoun,  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  department  which  deals  with  the  geo¬ 
logical  exploration  of  the  Dominion.  His  conver¬ 
sation,  tinged  with  the  glow  of  happy  retrospective 
memory,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  I  hstened  to 
in  Canada.  He  explained  that  the  fine  building, 
destined  to  be  the  future  storehouse  of  the  nation’s 
curios  and  art  specimens,  was  as  yet  in  its  earhest 
stage  of  existence ;  then  with  a  keenness  rarely  met 
with  in  octogenarians  rapidly  reviewed  his  numerous 
journeys  and  experiences. 

From  the  Professor’s  erect  bearing  and  bright, 
spirited  manner,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
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he  is  much  over  sixty.  With  a  buoyancy  and  touch 
of  humour  he  told  me  how,  year  after  year,  he  had 
explored  the  Rockies,  and  had  climbed  every  peak 
almost  in  the  southern  end  of  the  range.  With 
several  other  famous  scientists  he  had  explored 
these  mountains  to  find  the  most  suitable  route 
for  the  transcontinental  railway.  (It  is,  however, 
to  the  genius  of  Sir  Standford  Fleming,  another  of 
Canada’s  grand  old  men,  that  the  C.P.R.  Co.,  is 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  pass  which  enables 
trains  to  run  through  to  the  coast.  Quite  recently 
the  last-named  octogenarian  has  submitted  to  the 
Dominion  Government  a  scheme  to  complete  the 
telegraphic  girdle  of  the  world,  bringing  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Austraha,  New  Zealand,  India,  and  South 
Africa  into  touch  with  each  other,  without  passing 
through  the  territories  of  other  nations.) 

It  would  be  hazardous  even  to  conjecture  how 
many  thousands  of  miles  Professor  Macoun  has 
travelled  in  the  course  of  his  annual  excursions. 
In  speaking  of  the  first  voyage  up  the  Red  River 
of  a  steam-boat,  some  forty  years  ago,  he  described 
very  graphically  how  the  Indians  had  assembled 
at  a  certain  point  to  see  this  wonderful  invention 
of  the  white  man,  and  with  what  curiosity  they 
watched  the  gradual  advance  towards  them  of  this 
wonderful  ship,  propelled  without  sails  and  without 
oars.  Possessed  by  the  spirit  of  mischief  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  had  suggested  to  the  captain  to  give  them  a 
salute  from  the  steamer,  and  accordingly  a  prolonged 
screech  was  the  result.  In  a  moment  the  terrified 
Indians  had  fallen  flat  on  the  ground,  and  were 
wrigghng  and  writhing  as  fast  as  they  could  through 
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the  prairie  grass  to  get  out  of  range  of  the  murderous 
toy  of  the  white  man^s  invention.  The  prairie  had 
looked  ahve  with  red  snakes  ! 

Upstairs,  an  Art  Gallery  already  contains  a  fair 
collection  of  pictures.  A  number  of  geological  speci¬ 
mens  still  remain  in  packages,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  Museum  is  anything  approaching  com¬ 
pleteness.  IVIr.  Camsells,  who  is  the  first  geologist 
to  find  diamonds  in  Canada,  which  occurred  near 
Lytton  in  British  Columbia,  informed  me  that  tie 
scientists  of  that  department  are  already  preparing 
for  a  great  Geological  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
Dominion  in  the  summer  of  1913,  when  members  will 
be  taken  in  a  special  train  from  one  end  of  Canada  to 
the  other.  No  better  field  for  geological  research  in 
the  world  can  be  found  than  British  North  America, 
where,  so  far,  very  httle  effectual  work  has  been 
completed  when  the  enormous  extent  of  territory  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  gain  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Ameha  Paget,  whose  husband  is  in  the 
Department  of  Indian  affairs,  and  whose  sympathies 
with  the  Indians  are  the  result  of  a  life-long  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them.  This  lady  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  circle  at  the  Fort  of 
Good  Hope,  one  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
trading  stations  in  the  North-West  Territory,  close 
to  the  Mackenzie  River.  Moreover  she  had,  as  a  young 
girl,  the  unique  experience  of  having  been  with  her 
family  captured  and  carried  300  miles  north  of  Fort 
Pitt  by  hostile  Indians  during  the  second  Riel  rebel¬ 
lion  in  1885. 

Although  the  latter  had  burnt  and  looted  the 
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settlement  at  Fort  Pitt,  the  official  and  his  family 
were  not  ill  treated.  Friendly  Crees  had  been  with 
the  marauding  party,  and  had  procured  a  horse  for 
their  mother,  although  the  younger  captives  trudged 
along  wet  and  barefoot.  She  remarked  : 

“  It  was  wonderful  we  never  caught  cold,  for  we 
used  to  He  on  the  ground  at  night,  with  our  clothes 
and  hair  soaking  wet.^' 

Their  release  came  about  eventually,  through  the 
intervention  of  friendly  Indians.  This  lady’s  maternal 
family  had  for  five  generations  held  positions  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company. 

“  They  used  to  send  the  girls  to  school  at  Red  River, 
where  there  was  an  Enghshwoman,  a  Miss  Davis,  who 
kept  a  school  and  educated  them  splendidly,”  Mrs. 
Paget  explained,  when  speaking  of  the  Company’s 
officials,  who  were  often  members,  or  descendants  of 
good  Scotch  families. 

What  life  could  have  been  in  the  wild  North-West 
in  those  days  fascinated  me  to  think.  I  was  curious 
as  to  their  mode  of  existence,  so  I  asked  “  What 
did  you  wear  in  those  isolated  places  when  you  were  a 
girl  ?  ” 

“  Wear  !  ”  she  exclaimed ;  “  why  the  very  best 
serge  and  linen  that  money  could  buy.  It  all  came 
through  the  Company.  They  never  brought  shoddy 
things  as  the  ordinary  traders.  If  they  had,  I  don’t 
believe  they  would  ever  have  kept  their  trade  with 
the  Indians.” 

“  And  the  Indian  knew  a  good  thing  when  he 
bought  it  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  They  learnt  long  ago  that  they  were  well  paid  for 
the  furs  they  bartered  for  commodities.  The  Hudson 
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Bay  blankets  were  made  in  England  especially  for  tbe 
Company.  I  wish  I  had  some  of  them  now.  They 
were  thick  and  good  and  never  wore  out — very 
different  from  what  you  get  in  the  stores  nowadays. 
They  were  catalogued  as  to  size,  so  that  the  Indians 
knew  exactly  the  article  they  wanted, explained 
she. 

Mrs.  Paget  has  written  a  valuable  work  entitled 
The  People  of  the  Plains^  in  which  she  describes  sym¬ 
pathetically  and  graphically  the  life  and  customs, 
with  their  rehgious  beliefs,  of  the  Crees  and  Saulteaux, 
her  life-long  friends,  to  whom  she  is  devoted ;  their 
gentle  and  dignified  manners  are  to  her  their  striking 
characteristic. 

‘‘  I  have  heard  of  savage,  revengeful  cruelties,  but 
I  have  never  seen  that  side  of  Indian  nature,  and 
speak  as  I  find  ! she  had  observed  with  some  warmth 
when  that  topic  was  uppermost. 

Last  year,  in  company  with  a  friend,  she  spent 
several  weeks  camping  out  and  driving  over  1,800 
miles  across  the  prairies,  visiting  the  different  reserva¬ 
tions,  where  she  is  well  known  and  where  the  Indians 
hailed  her  approach  with  feelings  of  genuine  welcome. 
Here  she  read  to  various  chiefs  portions  of  her  book, 
wherein  she  describes  ceremonials,  or  folk-lore,  asking 
them  if  she  had  given  accurate  descriptions.  The 
four  tribes  inhabiting  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
are  the  Crees,  the  Saulteaux  (formerly  the  Ojibways, 
but  so  named  by  the  French  who  found  them  at  Sault 
Ste  Marie),  the  Assiniboines,  and  the  Sioux. 

An  interesting  interview,  although  a  short  one,  was 
that  with  the  Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden.  It  was  a  day 
or  two  before  the  assembling  of  Parhament,  otherwise 
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access  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  would  have  been  impossible;  as  it  was, 
some  perseverance  and  waiting  were  necessary  on 
my  part  before  I  was  admitted  to  his  private  sanctum. 
The  official  suite  of  the  Premier  is  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  departmental  building  overlooking  the  big 
quadrangle. 

Mr.  Borden  received  me  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
cordially  shaking  hands,  after  which  I  explained  the 
reason  of  my  visit  and  the  task  upon  which  I  was 
engaged.  The  room  was  by  no  means  sumptuously 
furnished,  but  it  looked  fitted  to  the  use  which  it 
served.  A  large  writing-table  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  apartment  covered  with  papers  of  all  kinds 
and  writing  material.  As  I  explained  that  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  views  on  one  or  two  prominent 
matters,  much  discussed  in  Great  Britain,  would  be 
received  with  great  interest,  he  foraged  amongst 
sundry  printed  matter  lying  in  front  of  him. 

“  The  subjects  you  speak  of  are  distinctly  interest¬ 
ing,  but  I  should  scarcely  flke  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
without  some  forethought ;  but,’'’  he  went  on  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  “  here  are  some  of  my  speeches 
during  the  election  campaign  in  the  west,  which  will 
I  think  afford  you  the  required  information  and  give 
you  a  correct  idea  of  my  views,  generally.” 

I  thanked  him,  saying  how  fully  aware  I  was  that 
official  utterances  were  hedged  by  circumstance. 

“  Are  you  staying  long  in  Ottawa  ?  ”  was  his  next 
question,  to  which  I  repfled 

“  Long  enough  to  get  some  idea  of  the  place  and 
its  people.” 

In  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  I  gathered  that  the 
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new  Premier  had  made  no  lengthy  stay  in  London 
for  several  years.  But,  in  describing  briefly  the 
intellectual  activities  of  women  in  Britain  to-day, 
with  special  reference  to  the  group  of  writers  and 
others  who  have  the  right  of  entry  to  the  Lyceum 
Club,  I  hoped  that  when  next  in  the  Empire’s  metro- 
pohs  he  would  afford  its  members  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him  speak  on  Canadian  aft’airs. 

“  It  is  good  of  you  to  have  admitted  me,”  I  said  as 
I  rose  from  my  chair,  “  for  you  must  be  excessively 
busy  just  before  Parhament  meets.” 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  on  hand  at  present,” 
he  said,  opening  the  door. 

“  Indeed  there  must  be,”  I  rephed.  “  Canada  is 
making  history  every  day.” 

“  You  are  quite  right,”  he  observed,  as  if  the  idea 
had  not  struck  him  before ;  “  that’s  just  what  we  are 
doing,  making  history  as  fast  as  we  can.  In  a  new 
country  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.” 

The  Premier  impressed  me  very  favourably  as  a 
man  of  quiet  manners  and  of  deep  thought.  His 
grey-blue  eyes  under  thick  bushy  brows  have  a 
pleasant  human  expression  in  them,  while  the  set  of 
the  countenance,  at  times  hve  and  alert,  is  more  of  the 
tranquil,  contemplative  type.  Of  ordinary  stature, 
he  looks  about  forty. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  measure  to  which  the 
Liberal-Conservative  Party  is  pledged,  is  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  Augean  stables  of  departmental  expendi¬ 
ture.  Scandal  upon  scandal  was  unearthed  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  recent  session,  and  “  not  a  tenth 
has  yet  been  told  !  ”  In  the  Premier’s  manifesto,  if 
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returned  to  power,  he  engages  that  a  thorough  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  method  by  which  the  pubhc 
expenditure  is  supervised  shall  be  made.  The 
increase  in  what  is  known  as  ordinary  controllable 
expenditure,  from  $21,500,000  in  1896  to  near 
$74,000,000  in  1911,  is  proof,  he  considers,  of  an 
extravagance  beyond  possible  defence)  whilst  to  the 
man  in  the  street  these  figures  announce  that 
“  graft  ”  has  been  hard  at  work  during  the  Laurier 
Administration. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  interview  I  attended 
the  opening  session  of  Parliament.  When  I  found 
my  way  to  the  strangers’  gallery  the  thinly  attended 
House  had  been  sitting  for  about  an  hour.  A  member 
of  the  Opposition  was  endeavouring  to  arouse  interest 
in  that  somewhat  unprofitable  Government  under¬ 
taking,  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Little  pages  in 
black  suits  and  white  ties  sat  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Speaker’s  chair,  alert  to  catch  a  nod  from  a  member 
who  wanted  a  book  from  the  library,  a  notice  sent  to 
the  Press  gallery,  or  possibly  a  letter  posted. 

I  immediately  espied  the  Ex-Premier  looking 
debonair  and  astute.  Opposite  him,  across  the  table, 
in  front  of  the  Speaker,  sat  the  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  who  during  the  lengthy  speech  previously 
alluded  to,  of  a  Mr.  Emmerson,  which  although 
accompanied  by  an  unction  and  fervour  of  diction 
which  should  have  carried  conviction  with  it,  was  from 
my  view-point,  and  evidently  from  that  of  others, 
absolutely  uninteresting,  took  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  tour  of  his  side  of  the  House  to  shake  hands 
with  and  to  talk  to  members  present.  Once  he  dis¬ 
appeared,  to  return  with  two  gentlemen  who  marched 
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up  to  the  table  before  the  Speaker’s  chair.  The 
central  figure  was  the  new  member  for  the  Yukon, 
Dr.  Thompson,  who  was  formally  introduced  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Borden. 

“  Let  him  take  his  seat,”  cried  the  Speaker,  whereat 
those  present  welcomed  the  new  aspirant  to  pohtical 
honour  by  a  clapping  of  hands. 

With  the  thermometer  registering  28°  below  zero 
the  opportunity  for  sight-seeing  in  my  case  was 
limited,  but  visits  to  the  Mint  and  the  Archives 
are  certainly  interesting;  so  also  is  the  Anghcan 
cathedral,  where  a  really  learned  divine,  in  the 
person  of  Canon  Kitson,  is  worth  hearing.  One 
morning,  however,  regardless  of  deep  snow  and 
a  driving  wind,  with  the  temperature  somewhere 
about  25°  below  zero,  I  took  the  street  car  to 
the  offices  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  Canada’s  far-famed 
lumber  king. 

The  offices,  pulp-mills,  and  paper  factory  are  built 
on  islands  close  to  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  where  the 
water  power  drives  the  machinery  in  one  part  only, 
of  the  factory.  Mr.  Bastido,  who  had  kindly  offered 
to  show  me  over,  took  me  at  once  into  a  huge  build¬ 
ing,  where  I  saw  spruce  logs  cut  into  lengths  entering 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  where  they  were 
immediately  seized  by  the  machinery,  stripped  of 
their  outer  bark  to  be  cut,  ground,  and  crushed  by 
divers  methods  ;  then  mixed  with  water  until  a  suffi¬ 
cient  consistency  is  reached,  when  the  pulp  is  welded 
into  sheets  between  heavy  rollers.  Then  I  entered  a 
second  building,  where  the  pulp  undergoes  the  sul¬ 
phite  process,  being  cooked  in  huge  “  digesters  ” 
with  an  acid,  the  product  of  sulphur  fumes  operating 
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on  lime,  which  gives  a  greater  strength  and  cohesive¬ 
ness  to  the  pulp.  In  the  third  building  this  mixture, 
whitened  by  an  ordinary  blueing  process  famihar 
to  washerwomen,  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent, 
of  sulphite  pulp  to  75  per  cent,  of  that  crushed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  looking  exactly  hke  milk,  was 
run  over  large  sheets  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
rollers  which  dry  and  press  at  the  same  time,  appear¬ 
ing  finally  in  huge  rolls  of  white  paper  ready  for  the 
printer’s  ink.  Over  120  tons  were  turned  out  daily. 
On  entering  the  Booth  offices  I  had  seen  an  enormous 
freight  train  loaded  with  logs  of  all  descriptions 
pass  slowly  round  to  their  yards.  This  was,  so  I  was 
informed,  the  daily  supply  from  the  forests  to  feed 
the  mills. 

The  owner  of  these  works  is  another  of  Canada’s 
grand  old  men.  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  whose  keen 
business  reputation  is  only  exceeded  by  his  philan¬ 
thropic  temperament,  does  not  even  know  the 
extent  of  his  multi-milhonairism.  He  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Ottawa.  Said  a  lady,  in 
describing  him  and  his  good-heartedness  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  terms  :  “  If  you  saw  him  you  wouldn’t 
think  he  was  worth  three  cents.”  The  moral  of  her 
remark  being  that  in  Canada  the  rule  holds  good — 
Appearances  are  at  times  deceptive  ! 

Interested  in  this  self-made  octogenarian,  I  asked 
my  companion  if  the  mills  were  the  source  of  all  his 
wealth. 

“  Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply.  “  He  owns  enormous 
forest  hmits  in  various  parts,  possibly  together 
amounting  to  10,000  square  miles.  Over  2,000  men 
are  employed  in  the  forests  getting  out  the  logs.  We 
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are  very  glad  to  see  the  snow;  it’s  just  what  our 
people  have  been  waiting  for.” 

“  I  suppose  the  recent  rise  in  the  value  of  land 
accounts  for  a  good  deal,”  I  remarked,  thinking  of 
Mr.  Booth’s  enormous  wealth. 

“  Exactly  !  ”  answered  Mr.  Bastido.  “  In  1867 
Mr.  Booth  bought  a  timber  hmit  for  $50,000  which 
is  now  worth  $2,000,000.  There  is  one  thing  which 
characterises  all  he  has  ever  put  his  hand  to.  He 
will  have  the  best  of  machinery,  no  matter  its  cost¬ 
liness,  and  he  will  sell  only  the  very  best  paper. 
Don’t  you  know  he  built  a  railroad  from  Ottawa 
to  Parry  Sound  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  said,  open-mouthed  with  amazement. 
“  I  never  knew  one  man  tackle  any  railroad  alone.” 

”  Well,  he  did.  The  Grand  Trunk  bought  it  off 
him,  and  his  engines  were  so  good  the  Company 
immediately  used  them  for  hauhng  their  heaviest 
freight  trains  !  ” 

No  wonder  the  people  of  Ottawa  hke  to  tell  you 
of  J.  R.  Booth. 

I  sorrowed  to  leave  the  Federal  Capital  without 
meeting  Colonel  Sam  Hughes,  Minister  of  Mihtia, 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  Dominion,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 

The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  4,000  regulars  of  the 
Canadian  standing  army  are  absolutely  outside  this 
department,  the  object  of  which  is  to  train  citizen 
soldiers  and  to  build  up  local  militia,  the  idea  being 
that  it  is  all  important  to  form  an  efficient  army  of 
marksmen  as  well  as  good  riders.  There  are  some 
sixty  thousand  enrolled  in  the  Mihtia  at  present ;  the 
headquarters  at  Ottawa  represent  the  school  of 
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instruction  for  the  movement.  Cadet  corps  in  urban 
and  rural  districts  are  already  doing  splendid  work, 
and  the  summer  camps,  during  which  time  mihtary 
discipline  is  maintained,  are  looked  forward  to  by 
college  lads  who  have  joined  the  Militia.  In  a 
recent  after-dinner  speech,  the  Minister  pointed  out 
that  in  the  history  of  British  warfare  many  of  those 
serving  in  the  Crimean  and  Napoleonic  wars  were 
mere  lads,  adding  :  “  There  are  no  better  fighting 
men  than  young  men  after  they  have  seen  service. 
There  is  more  money  spent  to-day,^’  he  continued, 
“  on  pohce  constables,  magistrates,  courts,  and 
prisons,  than  there  is  on  the  Mihtia.  The  city  of 
Ottawa  spends  more  money  in  forcing  the  people 
to  hve  morally  than  is  spent  on  the  local  mihtia 
force.  The  ranks  of  crime  are  not  recruited  from 
the  boys  who  wear  the  uniform — from  the  soldiers. 
From  the  moral  view-point  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  doing  away  with  the  pohce  and  training  the  boys 
of  the  country  in  obedience  and  disciphne.'^ 
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Ontario’s  first  settlers — Newark  described — Heroic  incident — Town¬ 
ships — Scotch  pioneers — The  Ottawa  Valley — Legislative  dead¬ 
locks. 

'^HE  city  of  Toronto,  stretching  ten  miles  on 
the  northern  bank  of  Lake  Ontario,  was,  in 
pre-colonial  days,  the  rendezvous  of  aboriginal 
tribes  for  council,  or  for  war.  The  word  Toronto 
means  in  Indian  “  a  meeting-place.”  It  was  first 
occupied  by  the  French,  who  built  a  fort  here  in 
1749,  called  Fort  Rouille.  Soon  after,  British  traders 
came  up  from  the  south,  and  in  the  wars  between 
the  Enghsh  and  French  it  was  burnt  by  the  latter 
to  prevent  it  affording  shelter  to  their  enemies  in 
1759.  With  the  subsequent  history  of  Ontario  and 
in  its  early  settlement  by  the  United  Empire  Loyahsts 
many  a  romantic  and  stirring  story  is  closely  inter¬ 
woven. 

In  an  interesting  paper  entitled  ‘‘  The  Peopling 
of  the  Province,”  by  C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  read  in  1899  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  Ontario,  the  various  ethnic 
elements  to  be  found  in  the  people  of  this  province 
are  described,  and  no  better  authority  can  be  cited 
to  explain  the  racial  make-up  of  its  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,687,641.  In  the  records  of  the  above- 
named  society  many  names  preceded  by  Van,  occur, 
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such  as  Van  Cleef,  Van  Skiven.  Their  owners,  who 
came  in  1783  from  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
lived  many  descendants  of  the  first  colonists  of 
Dutch  nationahty,  assisted  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  Upper  Canada.  There  were  also  Germans  among 
the  first  settlers,  probably  descendants  of  disbanded 
Hessians  from  the  Palatinate,  which  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  had  been  for  years  the  constant  scene 
of  devastating  warfare  between  the  French  and 
Germans,  who  had  accepted  gladly  the  invitation 
of  Mohawk  chiefs  to  settle  in  New  York  State  in 
1710. 

Ontario  in  reafity  owes  its  Protestant  settlement  to 
the  Loyahsts,  who  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  1785  had  settled  about  Niagara,  on 
the  Lake,  among  whom  were  descendants  of  Puritans 
and  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  for  these  in  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  had  gradually  sought  homes  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  settlements  in  New  England.  Among 
them  were  Quakers  as  well,  who  had  been  persecuted 
for  refusing  to  fight  against  the  Mother  Country. 
These  were  joined  afterwards  by  refugees,  who, 
saihng  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  landed  on  June  16, 
1784,  at  Adolphus  Town.  After  due  survey  they 
had  selected  the  Bay  of  Quinte  as  their  future  home. 

In  1812  the  population  of  the  province  had  grown 
to  75,000.  From  1825  to  1850,  streams  of  people 
poured  into  Upper  Canada.  This  inrush  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  crops  in  the  British  Isles,  an  outbreak 
of  cholera,  and  much  social  unrest,  together  with  the 
free  grant  land  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
In  1824  the  population  was  137,000;  by  the  year 
1851  it  had  leapt  to  951,000. 
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It  was  at  the  httle  town  of  Niagara,  then  known 
as  Newark,  where  the  river  flows  into  the  lake,  that 
the  first  Government  was  established  ;  afterwards 
York  (the  present  Toronto)  was  chosen  as  the  capital 
of  the  new  province.  A  writer  thus  describes  the  httle 
town  of  Newark,  which  in  1795  contained  about 
seventy  houses.  “  There  were  several  very  excellent 
dwelhngs,  inhabited  by  the  principal  officers  of 
Government.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  in  official 
stations  in  Upper  Canada  are  Enghshmen  of 
education,  a  circumstance  which  must  render  the 
society  of  the  capital  agreeable,  let  it  be  fixed 
where  it  will.” 

In  the  short  war  which  broke  out  in  1812  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  an  heroic  incident 
occurred  near  Newark,  showing  how  a  woman’s 
heroism  more  than  saved  the  situation.  A  mihtia- 
man  lay  wounded  in  the  United  States  camp,  at 
Queenston  Heights,  where  his  wife,  Laura  Secord, 
obtained  permission  to  visit  him.  One  day  the 
English  prisoner  overheard  a  plan  to  surprise  a  small 
party  of  British  troops  with  Indian  allies.  Laura 
left  the  camp  at  3  a.m.  with  her  pail,  as  if  she 
were  going  to  get  milk  for  her  wounded  husband. 
Out  of  sight  she  threw  it  from  her  and  found  her 
way  through  the  forest  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
to  the  British  position,  where  she  warned  the  com¬ 
mander  against  the  impending  attack.  When  the 
American  troops,  700  strong,  arrived,  they  were  them¬ 
selves  surprised.  The  British,  appearing  first  on  one 
side  in  their  uniform  and  then  on  another  side  with 
their  coats  turned  inside  out,  whilst  Indians  glided 
from  tree  to  tree,  whooping  terribly  everywhere,  made 
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them  think  that  they  were  surrounded  by  a  large 
body  of  troops.  The  ruse  succeeded  splendidly,  for 
the  British  officer  sent  word  that  as  he  should  not 
care  to  see  them  all  scalped,  he  thought  they  had 
best  surrender.  They  took  his  advice,  and  542  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  force  of  less  than  half  that 
number. 

The  system  of  municipal  government  established 
after  the  memorable  landing  at  Adolphus  Town, 
1784,  is  interesting. 

As  the  first  settlers  of  Ontario  hailed  from  New 
York  State,  they  naturally  brought  with  them  ideas 
of  self-government.  The  first  Legislature  sat  in 
1792.  The  year  following,  an  Act  to  provide  for  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  parish  and  town 
officers  within  the  province  affords  insight  as  to  how 
far  they  had  proceeded.  This  Act  heralded  an  era 
of  Town  Meetings  and  Quarter  Sessions  until,  in 
1841,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  under 
the  name  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  and  a  District 
Councils  Act  continued  until  1849,  when  a  Bill  was 
passed  which  gave  to  the  province  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  present  form,  excepting  that  in  1896 
a  County  Council  Act  was  passed. 

Townships  are  the  basis  of  all  organisation.  At 
first  these  were  scattered  settlements,  gradually  con¬ 
nected,  for  the  most  part,  by  military  roads.  As 
population  increased,  new  townships  were  surveyed 
adjacent  to  these  roads,  varying  in  size  from  28,000 
acres  to  87,000  acres.  Of  late  years  the  regulation 
size  of  a  township  all  over  the  North-West  is  six  miles 
square,  its  boundaries  running  exactly  north,  south, 
east,  and  west. 
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Occasionally,  a  crowding  together  of  residents  in 
a  township  occurs ;  these  desire  a  name  and  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  ratepayers,  of  whom  at  least  a  half  must 
be  resident  freeholders,  present  a  petition  to  the 
Council  of  the  township,  which  sets  apart  this  section 
as  an  unincorporated  village,  the  latter  being  subject 
to  the  provincial  laws  regulating  tovmships.  When 
the  Census  returns  show  that  750  inhabitants  occupy 
500  acres,  a  petition  of  100  resident  freeholders  and 
householders  may  request  the  township’s  Council  to 
have  the  village  incorporated.  When  the  population 
of  such  an  incorporated  village  numbers  2,000  it  may 
become  a  town ;  when  the  latter  can  boast  of  15,000 
souls  it  may  become  a  city.  The  system  of  making 
these  changes  is  statutory.  The  Council  makes  an 
appHcation,  and  a  notice  to  this  effect  is  pubhcly 
advertised  for  three  months,  after  which  the  petition 
is  made  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and 
in  due  course  the  name  and  extent  of  the  municipality 
are  proclaimed. 

To  return  to  the  earlier  days  of  this  province  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  her  Scottish  pioneers  did 
much  to  build  up  the  new  country.  Early  rehgious 
conditions  are  illustrative  of  the  characters  of  the 
first  Evangehsts,  who,  hke  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
a  century  previous,  traversed  scattered  settlements, 
afoot,  or  on  horseback,  in  dug-out,  or  in  birch-bark 
canoes,  to  pursue  their  sacred  calling  wherever  their 
countrymen  needed  them.  Sometimes  a  rough  build¬ 
ing  in  a  leafy  secluded  spot  was  the  assembhng  place 
of  hardy  descendants  of  old  Covenanters. 

Describing  one  of  these  primitive  places  of  worship 
the  Rev.  Norman  McLeod  wrote  in  1845 :  “  The  psalm 
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is  given  out,  and  you  feel  a  thrill  as  each  joins  his 
homely  voice  to  the  plaintive  measure.  You  preach, 
you  rebuke,  you  exhort,  you  admonish,  you  comfort, 
and  then  quickly  comes  the  hour  that  you  must 
part.  The  thought  strikes  you  that  the  church 
door  will  not  be  opened  again  for  many  a  Sabbath ; 
that  the  autumn  leaves  may  fall  and  rustle  at  its 
threshold,  but  no  passing  foot  will  clear  them  away. 
When  you  see  that,  oh,  it  is  then  that  you  know 
what  a  vacancy  is  ! The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland 
were  trying  at  this  time  to  meet  the  demand  for 
preachers. 

There  is  no  more  romantic  or  historic  spot  in 
Old  Ontario  than  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  where  the  fur 
traders  and  the  voyageurs  pushed  back  the  Indians, 
and  to-day  the  great  lone  Northland  is  as  yet  but 
half  explored.  In  the  old  Huron  country  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  sites  of  French  forts,  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sions,  and  Indian  villages,  proving  that  French  Canada 
does  not  monopoUse  the  sphere  of  early  romance,  for 
here  were  the  fighting  grounds  of  those  fierce  red  men 
of  the  woods,  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois.  Here, 
too,  heroic  martyrs  rendered  up  their  souls  to  God, 
and  French  explorers  blazed  their  trails  as  they 
penetrated  westwards. 

It  was  in  the  year  1841,  when  the  suggestions  put 
forth  in  a  former  Governor’s  report  were  embodied 
in  the  Union  Act,  which  in  uniting  Ontario  with 
Quebec,  gave  to  both  equal  representation.  The 
latter  province  at  that  date  numbered  600,000  souls, 
Ontario  500,000.  For  years  following,  a  series  of 
deadlocks  occurred  in  the  Colonial  Legislature.  If 
a  railway  was  to  be  built,  or  any  form  of  expenditure 
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incurred,  the  question  was,  invariably,  which  province 
was  to  bear  the  cost  ?  At  length,  weary  of  these 
conflicting  occurrences.  Sir  John  Macdonald  perceived 
that  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  Canada  lay  in 
Confederation.  The  Act  to  that  effect  was  passed 
in  1867. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  high  standard — Ontario’s  cities — The  source  of  wealth — Labour- 
saving  implements — Mr.  James  on  natural  resources — Agri¬ 
cultural  shows — Immigration  outruns  accommodation. 

"Vj^ITH  the  foregoing  historical  sketch  in  one^s 
mind,  if  space  permitted,  it  would  be  an 
interesting  study  to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which 
the  cities  of  Ontario  have  attained  their  present 
importance.  A  people  whose  ancestors  were  not 
only  aflame  with  loyalty,  but  accustomed  to  hardship 
and  fearless  of  danger,  were  capable  of  turning  any 
wilderness  into  a  garden  of  roses  if  such  lay  within 
the  range  of  human  achievement.  From  educational, 
sociological,  and  philanthropic  standpoints,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Old  Ontario,  active,  serious,  and  intelligent, 
descendants  chiefly  of  United  Empire  Loyalist  stock, 
are  doing  great  things.  They  are  upholding  to-day, 
with  no  feeble  grasp,  the  high  standard  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civihsation  in  Canada.  A  glance  at  the  great 
and  flourishing  cities  of  this  central  province  of  the 
Dominion  testifies  to  the  quality  of  the  class  of 
Empire-builders  within  its  borders. 

Toronto,  so  far  as  trade  and  population  are  con¬ 
cerned  second  only  to  Montreal,  in  matters  of  greater 
moment,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  takes  an  easy  first. 
Ottawa,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chosen  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government,  probably  the  most 
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beautiful  in  situation  of  any  in  Canada.  Hamilton, 
near  the  fruit  gardens  of  the  province,  is  a  thriving 
industrial  emporium,  with  a  population  of  60,000. 
London,  with  49,000,  ranks  fourth  on  the  list.  Brant¬ 
ford,  Kingston,  Windsor,  Guelph,  and  Berhn  are  all 
too  important  to  be  omitted. 

If  the  visitor  is  really  curious  as  to  the  causes  which 
in  less  than  150  years  have  changed  former  Indian 
hunting  grounds  into  great  cities,  a  cursory  study  of 
local  conditions  will  show  that  the  land  and  its 
scientific  treatment  is  the  source  of  an  opulence 
evidenced  by  things  seen.  Such  an  inquirer  should 
take  any  opportunity  which  may  occur  to  visit 
agricultural  shows  before  passing  on  to  pastures  new, 
or  retracing  his  steps  homewards.  Every  December 
cattle  shows  are  held  at  Guelph.  As  early  as  1625, 
dairy  cattle  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  1821, 
imported  Ayrshires,  his  example  being  followed  by 
Governors,  merchants,  and  farmers.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  some  years  since,  that  there  were  in  the 
Dominion  over  50,000  pure-bred  Ayrshire  cattle 
and  considerably  over  300,000  Ayrshire  grades,  the 
best  dairy  cows  in  Canada. 

Until  about  fifty  years  ago,  agricultural  methods 
were,  in  Ontario,  as  primitive  as  in  other  lands, 
but  the  conservatism  of  the  past  has  disappeared, 
and  the  work  on  the  modern  farm  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionised  by  the  advent  of  labour-saving  machinery 
in  all  departments,  with  the  result  that  a  reduction 
of  farm  hands  to  work  a  given  area  has  thus  been 
introduced.  Whereas,  formerly,  the  sickle  was  in 
use,  the  harvester  now  cuts  and  binds  the  heaviest 
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crop.  Where  the  grain  was  threshed  with  a  flail, 
the  machine  nowadays  travels  from  farm  to  farm, 
threshes  and  cleans  the  grain  as  fast  as  two  men 
can  fork  the  sheaves  into  it.  Haying,  too,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  labour-saving  contrivances.  Ploughs, 
harrows,  and  cultivators  are  to  be  seen  on  which 
the  farmer  sits  while  driving.  The  steel  frame 
wind-mill  is  often  used  for  pumping  water  and  for 
cutting  food  for  stock.  In  the  dairy  the  modern 
cream  separator  obviates  the  necessity  of  setting 
the  milk  in  vessels  and  subsequent  skimming. 

The  important  step  of  opening  an  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  in  1874,  was  followed  by  a  Report 
of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  1881 ;  the 
outcome  of  this  was  the  foundation  of  a  new 
department  deahng  with  nine  branches,  namely, 
(1)  The  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  (2)  The 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  (3)  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  (4)  Live  Stock  Branch,  (5) 
Farmers’  and  Women’s  Institutes  Branches,  (6) 
Dairy,  (7)  Fruit,  (8)  Colonisation,  (9)  Statistics 
and  Publications.  In  an  address  on  the  work 
of  this  department,  on  January  17,  1911,  Mr. 
James  declared  that  the  question  before  them  was 
how  hest  to  conserve  labour.  Millions  of  acres  required 
draining,  hence  the  campaign  for  wider  drainage. 
They  had  millions  of  fruit  trees,  but  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  well  cared  for  and  productive.  He  urged  the 
intelligent  use  of  labour,  for  in  Ontario  land  was  cheap, 
but  labour  was  dear,  the  reverse  of  European  condi¬ 
tions. 

“  We  have  never  advertised,  or  boomed  our  fruit,  or 
our  farm  lands,”  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture 
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remarked  to  me.  “  But  for  years  we  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  better  fruit  than  British  Columbia  can  furnish ; 
only,  as  I  say,  we  never  thought  of  talking  about  it. 
We  have  a  cHmate  in  the  extreme  south  of  Ontario 
so  mild,^^  he  added,  “  that  peaches,  grapes,  melons, 
and  tomatoes  flourish  and  ripen  far  better  than  any¬ 
where  in  the  British  Isles. 

My  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Dominion  was 
so  huge  that  it  possessed  a  variety  of  climates. 

“  Then,’"  continued  he,  “  look  at  our  proximity 
to  markets.  The  perishable  fruits  don’t  have  long 
to  travel  to  reach  the  consumer.  Things  are  different 
in  British  Columbia.  We  have  got  everything — 
fruit,  farms,  mines,  lumber,  water-power,  and  the 
best  sport  in  the  world.” 

When  I  first  visited  Toronto  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  horticultural  products  of  this  rich  pro¬ 
vince  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  where 
the  handsome  buildings  are  permanent,  and  only 
used  for  this  annual  show.  The  Coldstream  Guards 
were  playing,  and  the  grounds  thronged  with  well- 
dressed,  respectable-looking  people  of  the  farming 
classes.  Side-shows  of  all  descriptions  and  stalls 
with  candies  and  other  attractions  for  the  youthful 
were  well  patronised.  On  a  roof-garden  looking  over 
the  lake  one  saw  the  distant  smoke  of  the  incoming 
Niagara  boat.  During  the  Exhibition  week  as  many 
as  150,000  entries  showed  the  interest  taken  in 
agricultural  shows. 

The  chief  attraction,  apparently,  was  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  the  Coronation  pageant,  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  having  had  experts  posted  at 
intervals  in  order  that  no  detail  should  be  overlooked. 
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The  dresses  and  uniforms  had  all  been  purchased  in 
London  for  this  special  occasion.  Among  the  exhibits 
Ontario  cheeses,  made  under  the  co-operative  system, 
looked  specially  inviting.  I  was  told  that  there  are 
over  a  thousand  factories.  Perhaps  the  grapes  and 
plums  came  next  in  one’s  estimation,  but  amongst 
such  a  plethora  of  good  things  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  product  was  the  choicest  of  its  kind. 
There  was  only  one  impression  that  could  be  left 
upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  the  word  prosperity 
conveys  it. 

The  December  cattle  show  at  Guelph  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  famous  annual  institution,  and  last 
year  (1911)  crowds  testified  to  their  appreciation  of 
an  opportunity  afforded,  not  only  to  inspect  fat 
Christmas  stock,  but  to  listen  to  a  series  of  lectures 
given  by  experts,  especially  one  upon  the  many  ways 
in  which  electricity  can  be  applied  on  a  farm,  and 
the  saving  which  will  follow  co-operative  use  of 
farm  machinery. 

However  brief  this  notice  of  the  important  part 
played  by  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Ontario, 
we  cannot  take  leave  of  the  farmer  without  dis¬ 
covering  if  he  is  afiected  by  Canadian  immigration, 
for  labour  is  wanted  badly  on  the  farms.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  seems  that  emigrants  good  for  that 
purpose  are  deflected  from  this  province  by  the 
greater  attraction  of  the  prairie  wheat-fields. 

Although  Toronto  is  an  English  city,  and  in  no 
way  resembles  Winnipeg,  where  it  is  the  exception 
to  overhear  the  English  language  on  the  street,  and 
although  British  people  do  filter  in  by  devious 
paths,  a  large  foreign  element  has,  as  in  the  case  of 
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Montreal,  been  added  within  the  last  few  years,  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  Russians,  Jews,  and  Italians,  who 
tend  to  segregate  themselves  in  special  areas,  as  is 
their  custom  on  the  American  continent. 

Toronto,  with  other  towns,  is  also  suffering  from  the 
cityward  drift  of  population,  and  perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  Dominion  is  an  adequate  Tenement  Act 
more  needed.  Indeed,  the  question  of  rents,  which 
are  enormous,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poorer 
classes :  it  is  heard  on  every  side,  in  every  town  one 
enters.  In  Toronto,  especially,  houses  are  excep¬ 
tionally  highly  rented.  A  lady  from  the  States,  whose 
husband  had  recently  accepted  a  post  in  that  city, 
complained  that  she  could  find  nothing  suitable  for 
her  small  family  of  four  under  $50  dollars  a  month, 
that  is,  having  a  furnace,  without  which  hfe  in 
Canada  is  better  described  than  experienced.  On 
one  occasion  I  talked  to  the  middle-aged  waitress  at 
a  tea-room  who  attended  to  my  wants.  She  had 
come  to  Toronto  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  where  her 
husband  had  failed  in  business.  The  tiniest  house 
and  the  least  expensive  she  could  find  was  $20  a 
month.  I  wonder  what  our  artisans  would  say  if 
they  could  find  no  house  to  five  in  under  £50  a  year  ! 
It  would  be  well  for  intending  emigrants  to  reahse 
that  higher  wages  in  Canada  have  to  meet  greater 
expenditure  on  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  was  in  a  well-known  block  of  offices  off  Yonge 
Street,  the  narrow  but  chief  thoroughfare  of  Toronto, 
where  banks  with  classic  fa9ades  look  incongruous 
beside  shop  buildings  of  the  most  commonplace  order 
— one  wondered  how  many  of  the  passers-by  could 
distinguish  between  Corinthian  and  Perpendicular 
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types  of  architecture — where  experts  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  subjects  ranging  from  mining  to  morals, 
that  the  changing  nature  of  Toronto  crowds  was 
emphasized  in  my  hearing. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  it  seems,  the  typ)e  was  different. 
“  The  last  few  years  have  introduced  so  many  ele¬ 
ments  that  we  have  here  in  Toronto,  problems  not 
only  made  by  our  own  increasing  population,  but 
by  immigrants  of  an  inferior  order,^"  was  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  Canadian-born  and  well-known  citizen 
of  Toronto,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  rush  to  the 
Yukon  went  thither  as  medical  missionary,  to  run  a 
much-needed  hospital  and  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  his  co-rehgionists. 

No  more  interesting  talker  than  this  gentleman 
did  I  find  in  Canada  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Yukon  being 
the  only  place  “  clean  mad  for  the  muck  called 
gold,”  the  dollar-fever  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  be  found  all  over. 

Foreign  ethnic  elements  coming  into  a  country 
bring  with  them  the  dangers  of  insanity,  ignorance, 
and  crime,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  in  the  fact 
that  incomers  receive  a  vote  before  they  are  properly 
educated  to  use  it.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
students  of  immigration  problems  that  the  first 
native-born  generation  after  the  emigrants  have 
settled  in  a  country  contains  the  largest  percentage 
of  crime.  The  young  people  grow  up  to  consider 
themselves  far  ahead  of  their  parents,  who  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  control  them.  Some  of  them  con¬ 
sider  that  immigration  does  not  increase  the  popu¬ 
lation,  but  merely  displaces  the  original  stock. 
The  fact  is,  that  new  races  come  in  and  perform  the 
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manual  labour,  whilst  the  old  stock  rises  in  the  social 
scale.  As  families  adopt  a  superior  standard  of 
living  the  birth-rate  tends  to  fall.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  one  must  look  for  the  highest  birth¬ 
rate  from  the  classes  nearest  the  soil,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  immigra¬ 
tion  will  lead  ultimately  to  the  displacement  of  the 
people  of  a  country.  In  years  to  come  nobody  can 
imagine  that  Canadian  characteristics  will  remain 
unaltered.  It  is  for  those  interested  in  philanthropy 
and  sociology  to  see  that  whatever  changes  arise  the 
result  may  be  an  improvement,  instead  of  the 
reverse. 

In  this  volume  I  have,  in  later  pages,  frequently 
emphasized  the  fact  that  suitable  accommodation 
is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  wage-earning 
women  in  Canada,  let  them  be  emigrants,  or  native 
born.  In  proof  I  offer  the  following  personal  inci¬ 
dent.  It  came  to  my  ears  that  a  great  firm  in  Toronto, 
who  have  the  reputation  of  paying  their  employees 
fair  wages  according  to  their  skilled  or  unskilled 
labour,  advertised  for  1,000  machinists.  I  inter¬ 
viewed  a  member  of  this  firm  to  inquire  if  they 
proposed  to  offer  accommodation  for  this  influx  of 
industrial  workers.  No  !  they  certainly  were  not 
prepared  to  do  so,  was  the  reply  I  received.  There 
was  “  plenty  of  accommodation  in  Toronto,"'  I  was 
informed.  On  this  point  I  demurred,  but  was  requested 
to  assure  myself  of  the  fact  by  visiting  the  Y.W.C.A. 
and  the  Frances  Willard  Home,  which  latter  has  a 
building  to  accommodate  about  sixty  in  course  of 
erection.  Whereupon,  I  promptly  interviewed  officials 
belonging  to  these  institutions,  and  received  the  same 
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uncompromising  reply  from  both  to  the  effect,  that 
at  present  the  housing  problem  was  a  clamant  one. 
They  were  unable  at  present  to  meet  with  the  needs 
of  women  employees,  and  to  deal  with  such  a  large 
number  of  women  as  advertised  for  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  beyond  the  powers  of  either  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions. 

In  recording  this  incident  my  point  is  this,  to  warn 
British  women  and  girls  who  are  wage-earners,  that 
although  conditions  are  far  from  ideal  in  England, 
let  them  be  quite  certain  that  they  are  not  going 
from  bad  to  worse  by  emigrating  to  Canada,  where 
as  strangers  in  a  strange  land  they  will  find  rent, 
food,  and  clothes  cost  more  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Four  to  five  dollars  a  week,  which  is  a  frequent  wage, 
does  not  go  very  far  I  can  assure  them  in  any  part 
of  the  Dominion. 
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Mrs.  Huestisfon  reforms — Ne  Temere — Temperance- — The  Editor  of 
the  Globe — Mormonism — Mrs.  Murphy’s  reply. 

T^UEING  my  stay  at  Toronto  in  November  and 
December  of  1911,  the  Local  Council  of  the 
Women  of  Toronto  (subject  to  the  Canadian  National 
Council  of  Women  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Connaught 
is  Honorary  President)  prepared  a  hst  of  certain 
reforms  which  they  considered  necessary  for  the 
pubhc  welfare,  and  submitted  them  to  the  members 
of  the  newly  elected  Provincial  Legislature  for 
their  consideration.  Its  capable  and  broad-minded 
president,  Mrs.  Huestis,  is  a  charming  lady,  whose 
beautifully  appointed  house,  with  its  aspect  of 
refined  comfort,  its  wealth  of  flowers,  and  all  that 
contributes  to  make  a  home  inviting-looking,  was 
in  itself  direct  contradiction  to  those  archaic 
females  whose  creed  is,  that  if  a  woman  enters  the 
arena  of  public  hfe  she  thereby  neglects  her  proper 
sphere,  which  according  to  their  narrowed  percep¬ 
tions  is  the  home,  and  the  home  only. 

I  asked  the  lady  to  explain  to  me  some  of  the 
reforms  for  which  their  Council  was  agitating. 

“  The  importance  of  our  Local  Council,'"  said 
she,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  speaking  for 
about  forty  women's  societies,  having  a  combined 
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membership  of  five  thousand  women;  so  you  see 
we  represent  the  best  portion  of  our  sex  in  this 
city.” 

“  These  societies  are,  if  I  understand  rightly, 
the  various  clubs  you  have  here,  such  as  the  Business 
Women^s  Club,  the  Musical  Club  V  I  mentioned 
several  of  the  numerous  women’s  associated  interests 
which  I  had  heard  of. 

“We  have  delegates  from  those  bodies  at  our 
local  councils ;  and  then  there  are  women’s  institutes 
in  the  different  counties  which  put  us  in  touch 
with  the  farmers’  wives,  who  also  have  a  network 
of  clubs  throughout  the  province.  Yes,  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  measures  on  our  platform  con¬ 
cerning  women  and  the  care  of  children ;  but  what 
we  cannot  get  our  legislators  to  understand  is  the 
necessity  of  deahng  with  the  feeble-minded  now  I  ” 

“  I  suppose  that  your  Government  is  so  busy 
in  developing  lands  and  projecting  railroads  that 
social  measures  come  last  on  their  programme,”  I 
remarked. 

“  Our  men  are  busy  all  the  time,”  she  replied. 

This  is  exactly  what  meets  the  eye.  Every  man 
in  Canada  seems  working  at  express  speed,  as  if 
everything  that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  be  done 
in  his  lifetime. 

“  What  we  particularly  want  in  Toronto  are 
separate  trials  for  women,  where  the  pubhc  shall  be 
excluded;  then,  in  the  case  of  criminal  assaults, 
examinations  should  be  made  by  women  doctors, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  presence  of  a  matron,  or  woman 
official.  Then  we  want  police  women  to  deal  with 
disorderly  houses  and  disreputable  characters  of  our 
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own  sex,  and  to  be  present  during  trials  when  women 
are  prosecuted/’ 

“  Have  you  got  juvenile  courts  to  deal  with  con¬ 
victed  children  ?  ”  I  asked. 

‘\Not  yet;  a  great  deal  should  be  done  for  the 
youthful  portion  of  the  community.  These  courts 
for  juvenile  dehnquents  are  doing  splendid  work, 
and  we  want  to  make  it  compulsory  to  establish  them 
all  over  the  province.  Then  we  ask  for  children 
under  fourteen  years  to  be  prohibited  from  working 
after  8  p.m.” 

“  Have  you  not  some  system  here  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  prison  farms  ?  ”  I  asked. 

Mrs.  Huestis  went  on  to  explain  that  periods  of 
detention  might  be  favourably  employed  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  State,  but  for  all  concerned, 
if  women  prisoners  could  be  trained  in  dairy  and 
domestic  work,  or  taught  how  to  raise  vegetables 
and  poultry  on  a  prison  farm,  distinct,  naturally, 
from  any  similar  institution  for  men. 

“  But  what  we  long  to  see  is  adequate  segregation 
and  care  taken  of  the  feeble-minded  by  the  Provincial 
Government ;  we  ought  to  have  separate  classes  for 
defective  children,  and  medical  inspection  should 
be  extended  to  our  rural  districts.  This  is  a  most 
important  subject,  not  only  for  Canada,  but  for  every 
civihsed  country,  since  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
comes  from  the  feeble-minded  classes,  who  seem  to  be 
more  prohfic  than  the  normal.  The  Superintendent 
of  Orillia  Asylum  estimates  the  number  of  feeble¬ 
minded  persons  in  Ontario  at  6,000.  He  believes 
if  a  vigorous  campaign  to  segregate  this  class  was 
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instituted,  with  Government  assistance,  in  ten  years 
the  increase  would  not  only  be  stopped,  but  the 
number  greatly  reduced.  He  would  like  to  see 
schools  estabhshed  where  the  backward  and  feeble¬ 
minded,  or  defective  children  could  be  scientifically 
treated.^’ 

I  referred  to  the  lack  of  proper  accommodation, 
not  so  much  for  immigrants,  but  for  women  wage- 
earners,  which  had  struck  me  so  forcibly  throughout 
the  Dominion ;  and  I  described  how,  in  a  search  for 
apartments  in  Toronto,  I  had  been  shown  into  a  room 
more  than  once  where  four  business  girls  combined 
forces  to  pay  the  rent.  This  circumstance  had  led 
me  to  inquire  into  the  salaries  paid  by  large  stores 
and  shops  generally ;  and  in  a  land  which  boasts  of 
its  superior  openings  for  women,  I  had  been  amazed 
to  find  that  many  shop  employees  do  not  earn  a 
living  wage,  whilst  in  this  respect  New  York  beats 
Toronto  !  It  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  record 
the  facts  which  Mrs.  Huestis  said  had  come  to  fight 
in  a  house-to-house  investigation  of  certain  parts  in 
Toronto,  undertaken  some  time  ago,  but  it  amazed 
me  to  learn  that  in  a  new  country  like  Canada 
overcrowding  was  consequent  upon  extortionate 
rents,  closely  resembling  bad  cases  in  our  most  con¬ 
gested  parts  of  East  London. 

“We  want  a  Housing  Commission  to  deal  with 
the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  immigrants  arriving  in 
the  cities  of  this  province.  They  should  work  with 
the  Health  Department,  and  we  consider  women 
should  be  elected  on  any  advisory  committee  selected 
to  deal  with  the  question.” 

“  Well,  you  have  a  big  platform.  By  the  by,” 
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I  asked,  “  what  about  the  question  of  homesteads 
for  women  which  has  been  raised  by  Mrs.  Graham 
of  Winnipeg  ?  She  ought  to  know  how  far  women 
can  do  farm  work.  For  years,  she  told  me,  she 
scarcely  saw  another  woman  when  living  on  one  of 
those  very  isolated  western  farms.'’ 

“  Yes,  indeed,  we  have  included  that  in  our  hst  of 
reforms.  Surely  a  farmer’s  unmarried  daughter, 
with  a  little  money  of  her  own,  is  as  fit  to  manage  a 
farm,  as  a  widow  left  with  little  children.” 

“  Well,  I  should  think  so,”  I  retorted ;  “  and 
you  stand,  I  hear,  for  female  enfranchisement  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  that  is  the  last  plank  on  our  platform. 
We  put  the  reforms  first.” 

Some  days  after  that  on  which  I  visited  Mrs. 
Huestis  Mrs.  Pankhurst  came  to  Toronto,  where 
she  lectured  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s 
Canadian  Club.  The  large  hall  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  was 
filled  with  persons  who  followed  every  word  with 
rapt  attention.  Many  who  hstened  to  this  happy 
and  lucid  speaker  read  with  disgust  the  following 
lines  in  The  Mail  and  Empire  of  December  13. 

“  If  all  women  were  as  hkely  to  make  intelhgent 
use  of  the  ballot  as  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  there  would  be 
no  hesitation  about  granting  the  demands  of  the 
Suffragettes;  and  probably  each  reader  knows  at 
least  one  child  who  would  make  a  wiser  voter  than 
the  average  man.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  particular  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
children.” 

Women,  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for 
their  better  education,  have  been  derided  and  sneered 
at  by  men  for  being  blue-stockings.  From  time 
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immemorial,  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  have 
victimised  them  in  every  way,  have  spoken  of  women 
with  the  profoundest  contempt  for  their  brainless¬ 
ness,  scorning  them  for  weakness  which  might  have 
appealed  to  their  chivalry.  Nowadays,  thinking 
women  are  not  much  concerned  if  sneers  and 
scorn  are  the  portion  meted  out  to  them  by  male 
inconsequence.  Exferientia  docet!  But  that  the 
able,  progressive,  level-headed  women  of  Toronto 
should  be  included  in  their  fellow  citizen’s  gratuitous 
insult  to  the  sex,  was  to  a  stranger  like  myself  an 
unpardonable  offence. 

The  churches  of  Toronto  are  for  the  most  part 
strikingly  handsome  buildings,  and  in  a  stay  of  some 
weeks  I  found  that  if  one  wanted  to  hear  views  ex¬ 
pressed  upon  up-to-date  subjects  the  Methodist  and 
the  Presbyterian  churches  were  sure  to  provide  you 
with  something  to  digest  at  your  leisure.  Nothing 
interested  me  more  than  a  sermon  preached  in 
Broadway  Methodist  Church  upon  the  question 
of  mixed  marriages,  arising  out  of  a  famous  lawsuit 
involved  by  the  recent  putting  into  effect  of  the 
Ne  Temere  decree.  The  preacher  declared  there 
were  1,500  marriages  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Cathohcs  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the 
legahty  of  which  would  be  estabhshed,  or  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  the  judicial  verdict  in  the  Hebert  case 
then  pending.  A  copy  of  the  decree  Ne  Temere  is 
now  registered  in  the  court  records  of  Montreal  as 
“  Exhibit  H  2  ” ;  and  as  an  example  of  how  impossible 
it  is  to  put  the  old  wine  of  Vaticanism  into  the  new 
bottles  of  twentieth-century  common  sense,  it  may 
well  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  curio.  The  Papal 
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injunction  amounts  to  this.  In  the  marriage  of 
Cathohcs  the  ceremony,  to  be  legal,  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  parish  priest,  or  the  bishop,  or  by  a 
priest  delegated  by  either.  The  contention  in  the 
Hebert  case  was  that  the  parties  were  invalidly 
married,  since  being  Roman  Cathohcs  they  had 
been  married  by  a  Methodist  minister.  Two  ques¬ 
tions  were  raised  which  were  of  considerable  interest, 
considering  the  power  and  prestige  which  the  Roman 
theocracy  possesses  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  (1) 
Was  the  Ne  Temere  decree  of  the  Cathohc  Church 
annulling  the  marriage  a  vahd  decree,  having  effect 
in  law  ?  (2)  Had  the  civil  powers  a  right  to  base  a 

judgment  on  such  a  decree  ?  The  answer  submitted 
was  to  the  effect  that  in  law  no  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
was  competent  to  annul  marriage ;  the  fact  being 
strongly  emphasized  that  a  marriage  license  is,  in 
reality,  issued  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
province,  who  empowers  the  clergyman  to  solemnise 
the  marriage.  That  the  Protestant  portion  of  the 
population  were,  metaphorically,  up  in  arms  against 
this  innovation  coming  straight  from  the  Pope,  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Primate  of 
Canada,  the  Archbishop  of  Rupert’s  Land,  thought 
fit  to  deal  with  it  in  his  Advent  Pastoral  letter  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Dominion. 

It  appeared  that  Cardinal  Bruchesi  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  decree  was  merely  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  it  did  not  affect  Protestants. 
This  had  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Methodist  preacher 
to  white  heat,  nor  did  it  escape  his  Grace’s  notice 
in  his  dignified  allusion  to  Ne  Temere.  “  They 
could  not,”  said  he,  "  let  pass  silently  the  Papal 
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utterance.  Although  it  purports  to  be  merely  a 
domestic  regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  has  been  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imperil  the  sanctity  and  security 
of  home  life.” 

In  the  Presbyterian  churches  I  learnt  something 
about  Temperance.  The  success  of  Local  Option  in 
Ontario  has  been  phenomenal,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  11,000  persons  in  1911  were  arrested 
for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  streets 
of  Toronto  ! 

In  that  year  there  were  134  possible  contests, 
but  the  law  was  so  successful  that  in  131  those 
interested  in  the  hquor  traffic  found  it  impossible 
even  to  force  a  contest ;  and  the  latest  development 
is,  that  the  desire  for  temperance  is  so  gaining  ground 
in  this  province  that  in  1912,  out  of  244  municipali¬ 
ties,  contests  have  only  taken  place  in  about  a  third, 
although  Local  Option  campaigns  were  possible  in 
all  of  them. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  those 
who  are  not  with  Temperance  reformers  declare  that 
a  nation  cannot  be  dragooned  into  sobriety,  and 
that  the  hquor  trade  will  be  forced  underground. 
Cases  of  smugghng  occur,  and  no  doubt  ilhcit  ways  of 
procuring  alcohohc  drinks  will  frequently  be  found. 
Like  the  Chinese  surreptitiously  shipped  across  the 
southern  boundary  into  the  States,  in  all  sorts  of 
ways — locked  up  in  the  sleepers  of  railway  cars — 
liquor  will  dribble  into  municipahties  in  sundry  and 
unlooked-for  fashions.  Already  commercial  travellers 
complain  that  this  closing  the  bar  in  the  hotels  of 
small  towns  operates  in  a  damaging  way  so  far  as 
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prices  and  accommodation  are  concerned — tlie  former 
being  raised  and  tbe  latter  distinctly  inferior  to 
heretofore. 

In  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  the  choirs 
are  composed  of  young  men  and  young  women, 
boys  are  excluded,  to  my  ears,  with  happy  results. 
An  Anghcan  Cathedral  is  in  course  of  building  in  the 
upper  part  of  Toronto  ;  lack  of  funds  to  complete  it 
was  much  discussed  by  Bishop  Sweeney  of  Toronto. 
At  a  dinner  party  at  which  I  was  present,  his  lord- 
ship  alluded  to  the  disinclination  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  contribute  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  semi-completed  cathedral,  when  the 
hostess  declared  they  were  all  too  fond  of  the  world  ! 
Personally,  I  consider  the  apathy  of  many  Anghcans 
arises  from  a  weariness  at  the  conservatism  of  our 
services.  Why  they  should  not  be  made  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  good  music  and  fine  oratory  can  make  them, 
I  fail  to  see.  So  long  as  we  are  treated  to  dull,  if 
erudite,  dissertations  on  Old  Testament  tribal  data, 
so  long  will  there  be  lack  of  interest  in  churches  of 
unprogressive  type.  In  this  age  of  travel  many  of 
us  have  seen  for  ourselves  the  descendants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  once  “  fenced  cities,”  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  assume  any  interest  in  the  doings 
of  their  fierce  and  unwashed  progenitors. 

An  outstanding  figure  in  Toronto  life  is  the  editor 
of  the  Globe,  concerning  whom  divers  opinions  are 
held.  I  met  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Macdonald  at  a  social 
gathering  at  King  Edward’s  Hotel,  upon  a  date  prior 
to  the  provincial  elections,  when  Sir  James  Whitney 
was  returned  with  a  sweeping  majority  of  Conser¬ 
vatives.  The  Globe  politics  being  favourable  to 
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his  Liberal  opponent,  Mr.  Rowell,  I  referred  in  amus¬ 
ing  terms  to  the  unequal  fight. 

“  WeTe  just  havin’  a  skairmish,”  explained  the 
jovial  and  breezy  Scotchman,  who  has  by  no  means 
turned  his  back  on  his  British  descent  if  his  politics 
favour  Reciprocity;  indeed  he  recited  to  me  verse 
after  verse  of  Scotch  poems.  He  had  had  the  time 
of  his  life,  after  the  Coronation  season,  in  the  island 
of  Iona,  with  that  learned  personage,  Sir  Donald 
McAhster  of  Glasgow  University,  as  companion, 
friend,  and  guide.  Mr.  Macdonald  likes  to  think 
that  he  has  not  yet  forgiven  the  clan  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells  for  their  treachery  in  betraying  the  hiding-place 
of  the  Macdonalds  to  the  enemy,  which  resulted  in  the 
terrible  massacre  of  Glencoe  1 

The  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  was  a  guest  last 
summer  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Empire  Circle  of 
the  Lyceum  Club  in  London  to  Coronation  guests. 
In  arranging  the  speeches  a  Canadian  friend  of  mine. 
Miss  McLeod-Moore,  quite  the  best  of  her  country¬ 
women  and  an  ever  popular  member  of  the  Club, 
cautioned  me,  “  None  of  your  far-flung  battle  lines, 
remember  !  he’s  a  man  of  peace.” 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  impassioned  speech,  however,  was 
the  feature  of  the  evening,  and  I  have  since  thought 
that  the  pulpit  has  lost  as  much  as,  possibly  more 
than,  his  pen  has  given  to  his  readers. 

In  a  conversation  with  another  editor,  Mr.  Cooper, 
of  the  Canadian  Courier,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
publications  in  British  America,  I  learnt  with  surprise 
that  several  thousand  Mormons  have  found  their  way 
into  Canada,  and  that  some  8,000  are  settled  on  lands 
in  Southern  Alberta,  between  Macleod  and  Gleichen. 
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“  I  sent  a  journalist,  Miss  Moulton  by  name,  down 
there — perhaps  you  know  her,^^  said  he,  “  to  find  out 
all  she  could  about  them,  and  there  were  several 
articles  in  the  Canadian  Courier.” 

“  Ah,  yes.”  I  remembered  having  heard  of  these 
articles  being  answered  somewhat  drastically  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Murphy  of  Edmonton,  the  authoress  of  J aney 
Canuck. 

”  My  belief  is,”  Mr.  Cooper  concluded  after  some 
conversation,  “  that  the  Mormons  will  not  stay  in 
Canada,  or  come  in  great  numbers;  firstly  be¬ 
cause  a  man  cannot  openly  live  a  polygamous  life 
here,  and  secondly  because  the  Mormons  will  never 
get  any  political  power  in  this  country.” 

The  articles  referred  to  were  kindly  given  to  me  on 
calling  at  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Courier,  and 
proved  exceedingly  interesting  reading.  It  seems 
when  the  Latter-day  Saints  trekked,  in  1886,  from 
Utah  to  Alberta,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Ottawa 
promising  to  behave  themselves.  The  writer  describes 
how  the  family  life,  their  business,  and  education  are 
all  dominated  by  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Mormon 
Church  is  a  theocracy  resting  upon  the  consent  of 
those  governed — the  church  in  Canada  being  modelled 
upon  that  of  Utah.  She  says  that  although  the 
church  authorities  are  not  advocating  polygamy, 
their  colleges  systematically  preach  and  teach  plu- 
rahty  of  wives.  Miss  Moulton  made  good  use  of  her 
time  in  the  Mormon  area.  She  seems  to  have  come 
away  practically  certain  that  the  men  she  interviewed 
were  not  monogamous,  and  that  registration  was  very 
effectively  dodged  when  additions  were  about  to 
enter  home-circles;  but  the  explanation  for  the 
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deification  of  sex,  which  she  wormed  out  of  the  Saints, 
is  distinctly  interesting. 

“  From  the  beginning,  children  of  the  Father  God 
and  Mother  God  are  nascent,  intelligent,  little,  un¬ 
finished,  fluttering  spirits  waiting  anxiously  to  be 
born  of  the  body  in  order  that  they  may  become 
perfect  souls.  Even  as  Jesus,  born  once  of  celestial 
parents  was  again  born  of  a  woman,  all  these  spirits 
must  have  bodily  existence  to  attain  spiritual  perfec¬ 
tion.^’ 

The  Mormon  Bishop  told  the  lady  visitor  that 
polygamy  was  not  abolished,  but  only  suspended  in 
Canada.  The  sequel  to  these  unique  articles,  in 
which  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is,  that  Mormonism  is  somewhat  of  a  menace  to 
Canadian  civihsation,  was  a  strong  defence  written 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy,  in  which  she  considers  the 
fraternal  system  cuts  out  the  objectionable  features 
of  Sociahsm.  She  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy  has  been  outgrown.  That  the 
Alberta  Mormons  are  not  undesirable  as  settlers,  and 
that  they  are  a  law-abiding  community,  Mrs.  Murphy 
says  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  since  they  have 
been  in  Alberta  not  one  member  of  their  body  has 
been  confined  in  the  provincial  penitentiary — a  state¬ 
ment  that  can  be  made  of  no  other  religious  body  ! 

Fair  play  is  a  jewel.  Although  it  is  certainly  not 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  justice  which  char¬ 
acterises  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  lay  charges  without 
substantiation,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of 
the  Empire  to  be  on  the  side  of  decent  living,  wherever 
the  Union  Jack  flies  in  the  breeze.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe,  in  these  days  of  spiritual  freedom, 
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that  theocracies,  whether  Mormon  or  Roman  Cathohc, 
have  very  long  leases  of  hfe  before  them  in  the 
Dominion.  The  fetters  of  religions  of  compulsions, 
restrictions,  and  prohibitions  are  gradually  being 
hfted  from  souls  which  in  their  due  course  of  evolution 
are  destined  to  enjoy  that  inner  Hberty  of  thought 
which  is  Heaven's  gift,  enabling  them  to  stand  alone 
without  ecclesiastical  props,  and  to  experience  the 
inward  impulsion  of  the  law  of  Love,  unearthly  in  its 
essence  and  origin. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Public  instruction — Separate  Schools — F.  Vaughan’s  lecture — A  har¬ 
bour  for  Toronto — Sir  Janies  Whitney — The  Hydro-Electric  line 
— Porcupine  and  Cochrane — Census  revelations. 

system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ontario  is 
ideal  in  the  working  of  its  detail,  there  being 
a  unity  Hnking  together  all  its  educational  institu¬ 
tions  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University.  The 
plan  includes  the  former,  the  Common  School,  the 
High  School,  and  the  University.  The  University 
of  Toronto  is  State-owned,  its  affairs  administered 
by  a  Board  of  Governors.  The  various  denominations 
have  their  respective  colleges.  Victoria  belongs  to 
the  Methodists,  McMaster  to  the  Baptists.  The 
Anghcans  have  Trinity  and  Wychffe,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  are  identified  with  Knox  College,  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  St.  Michael’s.  In  the  Department  of 
Education  an  advisory  council  of  twenty  elective 
members  represents,  not  only  the  different  Universi¬ 
ties  of  the  province,  but  the  High  School  teachers, 
the  Pubhc  School  teachers,  those  of  the  Separate 
Schools,  as  well  as  School  Inspectors  and  Trustees. 
The  various  townships  of  Ontario  are  divided  into 
school  sections,  and  as  near  the  centre  of  them  as 
possible  the  Pubhc  or  Common  School  is  located, 
controlled  by  Trustees  who  are  elected  by  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  the  section.  This  plan  seems  to  have  been 
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adopted  throughout  Canada  as  the  scheme  best  suited 
to  the  educational  needs  of  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tions  in  certain  areas.  In  Ontario  alone  there  are 
about  6,000  of  these  schools. 

Separate  Schools  require  a  word  of  explanation. 
There  is  a  minority  in  this  province  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  meet  their  wishes  for  combining 
secular  and  religious  instruction  the  Separate  School 
has  been  estabhshed  for  their  children.  But  be  it 
understood  that  other  denominational  bodies  have 
the  right  to  establish  Separate  Schools  if  they  desire. 
There  are  over  400  Roman  Cathohc  schools  in  the 
province,  but  only  five  Separate  Protestant  ones.  The 
High  School  links  the  Public  School  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  its  course  of  study  ends  where  that  begins. 

During  my  stay  at  Toronto  the  undenominational 
character  of  this  educational  centre  was  evidenced 
in  an  invitation  extended  to  the  Rev.  Father  Vaughan 
to  address  the  University  in  Convocation  Hall.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  was  “  The  reasonableness  of 
faith.^"  The  Father’s  well-told  anecdotes  and  witti¬ 
cisms  literally  convulsed  the  undergraduates  and 
elicited  roars  of  laughter,  but  to  an  onlooker  it  was 
interesting  to  note  the  facial  expressions  of  the  older 
men.  Many  of  them  were  ministers  of  religion,  and 
as  Scotland  seems  to  be  represented  in  Canada  by 
every  Mac  that  ever  trod  its  historic  soil,  and  as  there 
is  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  in  every  street,  one 
had  some  ground  for  presuming  that  the  majority  of 
Father  Vaughan’s  hearers  were,  spiritually,  sons  of 
Calvin.  The  lecturer  gave  you  to  understand  that 
if  you  had  the  right  kind  of  faith  you  could  not  doubt 
that  Jonah  resided  temporarily  in  the  interior  of  a 
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Mediterranean  whale.  Indeed,  if  the  Church  taught 
the  reverse,  that  Jonah  had  swallowed  the  whale,  or 
even  every  fish  in  the  sea,  you  had  no  other  course 
but  to  swallow  the  statement.  Perhaps  the  dive  into 
a  mediaeval  past,  where  truth  took  a  back  seat  in  the 
presence  of  unreasoning  faith,  was  good  for  our  mental 
digestions ;  but  in  the  Reverend  Father’s  fiighty  dis¬ 
course  one  was  led  to  meditate  upon  the  possibihty 
of  any  progress,  if  men  had  not  broken  through  the 
trammels  of  an  ignorant  and  narrow  ecclesiasticism. 

The  greatest  world-movements  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  soul’s  upward  struggle  for  freedom 
of  thought,  for  freedom  of  action.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  to  history  for  examples.  The  North  American 
Continent  itself  has  been  peopled  by  individuals 
escaping  from  the  tyranny,  spiritual,  or  otherwise, 
of  their  fellow-men. 

There  is  in  the  immediate  future,  prospect  of  great 
developments  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  recent 
return  to  power  with  a  sweeping  majority  of  the 
Conservatives  in  the  Provincial  Government,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  present  sympathetic  administration 
at  Ottawa,  which  is  already  informing  itself  of  the 
needs  of  Ontario,  promises  to  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
near  future.  A  French  Canadian,  however  able, 
no  longer  presides  over  the  destiny  of  a  portion  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  it  is  becoming  manifest  that 
everything  comes  to  those  who  wait. 

The  enormous  possibilities  and  latent  potentiah- 
ties  of  Toronto,  as  a  prospective  port  of  the  first 
magnitude,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  The  initial  step  has  been  taken  towards 
the  reahsation  of  Toronto's  favourite  dream— namely, 
11 
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that  her  land-locked  harbour  would  some  fine  day  be¬ 
come  a  great  inland  port,  where  vessels  of  all  nations, 
bearing  people  from  all  lands,  would  fine  up  along  her 
spacious  well-built  quays  to  discharge  cargoes  of 
fabulous  wealth.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Geary,  the  Mayor 
of  Toronto,  added  confirmation  to  rumour.  There 
was,  he  said,  more  passenger  traffic  at  their  port  than 
at  any  other  in  Canada,  and  he  looked  forward  in  the 
near  future  to  seeing  great  activity  in  the  further 
development  of  Toronto  as  a  great  inland  port.  Late 
in  1911,  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Hazen,  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Monk,  Minister  of  Pubhc 
Works,  made  a  thorough  inspection  with  a  view  to 
representing  to  the  Federal  Government  Toronto's 
claim  to  recognition.  The  city,  said  the  Hon.  F.  D. 
Monk,  contributed  largely  to  the  Exchequer ;  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  without  undue  delay, 
to  see  that  the  harbour  and  the  Federal  buildings 
received  attention. 

Associated  with  the  foregoing  is  the  question  of 
improving  water  communication,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  any  scheme  to  deepen  the 
Welland  Canal  will  be  carried  through.  At  present 
the  trouble  is  that  it  cannot  accommodate  grain¬ 
laden  vessels  of  increased  tonnage,  which  means  that 
Canadian  products  have  to  be  shipped  via  New  York. 
The  view  is  that  Canadian  wheat  should  find  its 
destination  in  Canadian  vessels,  over  Canadian  water¬ 
ways  to  Canadian  seaports,  and  this  would  be  effected 
if  the  scheme  which  Sir  James  Whitney,  the  Premier 
of  Ontario,  explained  to  me  should  ultimately 
be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
plan  is  to  construct  a  water-way  from  the  Georgian 
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Bay,  via  the  French  river,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the 
Ottawa,  to  Montreal,  which  would  materially  shorten 
the  transit  from  the  great  lakes. 

I  had  read  in  a  Canadian  pubhcation  a  description 
of  Sir  James's  ghttering  eyes,  his  leonine  head  I  that 
the  harsh  and  strident  tones  he  assumes  when  persons 
of  unusually  hide-bound  views  arouse  his  ire,  were 
termed  his  “  roar,"  and  friends  had  kindly  predicted 
for  me  a  mauvais  quart  d’heure.  Certainly  no  term 
could  less  describe  my  visit.  When  I  suggested  to 
the  Premier  that  my  task  in  writing  this  volume  was 
not  an  easy  one,  for  statements  were  at  times  irre¬ 
concilable  and  absolutely  misleading,  to  my  impatient 
remark,  “  People  do  tell  one  such  hes,"  he  sym¬ 
pathetically  replied  in  dulcet  tones  : 

“  They  don't  really  tell  lies.  They  don’t  know.” 

I  inquired  if  anything  was  definitely  arranged  at 
Ottawa  relative  to  securing  a  port  on  Hudson  Bay. 
“  This,  too,"  said  he,  is  as  yet  unsettled  " ;  but  he 
showed  me  on  a  map  how  the  actual  boundary  could 
be  altered  to  give  Ontario  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nelson  River,  south  of  Fort  Churchill,  the  terminus 
of  the  projected  Manitoban  railway. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Transmission  hne  from  Niagara 
Falls  is  about  to  fairly  revolutionise  districts  lying 
adjacent  to  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  This  harness¬ 
ing  of  Niagara  waters  to  procure  cheap  energy  for 
factories  and  for  street  lighting,  is  one  of  the  justly 
lauded  features  of  the  Whitney  Administration.  It 
seems  that  Lord  Kelvin  first  prophesied  that  the 
power  of  the  Niagara  River  would  in  the  future  be 
utihsed  in  industrial  concerns.  How  amazed  that 
scientist  would  be  to  learn  that,  according  to  the 
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Hon.  Adam  Beck,  it  will  before  long  be  driving 
ploughs  and  farm  implements  of  all  kinds. 

Although  work  treads  hard  upon  pleasure,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Canadian  does  not  enjoy 
spells  of  recreation.  That  would  be  to  go  through 
the  world  with  eyes  shut  if  he  did,  for  pleasure  grounds 
lie  close  to  his  door ;  they  are  his  for  the  asking.  In 
the  whole  of  the  Dominion  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  region  of  woodland  lake  and  islet 
which  hes  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  farther  inland, 
divides  the  agricultural  area  of  Old  Ontario  from 
the  semi-explored  northern  clay-belt.  You  can  get 
to  the  Ontario  playground  quite  easily.  A  six-hours* 
ride  from  Toronto  will  land  you  at  Point  au  Baril, 
or  Bala,  where  you  may  laze  all  day  and  enjoy  the 
scenery,  or  paddle  your  own  canoe,  if  so  be  you  con¬ 
temn  transportation  in  a  gasoline  launch  and  negotiate 
a  five-mile  rapid ;  or  you  may  pursue  important  topo¬ 
graphical  studies  in  the  30,000  islets  of  Georgian  Bay. 
I  am  told  by  those  who  know,  that  the  fishing  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  superb.  Many  people  hire  a  cottage 
for  a  month  to  pursue  the  cult  of  the  angler,  but  it 
is  well  to  be  definite  in  these  picturesque  wilds  as  to 
proximity  to  supplies. 

Then  the  Muskoka  lakes  eastward,  in  the  highlands 
of  Ontario,  are  also  in  the  summer  thronged  with 
visitors,  chiefly  Americans.  An  official  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  gave  an  amusing  description 
of  how  ultra-fashionable  society  girls  of  New  York — 
or,  as  the  shjrt- waist  maker  spoke  of  them  to  a  famous 
lecturer,  “  that  Fifth  Avenue  crowd  ” — went  under 
the  care  of  a  chaperon  to  recuperate  their  jaded 
energies  by  leading  the  simple  life  under  canvas  in 
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the  Algonquin  Park,  in  the  summer  of  1911.  They 
were,"^  said  he,  “  cooking  their  own  food,  swimming 
in  the  lakes,  and  behaving  like  ordinary  mortals. 

What  about  the  lone  Northland  back  of  the  lakes 
and  islets  ?  Here,  indeed,  is  ideal  picnicking  for  those 
who  love  to  explore  Nature’s  stillnesses.  To  stow 
away  provisions,  canvas  tent,  and  other  necessities 
in  a  canoe,  and  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  these 
water-ways  with  a  congenial  spirit,  through  cloud¬ 
less  summer  days,  is  the  thing  to  do  in  this  unknown 
region,  and  many  do  it,  to  return  to  civihsed  haunts, 
enchanted  with  the  go-as-you-please  life.  Now 
that  the  Temiskaming  Valley  Railway  goes  through 
to  Cochrane,  a  station  on  the  transcontinental  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  only  165  miles  south  of 
James  Bay,  where  a  branch  line  takes  you  straight 
into  the  gold-mining  camps  of  Porcupine,  there  are 
many  jumping  ofi  places  into  this  great  Northland, 
which,  with  its  newly  discovered  adaptability  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  its  important  mining  centres,  is  possibly 
the  biggest  thing  in  the  public  eye  of  Canada  to-day. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  the  great  clay- 
belt  of  the  northof  the  province,  comprising  20,000,000 
acres,  an  extensive  table-land  of  fertile  soil,  lies  nearer 
to  the  equator  than  the  bulk  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
so  that  in  the  districts  now  opened  up  by  the  advent 
of  the  Ontario  and  Temiskaming  Railway,  a  new 

bread-basket  ”  is  ready  for  enterprising  settlers. 
Besides  the  agricultural  potentiaUties  there  are 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  spruce,  poplar,  and  pine 
ready  for  the  lumber-man’s  axe ;  and  in  the  immediate 
proximity  there  is  any  amount  of  water  power  to 
provide  hydraulic  and  electric  energy  to  convert  the 
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pulp  wood  into  paper.  And  oh  !  dear  reader,  if  the 
21st  of  September  had  not  squashed  Reciprocity  for 
at  least  a  generation,  at  one  fell  swoop  all  these  un¬ 
tapped  resources,  all  this  prodigious  wealth,  would 
have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  American  multi¬ 
millionaires,  since  they  possess  the  necessary  capital 
to  convert  Nature *s  opulence  into  greenbacks.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  the  future,  the  yields  of  Porcupine  and 
Cobalt  will  exceed  in  value  those  of  the  agriculture 
and  forestry  of  this  recently  discovered  region,  for 
there  seems  a  likehhood  that  the  former  will  be  the 
Rand  of  Canada. 

So  far,  I  am  given  to  understand  by  one  of  the  best- 
known  mining  engineers  of  the  Dominion,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
of  Toronto,  that  two  properties  have  been  thoroughly 
examined,  and  the  report  justifies  the  expense  of  the 
necessary  plant  for  dealing  with  the  ore. 

The  name  of  Porcupine  is,  as  many  will  doubtless 
remember,  associated  with  one  of  the  most  terrible 
fires  in  the  history  of  Ontario.  In  the  summer  of 
1911,  just  three  weeks  after  it  had  been  linked  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  known  world — a  night’s  railway 
journey  takes  you  from  Toronto  right  into  the  camp 
— millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  mining  plant  were 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  flames.  Owing  to  the 
intensely  hot  season  forest  fires  were  frequent  in 
places  in  the  north  of  the  province.  A  strong  south¬ 
west  wind  did  the  mischief,  and  in  four  hours,  towns 
with  electric  fight  and  pavements  were  burnt  to 
cinders.  Porcupine  had  passed  through  the  early 
stages  of  a  mining  camp ;  it  was  booming ;  but  men 
who  make  money  fast  are  apt  to  take  chances  and 
gamble  with  their  fives.  Porcupine,  Golden  City,  and 
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Cochrane  were  built  next  door  to  the  forest !  To-day 
a  new  Porcupine  is  rising  from  the  ashes.  A  huge 
optimism  guides  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Surely 
it^s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

“  Cobalt/^  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  “  produces  more  silver 
from  her  small  area  than  any  other  silver  mine  in  the 
world. Here  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  properties 
being  lucratively  worked.  In  six  years  since  the 
discovery  of  silver  at  Cobalt  the  output  has  been 
placed  at  about  $50,000,000. 

But  this  is  not  the  last  of  Ontario’s  surprises,  for 
the  nickel  mines  at  Sudbury  are  not  only  the  largest 
mines  of  the  kind,  they  are  the  largest  mines  of  any 
description  in  the  world. 

In  concluding  the  first  part  of  this  volume  of  my 
impressions  of  British  America,  it  is  opportune  to 
remark  that  it  will  take  a  good  deal  on  the  part 
of  her  sister  provinces  to  beat  Ontario. 

How  long  she  will  retain  her  proud  position  as 
the  premier  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Race  characteristics  stand  for  much. 
Her  geographical  position  is  a  great  factor  too  in 
the  struggle  for  premiership. 

The  recent  Census  Returns,  showing  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  rural  and  urban  growth,  may,  however,  remind 
her  that  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  Canada 
during  the  last  decade  is  based  on  the  farm.  The  rapid 
agricultural  development  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
has  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  construction  of  railroads  to  deal  with  the 
huge  business  which  the  grain  empire  of  the  North- 
West  has  built  up. 

A  top-heaviness  in  towns  is  scarcely  advisable. 
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The  total  increase  in  the  population  of  the  province, 
according  to  the  Census  authorities,  is  placed  at 
336,953 ;  the  cities  of  Ontario,  not  including  towns 
smaller  than  4,000,  show  an  increase  of  345,059,  which 
means  that  the  rural  population  fell  off  at  least 
9,000;  so  the  province  has  been  building  up  cities, 
not  to  keep  pace  with  her  own  development,  but 
based  on  business  expected  to  come  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  development  of  Western  Canada.  Although 
the  facts  show  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion 
is  assuming  boom  proportions,  one  is  led  to  wonder, 
considering  the  increasing  tilled  acreage  in  Australia, 
in  the  Argentine,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  whether  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  there  will  not  be  an  over¬ 
production  of  wheat. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  NORTHERN  ZONE 

Oh,  we  are  the  men  of  the  Northern  Zone  ! 

Shall  a  bit  be  placed  in  our  mouth  ? 

If  ever  a  Northerner  lost  his  throne, 

Did  the  conqueror  come  from  the  South  f 

Nay,  nay — and  the  answer  blent 
In  chorus  is  southward  sent — 

Since  when  has  a  Southerner’s  conquering  steel 
Hewed  out  in  the  north  a  throne  T 

Since  when  has  a  Southerner  placed  his  heel 
On  the  men  of  the  Northern  Zone  ? 

Our  hearts  are  as  free  as  the  rivers  that  flow 
To  the  seas  where  the  North  Star  shines. 

For  liberty  reigns  in  the  land  of  the  leal. 

Our  brothers  are  round  her  throne ; 

A  Southerner  never  shall  place  his  heel 
On  the  men  of  the  Northern  Zone  ! 


Canadian. 
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CHAPTER  I 


A  meditation  and  a  vision 

q^HERE  is  time  for  prolonged  thinking  in  the 
railway  journey  of  thirty-six  hours  which 
separates  the  eastern  half  of  Canada  from  the  western. 
As  the  Vancouver  express,  after  leaving  Toronto, 
whirls  you  through  the  splendid  agricultural  lands 
of  Ontario,  where  farming  is  at  its  best,  then  passes 
through  the  magnificent  region  of  islet,  woodland, 
lake,  and  stream,  “  the  Eullarney  of  America  already 
mentioned,  famihar  to  Canadian  sportsmen  and 
pleasure  seekers,  you  feel  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
admiration  at  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery. 

You  call  to  mind  the  great  and  flourishing  towns 
you  have  left  behind  you  in  the  south  of  the  province, 
with  their  stately,  beautiful  buildings,  and  you  in¬ 
voluntarily  meditate  upon  what  this  wonderful  and 
world-boomed  West  may  have  to  offer  you  in  excess 
of  that  which  the  Dominion  already  possesses. 
Probably  you  yawn,  and  look  at  your  time-table  to 
find  that  out  of  the  1,237  miles  to  be  traversed  from 
Toronto  to  Winnipeg,  you  have  on  your  arrival  at 
Sudbury  only  travelled  262  !  As  the  train  threads 
its  course  through  a  sparsely  wooded  rocky  wilder¬ 
ness  to  Heron  Bay,  where  for  sixty  miles  the  track 
circles  bold  promontories  on  the  northern  shore  of 
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Lake  Superior,  then  sweeps  round  Jackfish  Bay, 
you  recall  the  fascination  which  this  island-sea 
possessed  of  yore  for  the  explorer  and  the  trapper. 
The  Indians  called  it  “  The  Deep  Sea  ;  and  so  cold — 
three  degrees  colder  all  the  year  round  than  Hudson 
Bay — and  so  deep  are  its  waters  that  the  white  fish 
of  Lake  Superior  are  famous  all  over  the  American 
continent.  Strange  to  say,  this  part  of  the  railway 
was  the  most  costly  of  all ;  the  ravines  and  fissures 
which  had  to  be  built  up  were  so  deep  that  the 
material  required  was  an  enormous  item.  And  then 
you  probably  are  led  to  consider  the  physical  labour 
involved,  the  consummate  engineering  skill  in  this, 
the  pioneer  of  Canadian  trans-continental  railways. 
Your  mental  gaze  wanders  down  the  vista  of 
prospective  years,  and  you  feel  that  its  successful 
accomplishment  will  ever  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Canada,  marking  its  rise  from  a  comparatively 
unimportant  colony  of  the  British  Crown  to  a  future 
so  unthinkably  great  that  the  pen  refuses  to  set  an 
imaginary  boundary  to  an  unknown  quantity. 

With  this  trend  of  thought  uppermost  I  approached 
the  gateway  of  the  West.  Nobody  possesses  a  more 
ingrained  belief  in  the  potentiahties  and  magnificent 
destiny  of  the  British  race  than  myself.  To  beheve 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation,  the  highest  yet 
attained  by  any  peoples,  past  or  present,  in  their  evo¬ 
lutionary  struggle  upward,  has  come  about  by 
chance  would  be  to  me  an  impossibility.  Therefore, 
it  was  in  no  irreverent  frame  of  mind  that  I  wondered 
what  might  be  the  reason  that  the  Almighty,  in  His 
apportionment  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  had,  as 
it  were,  heft  the  best  hit  till  the  last,  as  a  kind  of 
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surprise.  Why,  too,  had  He  handed  it  over  into  the 
keeping  of  a  race  which  abeady  possesses  more  than 
its  share  of  the  world’s  surface  ? 

This,  in  spite  of  the  seething  and  strugghng  for 
colonial  expansion,  for  representative  government,  for 
improved  conditions  of  hfe  on  the  part  of  other  than 
oriental  and  backward  nations.  Was  it  a  case  of  “  To 
him  that  hath  more  shall  be  given  ”  ?  Have  not  the 
British  abeady  performed  their  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  cosmos  in  shaping,  policing,  restraining, 
educating,  coercing  less-favoured  peoples  into,  at 
least,  a  non-fratricidal  existence  ?  The  white  man’s 
burden  in  a  far-flung  battle-line  is  no  hterary  extra¬ 
vagance,  it  is  an  onerous  burden,  an  ever-present 
responsibihty. 

Meditating  thus,  I  sped  over  the  shining  iron  ribbons 
linking  the  historic  East  with  the  phenomenal  West 
— from  a  land  of  fine  traditions,  of  loyalty,  of  culture, 
and  of  rehgious  fervour,  owing  as  much  to  its  French 
pioneers  as  to  their  British  successors — to  the  great 
North  -  West.  Less  than  half  a  century  ago  its 
limitless  plains  were  the  haunts  of  bufialo-hunting 
Indians.  To-day,  mighty,  populous  cities  are  throb¬ 
bing  with  the  zest  of  full-blooded  hfe  on  the  rolling 
prairie,  surrounded  by  a  wealth  of  grain  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  these  wheat  granaries 
of  the  twentieth  century  you  may  in  fancy  hear  the 
tramp  of  the  peasant  feet  of  Europe.  For  this 
golden  West  is  the  goal  towards  which  many  are 
hurrying,  feverishly,  with  outstretched  hands  and 
eager  hearts  to  avail  themselves  of  proffered  oppor¬ 
tunities,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  social  equahty, 
to  forget  the  slow-dying  thraldom  of  mediaevalism 
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and  superstition,  to  throw  ofi  memories  of  serfdom, 
and  to  lift  thankful  hearts  to  the  wide  spaces  of  earth 
and  sky,  feehng  themselves  at  last,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  free  men,  free  women ! 

It  was  sunset  as  I  gazed  over  the  waters  of  the 
great  lake,  pink  with  the  reflection  of  sunset  hues, 
and  I  lost  myself  in  reverie.  A  beautiful  vision  arose 
before  my  spiritual  eyesight.  It  seemed  to  me  here, 
amidst  Heaven's  choicest  blessings,  that  the  Race 
might  receive  its  crown,  the  Prize  of  its  high  calling. 
In  extending  to  the  oppressed,  to  those  who  had  come 
through  great  tribulation  in  despotic  countries,  the 
invitation  not  merely  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  from  the 
rich  men's  tables,  but  to  enter  in  and  take  a  son's 
portion  in  sharing  in  the  further  development  of 
the  British  people,  I  seemed  to  see  exemphfled  before 
my  eyes  that  century-old  but  ever-needed  message 
of  Goodwill  towards  Man.  Many  who  had  leapt  at 
the  call  of  emigration  propaganda,  spread  broadcast 
in  Northern  Europe,  had  come  to  the  far-famed  West, 
and  having  found  it  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  were 
writing  to  their  brothers  in  the  Old  World,  saying, 
“  The  land  is  good,  come  quickly."  If,  in  the  boom 
of  the  land,  in  the  railroad  interests,  the  coming  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  I  saw  commercial  expansion,  I 
also  saw  God's  opportunity  to  those  ready  to  advance 
on  the  highroad  of  Human  Progress.  In  years  to 
come,  should  man's  love  for  his  fellow  surpass  that 
for  the  dollar,  then,  indeed,  the  reign  of  Love  which 
is  the  triumph  of  the  Cross  might  transform  this  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  into  a  foretaste  of  Paradise. 

Since  this  beatific  vision  floated  before  my  mental 
gaze,  I  have  travelled  many  miles,  observed  many 
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things,  thought  much  over  my  experiences ;  as  I  pen 
these  words  I  confess  that  at  times,  faced  with  the 
material  side  of  things,  it  has  been  blurred,  almost 
obhterated,  yet  I  will  not  forget  it,  for  it  was  a  vision 
of  beauty  and  a  lasting  joy  to  have  ghmpsed  the 
spiritual  possibihties  of  the  peaceful  invasion  of 
the  great  North-West. 

Occasionally,  the  dust  from  the  scafiolding  obscures 
the  noble  proportions  and  exquisite  tracery  of  an 
edifice  in  course  of  building.  May  it  not  be  that 
the  initial  diflhculties  of  a  nation  in  the  making, 
learning  how  to  shape  its  course,  have  temporarily 
hidden  from  view  the  design  of  the  Master-Builder  1 


CHAPTER  II 


Twin  cities — Favourable  location — Local  matters — The  C.N.R.  Co.’s 
projects — Opinions  of  leading  men — The  Kakabeka  Falls. 

'^HE  approach  to  those  commercial  twins  of  un- 
equal  growth,  Fort  Wilham  and  Port  Arthur, 
is  unique.  Huge  elevators  and  gigantic  quays  run¬ 
ning  into  the  lake  look  like  protecting  janitors 
guarding  the  stores  of  golden  grain  disgorged  from 
three  hnes  of  railway  at  this  point,  for  shipment 
across  Lake  Superior  to  eastern  ports. 

Outside  of  the  busy  harbour,  seemingly  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  busy  grain  industry,  the  product 
of  the  plains  plus  human  activity,  some  of  it  already 
shipped,  all  in  various  stages  of  that  process,  lies 
“  the  sleeping  giant  ”  on  Thunder  Cape.  The 
natural  contour  of  this  projection,  from  certain 
view-points,  resembles  the  recumbent,  tightly  swathed 
figure  of  a  giant  sunk  in  soundest  slumber.  As  the 
Keeper  of  the  Gate,  or  as  the  Guardian  of  the  Wealth 
of  the  West,  a  local  poetess  has  woven  legends 
round  this  interesting  spot,  collecting  her  material 
from  aboriginal  Indian  folk-lore. 

It  was  on  my  return  from  the  Pacific  coast  that  I 
met  this  local  celebrity,  Sara  Stafford,  whose  booklet. 
Discovery  of  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  contains  the 
meanings  of  Indian  names  in  this  district,  all  of  them 
appropriate,  or  picturesque.  As  we  lunched  together 
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at  the  Algoma  Hotel,  Port  Arthur,  our  wants  attended 
to  by  a  quiet  type  of  waitress,  I  expressed  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  gentle  manners. 

“  They  are  Finns  here,”  my  hostess  informed  me. 
I  noted  the  girls  were  fair  and  might  have  been  taken 
for  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish. 

“  They  always  have  them,”  she  explained ;  “  the 
management  find  it  best  to  stick  to  one  nationahty. 
They  work  well  and  agree  together,  but  bring  an  Irish 
girl  or  Swede  amongst  them  and  there  would  be  a 
noise  directly.” 

“How  do  they  always  manage  to  procure  Finn 
girls  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Well,  it"s  this  way,”  she  explained ;  “  if  one  or  two 
find  they  have  secured  a  really  good  home  with  con¬ 
siderate  employers,  they  write  back  to  their  friends 
to  join  them.  For  two  years  they  have  run  this 
hotel  with  girls  from  Finland.” 

We  were  subsequently  joined  by  Mrs.  Shpper,  a 
journahst  contributing  to  the  local  daily  paper,  and  it 
was  most  interesting  to  hear  her  tell  of  the  wonderful 
and  rapid  changes  which  had  transformed  the  strag- 
ghng  settlement  of  her  youthful  days  into  two  flourish¬ 
ing  cities.  She  remembered  well  what  it  was  to  wait 
for  the  winter’s  weekly  post  brought  in  by  dog-train 
across  Lake  Superior  from  Duluth  !  In  those  days 
of  wooden  shacks  and  log  huts  the  cold  had  been 
indescribable  I  Coming  down  to  later  times,  these 
ladies  described  how  they  had  seen  certain  Douko- 
bours,  whose  temporary  rehgious  craze,  “  to  go  find 
Jesus,”  reheved  them  from  the  necessity  of  wearing 
clothes,  walk  down  the  chief  street  of  Port  Arthur 
without  the  vestige  of  a  garment,  until  stopped  by 
12 
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the  authorities.  The  fort  and  port  are  now  joined 
by  a  good  tramway  service ;  splendid  residences  have 
already  been  erected  by  successful  Canadians,  whilst 
humbler  homes  for  workers  at  low  rentals,  where 
every  detail  has  been  well  thought  out,  were  pointed 
out  to  me. 

In  the  course  of  our  walk  “  the  only  historic 
spot  weVe  got  ”  proved  to  be  that  where  Lord 
Wolseley  landed  with  troops  in  1870,  to  quell  the 
Riel  rebellion.  I  reminded  my  companions  that 
their  town  had  in  any  case  an  historic  name,  for 
was  it  not  formerly  called  Prince  Arthur's  Land¬ 
ing,  after  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  served  in 
that  army  ? 

Both  of  the  ladies  were  enthusiastic  over  the  future 
of  these  twin  cities,  although  it  seems  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Port  Arthur  had  at  one  time  hung  fire. 

I  asked  the  reason,  and  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  great  engineering  magnate  of  the  C.P.R.  Co,, 
several  years  since,  in  consequence  of  the  Mayor's 
precipitate  action  in  laying  violent  hands  upon  that 
company's  rolling  stock  for  taxation  purposes, 
declared  in  the  heat  of  his  wrath,  that  grass  might 
grow  in  the  streets  of  Port  Arthur  before  that  place 
should  benefit  by  any  advantage  which  its  proximity 
to  the  C.P.R.  terminal  might  afford. 

I  may  here  say  that  Sir  Wilham  Van  Horne,  whilst 
admitting  the  genuineness  of  the  first  part  of  the 
ladies'  story,  disclaims  the  utterance  local  rumour 
has  attributed  to  him. 

“  Grass  would  have  grown  if  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  had  not  come  in  here,"  Miss  Stafford  inter¬ 
posed  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  conviction. 
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“  What  about  the  C.N.B.  Co.  ?  ”  I  inquired ;  so 
far,  I  can’t  locate  its  lines  or  its  pohcy.” 

“  Don’t  speak  slightingly  of  it.  We  are  all  very 
glad  to  have  it  here,”  she  rephed  smilingly. 

I  have  since  discovered  that  her  injunction  was  not 
without  good  reason,  although  up  to  that  time  in  my 
travels  I  had  looked  upon  the  C.N.R.  as  a  baffling 
and  puzzling  entity,  bobbing  up  serenely  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  but  without  any  charm  of  continuity. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  company  started  with  a 
small  railway  in  Manitoba  ;  its  trains  at  the  present 
time  run  in  six  provinces,  and  it  proudly  boasts  of  a 
construction  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  day.  Of 
grain  shipments  in  1910  from  Lake  Superior,  it  carried 
30  per  cent.  The  C.N.R.  Co.,  moreover,  has  recently 
estabhshed  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Bristol, 
known  as  The  Royal  Line,  sailing  to  Quebec  and  Mont¬ 
real  in  summer,  to  Hahfax  during  winter.  It  will  also 
shortly  complete  the  third  transcontinental  railroad, 
when  the  line  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Ottawa 
Valley  is  finished  and  that  between  Edmonton  and 
Port  Mann  on  the  Pacific  is  open  to  the  pubhc.  This 
company’s  tracks  run  through  the  most  productive 
part  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
4,000,000  acres  of  free  land  will  be  available  for 
cultivation,  all  of  it  within  thirty  miles  of  rail  com¬ 
munication. 

Nor  does  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  the  C.N.R. 
Co.  end  here.  A  charter  for  a  fine  from  a  point  on  its 
railway  to  Athabasca  Landing,  to  the  much-talked- 
of  Peace  River  agricultural  district,  will  bring  those 
distant  wheat  lands  into  line  with  other  places  in 
the  Dominion  before  two  years  have  passed.  An 
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announcement  too  has  recently  been  published  to  the 
efEect  that  it  will  erect  hotels  in  a  number  of  important 
western  towns,  including  Calgary  and  Moose  Jaw, 
adopting  thus  the  policy  of  other  transcontinental 
lines  in  constructing  hotels  to  be  under  its  own 
management  along  the  routes  followed  by  its 
systems. 

Of  the  twin  ports,  Fort  WilHam  leads  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  22,000 ;  Port  Arthur  has  17,000.  The  rapid 
growth  of  both  these  towns  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
their  geographical  location.  Situated  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  direct  line  of  water  and  rail 
routes  from  the  East,  distant  from  Winnipeg  424 
miles,  their  development  has  been  as  phenomenal  as 
that  of  the  last-named  city.  Both  municipaUties 
own  their  street  car  and  telephone  systems  and  their 
electric  hghting,  and  stand  at  the  beginnings  of  far 
bigger  things  even  than  the  enormous  tonnage  of 
merchandise  and  grain  handled  to-day,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  heavy  passenger  trafiic. 

Built  on  rising  ground.  Port  Arthur,  especially, 
commands  a  beautiful  view  over  Lake  Superior ; 
fishing,  hunting,  and  sport  are  within  easy  distance ; 
there  are  golf -finks,  theatres,  and  musical  clubs; 
whilst  health-giving  trips  may  be  made  upon  the 
inland  water-ways  of  Canada,  by  various  fines  of 
steamers. 

Where  trade  prospects  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  Lord  Strathcona,  with  that  prophetic 
insight  for  latent  potentialities  which  has  made  him 
so  famous  a  figure  in  the  history  of  Canada,  declared, 
not  long  since,  that  there  is  every  evidence  that  their 
advance  must,  in  the  near  future,  far  surpass  the 
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wonderful  development  of  recent  years.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  too,  has  added  his  note  of  appreciation.  He 
says  “  The  men  who  at  one  time  paddled  the 
waters  in  a  birch  canoe  did  not  realise  that  three 
railroads  would  come  here  to  find  an  outlet  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  They  did  not  reahse  that 
before  many  years  are  over  we  shall  see  here  on  these 
shores  the  Chicago  of  the  north.” 

That  both  Fort  and  Port  enjoy  preferential  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  estabhshment  of  manufactures  for  various 
classes  of  goods  required  in  the  West,  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  fully  comprehend  what  the  word  freight 
stands  for  on  the  balance  sheet.  Situated  midway 
across  the  continent,  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  West,  the  position  from  a  trade  view-point  is 
most  favourable. 

The  Kakabeka  Falls,  close  to  Fort  William,  parti¬ 
ally  harnessed,  are  capable  of  developing  at  least 
145,000  horse-power,  and  supply  cheap  electricity. 
Coal,  owing  to  transportation  facilities,  is  cheap. 
Iron  ore  of  the  best  is  within  reach.  Mr.  Grahame 
Fraser,  late  head  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  declared  that  Port  Arthur  was  splendidly 
situated  for  the  assembhng  of  the  products  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  Here  coal  can  be  brought  in 
very  cheaply ;  the  ore  is  right  at  the  doors ;  there  is 
a  great  Western  market  to  cater  for,  with  but  a  short 
haul  as  compared  with  Eastern  Canada. 


CHAPTER  III 


Kenora  and  Kewatin — Waving  grain — Main  Street — Prairie  trails — 
The  Selkirk  Settlement — Its  short  life — History  of  Assiniboia 
— The  Riel  rebellion — Confederation. 

T  EAVING  Fort  William  behind,  the  train  carries 
you  for  over  300  miles  through  a  wild  and 
broken,  but  as  I  saw  it  in  its  autumnal  tinted  dress 
of  varying  colour,  distinctly  beautiful  region,  along 
the  margin  of  many  a  green-fringed  lake,  over  many 
a  rapid  river,  before  the  western  boundary  of 
Ontario  is  reached.  A  glance  at  your  Annotated 
Time-Table  supplied  by  the  C.P.R.  Co.  (be  sure  to 
procure  one,  for  the  information  it  gives  is  indis¬ 
pensable)  will  afford  you  all  the  details  you  require 
about  the  places  on  the  way,  which  is  the  old-time 
route  of  the  fur  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  Kenora  (Ontario),  126  miles  east  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  situated  on  the  beautiful  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
is  famous  as  a  popular  resort  of  sportsmen  and 
tourists,  for  whose  comfort  an  up-to-date  hotel  has 
been  built. 

At  no  great  distance  is  Dryden,  where  the  Ontario 
Government  has  established  an  experimental  farm, 
there  being  in  the  adjacent  district  large  areas 
fitted  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Other  advantages 
in  this  picturesque  region  are  the  proximity  of  good 
markets  and  immense  supplies  of  timber,  affording 
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winter  employment  in  lumber  camps  for  settlers; 
an  abundance  of  fish  and  game  are  also  easily 
procurable. 

The  tourist  with  an  enthusiasm  for  Nature’s 
beauties  may  well  look  aghast  as  he  learns  that  this 
exquisite  sheet  of  water,  this  haunt  of  fairies,  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  has  aheady  been  harnessed  by 
thrifty  and  scientific  industriahsts  to  the  needs  of 
their  commercial  interests  ;  but  so  it  is  !  At  Kewatin, 
three  miles  west  of  Kenora,  are  the  huge  works  of  the 
Kewatin  Power  Company,  which  has  converted  this 
lovely  lake  into  one  of  the  greatest  water  powers 
of  the  world.  In  other  words,  this  means  that  the 
town  afiords  exceptionally  fine  sites  for  milling  of  all 
descriptions. 

Leaving  Kenora,  you  pass,  for  the  first  part,  through 
a  wooded  and  well- watered  region ;  but  you  have  not 
long  to  curb  your  impatience  before  the  landscape 
flattens,  and  you  reach  the  far-famed  wheat-belt  of 
the  Dominion,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  New  World 
on  the  rolhng  prairies  of  British  America.  It  was,  to 
my  eyes,  a  wonderful  sight,  this  sea  of  waving  grain, 
as  I  first  gazed  at  it  from  the  windows  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  express,  pursuing  its  way  through  the 
Manitoban  plain. 

“  Not  much  ‘  rolling  prairie  ’  about  this,  anyway,” 
I  thought,  as  we  approached  Winnipeg  ;  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Almighty  could  not  have  made  it  flatter 
if  He  had  rolled  it  out  with  a  rolling-pin;  but  as 
some  may  accuse  me  of  frivolity,  I  will  hasten  to 
assure  my  Canadian  friends  that  mentally  I  bowed 
in  homage  to  their  beautiful  and  bountiful  asset  of 
golden  wheat,  the  motive  power  and  the  goal  of  all 
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their  tireless  energies  and  ceaseless  activities,  the 
true  foundation  of  their  growing  prosperity  and 
future  proud  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world.  There  are  some  seventy  miles  of  prairie 
before  you  crawl  over  a  long  iron  bridge  to  find 
yourself  in  “  the  neck  of  the  bottle,’'  when  the  train 
stops  in  the  great  railway  station  of  Winnipeg. 
You  are  fortunate  if  you  can  find  your  way  quickly 
to  the  huge  hotel  belonging  to  the  C.P.R.  Co., 
known  as  The  Royal  Alexandra,  and  entered  from 
the  station.  You  will  have  to  be  smart  to  get  in 
front  of  home-returning  Winnipeggers,  who  know 
the  ropes  and  who  hasten  on  to  secure  available 
accommodation,  if  any.  In  my  case  all  the  hundreds 
of  rooms  were  occupied,  and  I  was  duly  informed  that 
the  other  first-class  hotels  were  rejoicing  in  the  same 
overflowing  tide  of  fulness.  So  turning  my  back 
upon  the  colossal  caravanserai,  where,  however,  on 
my  return  journey  I  spent  several  days,  I  made  tracks 
for  a  humbler  hostel  in  the  Main  Street,  recommended 
as  quiet  and  respectable.  Carrying  my  portable 
efiects  I  found  my  way  easily. 

By  this  time  I  had  seen  something  of  the  ordinary 
Canadian  hotel,  where  you  register  at  a  bureau  at 
one  end  of  the  entrance  hall,  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  smoking-room.  Here  shop-front  windows  face 
the  street,  large  arm-chairs  invite  the  occupants  to 
enjoy  the  fragrant  weed  and  comment  upon  the 
passers-by.  Upstairs,  there  is  generally  a  diminutive 
“  'parlour  ”  for  ladies ;  but  there  is  this  to  be  said 
in  explanation,  that  the  wives  of  farmers  and  of  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  who  frequent  these  hostekies  are 
not  called  upon  to  take  the  road  as  their  husbands. 
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Housewives  without  "  helps  ”  have  generally  enough 
to  do  in  their  small  households,  or  lonely  farmsteads 
to  keep  them  busy  at  home. 

The  occasional  conversation  at  table,  when,  if 
not  an  active  participator,  I  was  a  good  listener, 
assured  me  more  than  any  amount  of  reading, 
or  hearsay,  of  the  faith  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  really  possess  in  the  glorious  productive¬ 
ness  of  their  land ;  also  of  their  firm  behef  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  coming  development  and 
settlement  of  areas  which  formerly  were  regarded 
as  unfit  for  habitation.  Some  of  the  older  men  told 
me  how,  thirty  years  ago,  Main  Street,  the  chief 
thoroughfare  of  Winnipeg,  had  been  but  a  prairie 
trail,  where  many  a  Red  River  cart  had  in  rainy 
seasons  stuck  in  the  vicious  gluey  mud ;  and  as  to 
Portage  Avenue,  a  magnificent  wide  street,  whereon 
stand  Winnipeg’s  handsomest  buildings,  that  had 
been  the  great  prairie  trail  between  Fort  Garry  and 
Edmonton,  a  thousand  miles  away,  whereon  thirty 
carts  could  be  driven  abreast.  Ah !  those  were 
times  to  be  remembered,  when  it  took  three  months 
to  do  the  journey  with  ox  carts,  trading  with  the 
Indians  all  the  way. 

Now  it  behoved  me  not  to  show  my  ignorance  of 
this  phase  of  the  Empire’s  history,  but  in  the  secrecy 
of  my  soul  and  behind  the  smiles  with  which  I  greeted 
these  harkings  back  to  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  I 
determined  to  look  up  the  doings  of  the  past,  so 
far  as  they  referred  to  pre-Confederation  days  in 
Manitoba.  And  as  I  suspect- a  similar  vagueness  in 
other  minds  on  this  subject,  not  to  say  complete 
vacuity,  I  purpose  diving  into  what  available  records 
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I  can  find  to  tlirow  light  upon  an  oasis  in  Canadian 
annals. 

I  find  in  The  Selkirk  Settlement  and  the  Settlers, 
a  pamphlet  written  by  a  noted  inhabitant  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  Charles  N.  Bell,  F.R.G.S.,  whom  I  visited  before 
leaving  Winnipeg,  that  as  early  as  1736  a  French 
Canadian  estabhshed  on  the  Red  River  (Winnipeg 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine 
Rivers)  a  trading  post,  which  the  author  considers 
was,  without  doubt,  the  first  occasion  that  white 
men  had  a  fixed  abode  in  the  lower  Red  River  Valley. 
After  1770  Montreal  merchants  sent  fur  traders  into 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Superior,  but  in  the  year 
1796  both  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  and  the  North-West 
Co.,  rival  traders  in  peltry,  had  several  regularly 
supphed  posts  on  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers, 
and  in  1806  the  last  named  created  a  Fort  called 
Fort  Gibraltar  at  “  the  Forks,”  which  in  after  years 
figured  largely  in  the  experiences  of  the  Selkirk 
settlers.  In  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  number  of  French  Canadians  and  Metis  (half- 
breeds,  the  children  of  French  Canadian  fathers 
and  Indian  mothers),  settled  on  the  Red  River  and 
erected  dwelHngs.  About  this  time  Thomas  Douglas, 
fifth  earl  of  Selkirk,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
formed  a  patriotic  scheme  to  emigrate  a  number  of 
Highlanders  to  one  of  the  colonies.  After  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  British  Government,  he  first 
secured  a  large  tract  in  the  present  Prince  Edward 
Island,  then  known  as  the  Island  of  St.  John;  and 
in  1803,  800  selected  emigrants  landed  upon  its 
shores,  where,  after  a  few  prehminary  obstacles,  they 
succeeded  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
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Lord  Selkirk  then  undertook  an  extended  tour  in 
Canada,  with  the  object  of  finding  another  promising 
area  for  future  settlement.  At  that  date,  owing 
to  bad  management,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s 
stock  had  greatly  fallen.  In  consequence  of  the 
opinions  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  England 
as  to  the  powers  possessed  by  those  historic  traders — 
who  as  “  The  Company  of  Gentlemen  Adventurers 
trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay  ”  were  granted  by  King 
Charles  II.  a  charter  in  1670 — namely,  that  they 
could  neither  maintain  a  right  to  exclusive  trade, 
nor  dispossess  Canadians  who  had  been  twenty  years 
in  peaceful  possession  of  certain  posts,  Selkirk 
extended  his  purchase  of  Hudson  Bay  stock  until 
he  held  £40,000,  or  two-fifths  of  the  entire  amount, 
and  further  strengthened  his  position  by  introducing 
his  personal  friends  and  getting  them  appointed 
on  the  Committee.  In  May  1811,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  shareholders,  it  was  announced  that  the  Governor 
and  Committee  considered  it  would  be  to  their 
interests  to  grant  Lord  Selkirk,  in  fee-simple,  about 
116,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  on  condition  that  a  colony  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  grant,  and  that  from  among  the  settlers, 
labourers  should  be  furnished  for  the  Company’s 
trading.  Protests  to  the  effect  that  no  reason 
could  be  given  for  the  grant  other  than  the  endowing 
of  Lord  Selkirk’s  posterity  mth  an  immensely  valu¬ 
able  landed  estate,  were  unavaihng.  Over  a  hundred 
persons  assembled  at  Stornoway,  and  after  some 
difiiculty  were  embarked  on  board  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Eddystone,  and  the  Edward  and  Anne,  on 
July  26,  1812,  their  destination  being  York  Factory 
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on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  These  were  followed 
three  years  after  by  a  large  party  of  emigrants  from 
Sutherlandshire. 

During  the  short  life  of  this  settlement,  for  in 
the  year  1835  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  purchased 
back  from  the  Selkirk  heirs  all  their  rights, 
with  the  lands  included  in  the  grant  made  to 
Lord  Selkirk  in  1811,  it  was  the  scene  of  embittered 
disputes  and  sanguinary  quarrels  with  the  traders  of 
the  North-West  Company.  However,  in  the  year 
1821,  the  finances  of  the  rival  companies  were  almost 
exhausted  from  various  causes,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  Elhce,  both  joined 
forces  under  the  title  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
After  this  coahtion  the  route  through  Canada  was 
abandoned,  all  their  business  going  by  way  of  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.  It  was  owing  to  this  fact  that  the 
Canadians,  forty  years  after,  knew  practically  nothing 
of  the  people  inhabiting  Assiniboia,  or  the  Red 
River  Settlement. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  who  died  in  1860,  had 
managed  the  affairs  of  this  colony  from  1835 ;  and 
as  it  was  composed  of  Enghsh,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  Metis,  and  Indians,  he  possessed,  indu¬ 
bitably,  statesmanhke  quahties.  Visiting  Assiniboia 
annually  from  Montreal,  in  a  bark  canoe  propelled 
by  the  paddles  of  a  crew  of  hardy  voyageurs,  on  one 
of  these  visits  he  continued  his  journey,  passing  over 
the  great  prairies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  across 
Behring  Strait,  through  Asia  to  London,  from  whence 
he  returned  to  Montreal,  being  the  first  traveller  to 
pass  round  the  world  north  of  the  equator. 

It  is  scarcely  fitting  to  close  this  sketch  of  the  Red 
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River  Settlement  without  alluding  to  its  subsequent 
history.  In  1857  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada 
was  petitioned  to  open  up  communications  between 
Upper  Canada  and  Assiniboia,  via  Lake  Superior, 
and  to  extend  to  its  inhabitants  the  protection  of 
Canadian  laws  and  institutions.  At  the  same  time  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  were  requesting  the  British 
Government  to  give  them  exclusive  trading  rights 
in  the  Indian  territories.  In  1869  an  amicable 
settlement  of  these  questions  was  found.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Indian  Territories 
became  part  of  Canada,  the  former  received  £300,000 
and  extensive  land  grants  in  compensation.  In  reply 
to  the  petitioners  of  the  Red  River,  troops  were  sent 
to  Assiniboia  in  1857.  The  Selkirk  settlers’  descen¬ 
dants  had  by  this  time  been  reinforced  by  incoming 
Canadians  and  Americans.  Surveyors,  explorers, 
and  Government  officials  of  various  kinds,  passing  to 
and  from  the  great  North-West,  brought  with  them 
enhghtening  information  of  lands  soon  to  be  thrown 
open  for  settlement  under  the  paternal  care  of  the 
Dominion. 

About  this  time  the  Canadian  Government  set 
about  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Fort  Garry 
(the  Hudson  Bay  fort  at  Winnipeg)  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  to  assist  the  settlers,  but  trouble  speedily 
arose  between  the  Metis  and  the  officials  charged 
with  the  work. 

When  in  1869  the  transfer  of  the  Hudson  Bay’s 
territories  to  Canada  was  settled,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Hon.  William  MacDougall  should  be 
appointed  as  the  first  governor  of  the  newly  formed 
province  of  Manitoba,  but  the  French  opposed 
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his  entry  into  the  settlement,  taking  possession  of 
Fort  Garry,  Louis  Riel  being  their  ringleader. 
Meetings  were  held,  the  upshot  being  that  Riel 
formed  a  Provisional  Government,  and  ruled  the 
Red  River  until  the  end  of  August,  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  General  Wolseley’s  troops.  In 
1870  the  tide  of  emigration  set  towards  Manitoba ; 
and  from  the  year  of  its  incorporation,  in  1874, 
into  the  Dominion,  its  history  has  been  one  of 
continuous  and  successful  development. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Mr.  Taft  on  the  pact — Commissioner  Roland — A  story  with  a  moral 
— Tightening  Imperial  bonds. 

"VI /“HEN  I  arrived  at  Winnipeg  it  was  within  a  few 
days  of  the  memorable  21st  of  September, 
when  the  voice  of  Canada,  from  the  distant  Yukon  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  would  decide  for  Conti- 
nentalism,  or  to  remain  British.  Naturally,  political 
talk  was  the  order  of  the  day  at  this  momentous 
juncture.  How  the  pact  was  viewed  in  the  States  the 
following  words,  uttered  by  President  Taft,  clearly 
indicate 

In  one  form  or  another  the  Federation  of  Greater 
Britain  is  quite  possible ;  and  though  the  issue  will 
not  be  settled  in  a  day,  it  bids  fair  to  become  within  a 
generation  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  politics. 
So  vast  are  the  markets  included  in  the  domain  of 
Greater  Britain,  so  imposing  is  its  situation  almost 
everywhere,  that  if  this  greatest  of  Empires  was  to 
follow  a  policy  of  exclusion  towards  others  it  might 
provoke  a  league  to  break  its  power.  In  such  a 
league,  too,  the  United  States  might  conceivably  have 
a  place  ;  for  from  the  closeness  of  its  relations  with 
British  America  it  might  be  forced  to  become  part 
of  this  Greater  Britain,  or  as  a  matter  of  self-pre¬ 
servation  to  oppose  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  the  present, 
that  the  drawing  together  of  Greater  Britain  and 
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Canada  is  in  no  sense  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.” 

Possibly  some  who  read  these  words  can  imagine 
how  I  felt  as  I  walked  down  the  wide  thoroughfare 
of  Winnipeg,  and  saw  for  myself  its  fine  buildings, 
especially  its  banks,  of  which  there  are  twenty-two, 
with  over  forty  branches  within  the  city  hmits.  I 
could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  beheve  that  those  who 
had  done  such  great  things  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
could  for  a  moment  entertain  any  pohtical  scheme 
which  might,  and  probably  would,  eventually  bring 
about  annexation  to  the  States. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Roland,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  a 
pleasant,  bright,  and  obhging  man,  whose  frank  and 
penetrating  gaze  assures  you  that  he  will  do  no  more 
and  can  do  no  less  than  speak  the  truth.  Apparently 
there  is  no  need  to  lie  about  the  past,  present,  or 
future  of  this  city.  Its  business  is  sound,  its 
securities  gilt-edged  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

“  What  do  you  'particularly  want  to  see  \  ”  he 
asked  me. 

“  Stock  yards  and  railway  sheds,”  I  told  him. 

“  Well,  you  may  see  the  yards,  but  I  can’t  promise 
you  they  will  be  filled  with  stock.  I  should  hke  to 
show  you  our  parks,  our  boulevards,  and  the  resi¬ 
dential  quarter.” 

“  Mr.  Roland,”  I  said  inquiringly.  “  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  city’s  prosperity  comes 
from  wheat  ?  ” 

“  Yep !  (Yes.)  You  must  understand  that  we  have 
here  in  Manitoba  a  deep  rich  loam  in  our  prairie  soil 
unparalleled  in  the  world  for  raising  wheat,”  explained 
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he.  “When  this  became  known  to  outsiders  the 
rush  to  the  land  was  terrific.  Nothing  can  beat  our 
Manitoba  hard  wheat;  the  railroads  follow  the  settlers, 
and  a  big  town  springs  up  in  a  night,  as  it  were,  to 
supply  the  farmers  with  all  they  want.  That^s  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  We  are  here  to  supply 
them  with  farm  implements,  household  goods,  and 
clothing,  etc."^ 

“  And  candies  ?  I  suggested. 

“  Yep  !  when  they  can  run  to  that ;  and  I  tell  you 
they  do  not  need  to  wait  long.” 

I  was  thinking  of  a  story  I  had  heard  to  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  choosing  your  land  within  easy  access 
of  rail.  A  farmer  hving  thirty  miles  from  town  and 
station  brings  in  his  threshed  grain  to  the  elevator, 
and  receiving  his  money  for  it,  purchases  necessary 
stores  for  the  long  winter  before  him.  He  is  accosted 
by  a  friend  as  he  jerks  a  few  meagre  parcels,  together 
with  flour  bags  and  grocery,  into  his  waggon,  who 
surveying  the  preparations  for  his  return,  ejaculates  : 

“  Say  !  is  that  all  you  are  taking  along  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Damn  it !  ”  growls  the  other ;  “  that’s  all  my 
dollars’ll  run  to.”  With  a  half  sob  in  his  voice,  he 
adds,  “  And  there  ain’t  no  candies  for  the  kids  !  ” 

The  moral  of  the  story  being  :  If  you  have  thirty 
or  more  miles  separating  you  from  elevator  and  rail, 
you  may  be  able  to  buy  the  necessities  of  existence, 
but  you  won’t  be  able  to  afford  luxuries. 

“  How  far  does  the  distributing  area  of  Winnipeg 
extend  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,”  was  Mr.  Roland’s 
reply;  “just  as  far  as  the  great  North-West  gets 
inhabited.  You  see,  every  incoming  settler  going 
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West,  directly  or  indirectly,  becomes  a  customer  of 
this  city.’" 

“  I  don’t  see  that  exactly,”  I  remarked.  “  If  he 
lives  near  Calgary,  or  near  Edmonton,  he  will  get  his 
goods  at  the  nearest  place,  won’t  he  ?  ” 

“  It’s  this  way,”  he  explained.  “  Our  firms  have 
branches  in  all  these  towns,  and  we  shall  have  them 
in  all  the  towns  yet  to  come.  No  sooner  is  a  town- 
site  chosen  and  lots  advertised — indeed,  even  before 
the  close  of  the  day  on  which  the  auction  takes 
place — than  this  bank  and  that  firm  has  put  up  its 
temporary  shed.” 

“  And  you  look  forward  to  a  still  greater  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future  ?  ”  I  remarked. 

“  Yep  !  don’t  see  how  we  can  help  doing  so  at  the 
rate  emigrants  are  coming  in ;  4,000  arrived  one 
day  this  spring  (1911).  Besides,  we  are  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  twenty-one  centres  of  industry  on 
the  continent;  we  are  only  74  hours  from  New 
Orleans,  45  from  New  York,  103  from  San  Francisco.” 

Here  I  was  shown  a  diagram  of  the  position  of  the 
metropolis  of  Western  Canada  with  regard  to  the  big 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

“  Winnipeg  is  already  a  fairly  big  manufacturing 
place,”  I  ventured  to  insinuate,  so  as  to  hide  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  my  knowledge  as  to  actual  facts. 

“  Yep  !  Three  thousand  commercial  travellers 
would  not  make  their  homes  here  if  there  wasn’t 
something  doing.”  Turning  to  look  up  statistics  he 
informed  me  that  there  were  in  Winnipeg  236  facto¬ 
ries,  employing  15,000  hands  ;  adding  emphatically, 
“  And  there  are  any  amount  of  openings.  We  want 
a  shoe  factory  badly,  and  an  automobile  factory. 
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Fancy  having  to  go  1,236  miles  to  Toronto  to  get 
a  motor  ! 

“  You  are  preparing  for  the  coming  millions,”  was 
my  remark,  thinking  how  Canada  was  a  land  of  big 
things. 

“  Yep  !  that’s  about  the  size  of  it,”  was  his  con¬ 
fident  reply. 

“  I  have  something  here  that  will  interest  you,” 
and  he  brought  out  a  paper  entitled  Tightening 
the  bonds  of  Empire ;  or.  How  British  Immigrants 
are  Assisted  ”  (Dominion  Magazine,  July  1911). 

“  This  is  quite  a  new  thing,”  I  remarked,  looking 
it  over. 

“  It’s  caught  on  splendidly ;  most  of  the  other 
cities  are  on  the  way  to  adopt  the  scheme.” 

This  was  a  beneficent  project  to  assist  worthy 
British  settlers  to  bring  their  families  out  to  join  them 
in  Canada,  and  originated  in  this  way.  Among 
numerous  topics  discussed  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Club  given  by  the  prominent  citizens  of  Winnipeg 
in  honour  of  a  visiting  M.P.,  Mr.  Norton-Griffiths,  the 
latter  gentleman  casually  remarked  that  he  had 
helped  many  a  willing  man  to  come  to  Canada  from 
his  own  constituency,  and  had  never  lost  a  dollar 
in  doing  it.  ‘‘  The  men  have  all  been  fairly  successful 
in  Canada ;  but,”  said  Mr.  Griffiths,  “  it  is  a  great 
hardship  for  the  family  to  be  separated  for  so  many 
months,  while  the  father  is  trying  to  save  sufficient 
funds  to  bring  them  over  to  him.” 

Seated  next  their  guest  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Bulman, 
who  was  so  impressed  that  a  plan  could  be  worked  out 
to  solve  the  problem,  that  he  afterwards  telephoned 
a  few  prominent  men  to  meet  the  next  day,  and  a 
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practical  business-like  plan  was  drawn  up.  A 
Guarantee  Fund  was  then  and  there  provided  for 
$20,000,  with  Mr.  Bulman  as  chairman ;  and  in  less 
than  two  days  fifty  leading  citizens  of  Winnipeg 
identified  themselves  with  the  scheme.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Home  Reunion  Association,  at  the  time  of  my 
penning  these  words,  has  been  less  than  a  twelve- 
month  at  work,  with  highly  gratifying  results,  and 
many  British  workmen  have  been  enabled  to  bring 
their  wives  and  children  from  the  Old  Country  much 
sooner  than  they  could  have  done  without  assistance. 
That  they  have  proved  to  be  the  right  sort  to  be 
helped  is  clear,  for  every  applicant  has  deposited 
with  the  Committee  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  required  as  token  of  good  faith. 

The  method  of  assistance  is  quite  simple.  The 
man  applying  for  help  fills  in  a  form,  stating  his 
name,  address,  employer,  his  occupation,  his  weekly 
wages,  and  the  names  of  wife  and  children.  He 
must  certify  that  those  he  wishes  to  bring  out 
are  not  epileptic,  deaf,  or  dumb,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
He  gives  references  to  people  in  Great  Britain  who 
knew  him  there,  indicates  the  amount  he  wishes 
advanced,  what  sum  he  can  pay  down,  the  monthly 
repayments  he  can  afford  to  make.  This  he  signs. 
The  request  goes  before  an  Advisory  Board,  which 
deals  with  it.  The  applicant  is  interviewed  and 
advised  how  to  proceed. 

In  November  (1911)  Mr.  Bulman,  its  founder, 
declared  at  a  meeting  at  Toronto  that  during  the 
year  of  the  Society’s  existence,  180  famihes  had  been 
assisted  to  Canada  out  of  250  applications,  involving 
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the  issue  of  transportation  to  677  persons.  Eighteen 
families  had  already  repaid  in  full  their  loans,  twelve 
owed  less  than  $20,  and  fifty-three  less  than  $50.  A 
citizen  of  Toronto  at  this  gathering  urged  haste, 
pointing  out  that  Australia  was  now  much  ahead  of 
organised  assistance  to  immigration.  “  We  don’t 
want  to  run  any  risk  of  being  left  with  a  mere 
second  choice  after  Australia  has  grabbed  all  the 
best  citizens.” 

In  the  belief  that  this  project  could  be  turned  into 
a  national  benevolence,  no  less  than  fifteen  civic  and 
trading  bodies  have  proffered  requests  for  details  as 
to  its  working,  and  soon  this  scheme  bids  fair  to  be 
adopted  throughout  the  North-West  cities. 


CHAPTER  V 


Motoring  through  Winnipeg — Yards  and  cattle  pens — An  expert  on 
wheat — The  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 


HE  next  morning,  as  I  motored  witli  Mr.  Roland 


through  the  residential  quarter  of  Winnipeg, 
I  was  informed,  but  failed  to  reahse,  that  the  city 
possesses  64  miles  of  granohthic  pavement  and  100 
miles  of  boulevard  ! 

We  visited  the  C.P.R.  Co.^s  railway  yards.  “  The 
biggest  in  the  world,  are  they  not  %  ”  1  inquired. 

“  Yep  !  owned  by  one  corporation,’^  was  his  reply. 

We  met  a  tall,  elderly  man,  who  was  introduced  as 
Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  firm  of  Gordon,  Ironside  &  Fare, 
and  who  claims  to  be  the  greatest  cattle  exporter 
in  the  world.  An  interesting  conversation  enlight¬ 
ened  my  ignorance  concerning  Winnipeg’s  big  muni¬ 
cipal  Power  Plant,  the  waterfalls  and  works  being 
on  a  river  seventy-seven  miles  north-east  of  that  city. 
The  power  will  be  transmitted  over  this  distance 
at  60,000  volts,  on  two  independent  circuits  of 
aluminium  cable  f  inch  in  diameter.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  Winnipeg  will  compete  industrially  with  all 
Canada. 

Then  the  C.P.R.  Co.’s  stockyard  agent,  Mr.  Dickson, 
wished  me  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
business  done,  and  gave  me  the  following  figures.  In 
1910,  200,000  cattle,  91,626  hogs,  30,775  sheep  were 
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exported  from  Winnipeg ;  unfortunately,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  yards  were  empty. 

My  next  procedure  was  to  follow  Mr.  Roland^s 
advice  and  visit  Mr.  G.  Bell  at  the  Grain  Exchange 
Buildings,  Lombard  Street. 

“  If  you  want  to  know  about  wheat  go  and  talk 
to  Mr.  Bell,^’  were  his  parting  words. 

I  was  swung  up  to  the  seventh  floor  of  this  huge 
building,  and  in  room  835  found  a  well-preserved 
gentleman  of  handsome  appearance,  not  only  able 
to  discuss  wheat,  but  also  to  enhghten  me  as  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Red  River.  I  have  aheady 
quoted  from  his  pamphlet.  Mr.  Bell  at  once  plunged 
into  climatic  topics.  He  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies  and  other  warm  latitudes,  but  never  had  he 
felt  anything  hke  the  heat  which  prevailed  in  London 
in  post-Coronation  days.  He  had  scarcely  dared  to 
venture  out  from  his  hotel  some  afternoons,  till 
5  p.m.  Never  had  he  been  so  exhausted  by  heat  before 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  ! 

‘‘  Well,”  said  I,  quite  unconscious  of  the  point 
he  was  leading  up  to,  “  you  happened  to  strike  an 
abnormally  hot  season  in  our  Enghsh  weather.” 

Yes  !  He  understood  that  the  heat  was  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  Old  Country.  Then  he  talked  of 
the  occasional  extremes  of  cold  weather  which 
sometimes  occurred  in  Canada.  In  the  course  of 
sixteen  years,  eleven  times  the  barometer  had  stood 
at  40  degrees  below  zero ;  but  to  hear  people  in 
Europe  talk  of  the  phenomenal  cold  of  the  Dominion, 
you  might  imagine  that  such  low  temperature  was 
the  normal  condition  in  winter ;  “  Whereas,”  said 

he,  “  whenever  it  does  come  it  is  an  extreme  against 
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which  we  are  well  provided,  both  in  the  way  in  which 
we  keep  our  houses  heated  and  in  wearing  extra 
clothing.  Why,”  he  went  on,  “  even  the  smallest 
children  are  out  of  doors  in  their  perambulators 
every  day  in  the  winter ;  a  few  degrees  makes 
no  difference.” 

Here  I  interposed,  and  declared  that  I  was  one 
of  those  who  made  a  point  of  verifying  any  conclu¬ 
sions  I  might  jump  at ;  otherwise,  having  learnt  in 
the  course  of  an  afternoon^s  call  upon  a  lady  in 
Winnipeg  that  education  was  non-compulsory,  I 
should  immediately  have  attributed  the  cause  of 
that  somewhat  astonishing  fact  to  the  severity  of 
the  cHmate. 

“  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  thought  that 
was  the  reason  ?  ”  Mr.  Bell  seriously  put  the 
question. 

“It  is  the  first  thought  that  came  into  my  head 
when  I  learnt  that  such  was  the  case ;  but,  as  I 
say,  I  should  have  ferreted  out  the  real  cause,  had 
the  point  seemed  of  any  importance,”  was  my 
answer. 

“  Well,  then,  let  me  enhghten  you.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cold.  This  non-compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  pure  matter  of  politics  in  our  local  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  strong 
Roman  Cathohc  element  at  work.” 

This  led  to  a  description  of  municipal,  or  rather 
provincial  politics,  in  which  it  seems  the  Romanists, 
hke  our  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  are  fro  tern. 
masters  of  the  situation,  so  long  as  their  log-rolhng 
tactics  can  have  full  swing  in  the  Manitoban  Legis¬ 
lature.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Bell 
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disclosed  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Liberals, 
and  that  he  favoured  Reciprocity,  and  hoped  to  see 
the  country  vote  for  it. 

“  All  that  annexation  talk  and  the  odium  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  brought  into  the  discussion  of  a  purely 
commercial  question  is,  to  my  mind,  the  lowest 
development  of  party  tactics,”  he  exclaimed  indig¬ 
nantly.  “  That  Enghsh  Tariff  Reformers  should  mix 
themselves  up  in  it  is  disgusting  !  ” 

I  might  have  suggested  that  the  Britisher  had 
some  httle  interest  in  the  projected  pact,  since  his 
capital,  to  the  tune  of  £400,000,000,  was  invested  in 
commercial  concerns  in  the  Dominion,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  affected  more  or  less  if  Reciprocity 
was  adopted. 

“  Surely,”  continued  Mr.  Bell,  “  if  the  Liverpool 
merchant  can  sell  his  goods  in  any  market  of  the 
world,  the  Canadians  can  do  the  same  ?  The 
United  States  was  offering  them  larger  markets  and 
better  prices  than  they  got  in  the  home  markets. 

At  this  point  I  prayed  to  have  my  ignorance 
enlightened  upon  a  point  which  had  puzzled  me 
as  an  onlooker  at  the  game  of  politics.  Mr.  Bell 
was  all  attention  whilst  I  asked  how  it  was  that 
the  States,  which  contained  everything  in  food¬ 
stuffs  and  manufactures  for  the  consumption  and 
use  of  her  population  of  90,000,000 — moreover, 
of  her  super-abundance  yearly  dumping  a  good- 
sized  surplus  on  other  lands — could  possibly  offer 
tempting  markets  to  Canadians  ?  His  reply  as 
a  prominent  citizen  and  wheat  expert  was  worth 
having. 

“  It’s  all  a  question  of  wheat.  We  have,  as  you 
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know,  many  grades ;  and  we  have  also  in  Manitoba 
a  sort  of  wheat  they  have  not  enough  of  in  the  States. 
In  our  hard  wheat  there  is  more  gluten  than  starch, 
whereas  in  the  majority  of  American  and  British 
wheats  there  is  more  starch  than  gluten.  Now 
over  there  they  make  biscuits  and  certain  kinds 
of  confectionery  which  can  only  be  made  out  of 
hard  wheat,  which  we  have  in  abundance  and  they 
have  not.’’ 

Again  my  mental  observation  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Americans  wanted  it  they  could  very  well 
afford  to  pay  for  it. 

“  I  tell  you,”  Mr.  Bell  continued,  “  that  we  are 
here  actually  in  Winnipeg  importing  wheat  all  the 
time.” 

“  What  in  the  world  for  ?  ”  I  asked,  amazed. 

“  We  get  soft  starchy  wheat  from  Kansas  to 
make  certain  kinds  of  bread,”  he  explained. 

“  And  there  are  untouched  areas  of  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  land  in  Canada,”  I  remarked. 

“  As  a  cabbage  patch  is  to  a  1,000-acre  farm,  so 
is  the  proportion  of  cultivated  area  to  that  which 
has  never  been  broken  up.  Why,”  he  went  on, 
“  we  are  sending  millions  of  bushels  every  year  to 
Europe,  via  the  States.  The  Canadian  Mercantile 
Marine  is  not  big  enough  to  carry  the  crop.” 

So  saying  he  led  the  way  to  a  huge  map  and  ran 
his  finger  over  the  Great  Lakes  to  Buffalo. 

“  The  grain  shipments  go  through  the  Lakes  to 
Buffalo  in  the  States,  whence  it  goes  to  New  York, 
to  be  shipped  from  there  to  Great  Britain.  Wait  a 
moment  and  I  will  give  you  last  year’s  figures  for 
Manitoba,  ending  August  31,  1910.” 
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I  wrote  at  his  dictation  : 


Transmitted  to  Europe  by  Canadian 

ships,  over  . 

Transmitted  to  Europe  by 
American  ships,  over 


Bushels 

39,000,000 

22,000,000 


Total  ..  ..  61,000,000 


My  next  interesting  visit  was  to  the  Immigration 
OjB&ces,  where  I  found  in  Mr.  Bruce  Walker,  the 
Dominion  Commissioner,  one  of  the  most  striking 
personalities  in  Canada.  Tall,  dark-eyed,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  human,  he  at  once  entered  into  the 
subject  of  emigration  with  a  gusto  which  was  actually 
infectious.  Had  I  not  seen  immigrants  leaving  the 
trains  and  passing  through  the  stations  ?  Officials 
were  despatched  to  meet  all  incomers,  to  inquire  if 
they  were  married,  or  single,  how  many  children,  what 
they  wanted,  or  were  fitted  for ;  if  they  had  friends 
or  means.  Generally  his  officers  could  deal  with 
the  cases ;  difficult  ones  came  before  him.  Suitable 
places  were  then  found,  and  they  were  despatched  to 
those  farms,  or  situations  where  such  persons  were 
needed.  Of  course  agricultural  labourers  and  domes¬ 
tic  servants  were  most  wanted.  Sociologically,  they 
were  indispensable  to  form  the  substratum  of  an 
agricultural  nation.  They  must  have  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  those  who  toiled  and  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  But  as  machinery  re¬ 
placed  human  labour,  these  people  would  find  con¬ 
ditions  ameliorate  considerably. 
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“  What  classes  of  British  people  generally  emigrate 
here  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“We  get  nothing  finer  than  those  who  come 
from  the  better  kind  of  the  British  working  classes, 
from  the  lower,  middle-class  shopkeepers,  and  working 
farmers.  They  are  thrifty,  healthy,  and  courageous. 
Enghsh,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  there  is  Httle  to  choose 
between  them  ! 

I  then  inquired  if  they  had  more  Scotch  emi¬ 
grants  in  proportion  to  other  nationahties,  for  in 
the  Old  Country  we  were  hearing  a  good  deal  of 
denuded  Scotch  locahties ;  to  which  he  replied  with 
some  warmth  that  Scotch  statistics  deahng  with 
wholesale  departures  from  certain  areas  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  their  coming  en  masse  to 
Canada.  Doubtless  many  went  south  to  England, 
or  to  the  various  colonies.  In  proof  of  this  he 
gave  me  the  following  details,  showing  that  in  the 
year  ending  March  1911,  20  per  cent,  taking  up 
homesteads  were  of  Enghsh  birth,  22  per  cent,  of 
Scotch,  26  per  cent.  Irish,  all  making  excellent 
agriculturists. 

I  then  asked  what  nationahties  they  preferred  ? 

“  Well,^'  rephed  he,  “  whilst  British  are  preferable, 
the  Scandinavians  and  the  Americans  are  next  best, 
and  the  German  not  a  whit  less  desirable ;  in  fact, 
they  make  the  best  Canadians  of  all,  and  assimilate 
perfectly."’ 

“  How  do  the  Americans  assimilate  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  With  regard  to  them  there  is  no  strongly  marked 
nationahty,  which  in  view  of  their  brief  national 
existence  is  not  surprising.  How  could  they,  with 
100  years  or  so,  compare  with  others  who  have  the 
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traditions  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  years  behind 
them  ? 

Evidently  the  latter  reassimilate  to  British  con¬ 
ditions  without  much  looking  back  to  the  rock  from 
which  they  were  hewn ! 

“  We  have  quite  a  number  of  Icelanders  here, 
who  came  to  Canada  first  when  Lord  Dufferin  was 
Viceroy;  they  make  the  very  best  of  Canadians."’ 

In  order  to  prove  how  quickly  they  learn  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  get  absorbed  in  their  new  conditions, 
IMr.  Bruce  Walker  sent  me,  later,  over  the  Immigration 
Buildings  in  charge  of  an  Icelandic  ofiicial,  who  four 
years  previously  had  left  Reikiavik;  but  before 
leaving  his  ofiQ.ce  I  learnt  that  no  emigration  propa¬ 
ganda  was  extended  to  the  peoples  of  Southern 
Europe,  or  to  negroes ;  and  so  far  they  were  deahng 
with  great  numbers.  From  March  1  to  September  1 
(1911)  170,000  persons  had  been  settled  west  of 
Winnipeg.  Their  distributing  area  was  from  the 
southern  international  boundary  to  Edmonton  and 
the  Peace  River.  For  the  most  part  these  people 
were  respectable,  hard-working,  and  well  behaved. 

After  an  interesting  half-hour  with  the  Dominion 
Commissioner  I  visited  the  dormitories,  dining-rooms, 
and  kitchens,  where  800  immigrants  could  be  accom¬ 
modated.  They  were  all  kept  spotlessly  clean  and 
tidy. 


CHAPTEK  VI 


Sir  W.  Whyte— His  retiring  speech — Manitoba’s  grievance — A  pleasure 
resort — A  miscellaneous  collection — An  English  lad. 

T7R0M  people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
whom  I  met  during  my  stay  at  Winnipeg,  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  farmer  had  real 
grievances,  and  I  mentally  wondered  if  there  was  any 
land  free  from  the  grumbhngs  of  this  bucolic  class, 
when  two  or  three  foregathered  ! 

“It  is  a  railroad  country ;  everything  subserves 
that  interest,’"  said  a  farmer’s  wife.  “  Freight  is 
the  curse  of  the  land  !  ” 

On  one  occasion  I  mildly  inquired  where  would  the 
farmer  be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  railroads  ?  when  a 
listener  jocosely  suggested  that  he  would  be  “  on  the 
way  to  an  early  grave  in  the  sweat-shop  south  of  the 
boundary  Hne,”  meaning  Chicago. 

I  met  many  interesting  people,  amongst  them  Sir 
Wilham  Whyte,  who  has  since  retired  from  his 
onerous  post  as  Vice-President  of  the  C.P.R.  Co.  He 
spoke  of  how  the  company’s  policy  had  been  to  watch 
the  trend  of  settlement  develop  in  certain  localities, 
and  then  to  construct  a  line.  Naturally  the  farmer 
who  lived  eighteen  miles  away  from  rail  could  not 
compete  with  the  one  living  close  by.  No  settler 
would  in  a  few  years  need  to  haul  his  grain  to  the 
elevator  over  long  mileage.  Sir  Wilham  Whyte, 
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whose  accent  betrayed  his  Scotch  birth,  as  he  sat  bolt 
upright  in  his  chair,  pen  in  hand,  in  a  handsomely 
furnished  office  in  the  C.P.R.  buildings,  struck  me  as 
being  the  exact  opposite  in  temperament  to  his  com¬ 
patriot  in  the  Immigration  Office,  Mr.  Bruce  Walker. 
The  latter  was  the  type  of  a  fiery  enthusiastic  Celt, 
whom,  had  he  lived  centuries  ago,  one  could  easily 
imagine  at  the  head  of  his  clan  leading  them  into 
battle  against  hereditary  foes  to  the  encouraging 
sounds  of  blood-curdling  war-whoops  ;  Sir  William, 
on  the  contrary,  made  one  think  of  all  that  was  cool- 
headed,  calculating,  and  canny.  I  endeavoured  to 
sound  him  as  to  how  the  coming  Federal  Elections,  in 
the  event  of  Reciprocity  being  favoured  by  the  elec¬ 
torate,  would  affect  railroad  interests  in  general  and 
his  company's  in  particular;  but  Sir  Wilham  was 
cautious,  and  his  reserve  on  that  score  praiseworthy, 
if  irritating. 

At  this  date,  when  nobody  could  predict  what 
September  the  21st  would  bring  forth,  the  feehng  in 
certain  circles  was  that  if  the  Liberals  were  returned 
in  Western  Canada,  railway  employes  would  be  hard 
hit.  The  opinion  of  a  noted  railway  expert,  Mr. 
Hall,  who  for  years  has  closely  watched  all  legislation 
affecting  railway  matters  at  Ottawa,  and  who  at  one 
time  sat  on  the  Toronto  City  Council,  was  to  the  effect 
that — if  Reciprocity  meant  what  its  supporters 
claimed  it  did,  changing  the  avenue  of  trade  from 
north  to  south  instead  of  from  east  to  west,  it  must 
necessarily  reduce  the  number  of  employes  in  the 
railway  service  and  also  in  navigation. 

“  In  which  case,"  writes  this  expert,  “  there  will 
be  fewer  engineers,  fewer  firemen,  fewer  conductors, 
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fewer  trainmen,  and  ultimately  fewer  engines  and  less 
necessity  for  cars.  Following  along  this  line  it  will 
mean  that  there  will  be  fewer  boiler-makers,  fewer 
machinists,  fewer  blacksmiths,  fewer  carpenters, 
fewer  car-builders  and  repairers  required  to  do  the 
work  for  the  railway  companies  of  Canada.  It  will 
mean  a  great  difference  to  not  less  than  200,000 
people  employed  in  this  country.  In  my  opinion  it 
was  a  very  grave  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that,  before  entering  on  a  deal  of  the  nature 
of  the  present  reciprocal  agreement,  they  did  not 
consult  the  interests  that  have  important  investments 
in  this  country.  I  claim  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
time  for  the  working-men  in  Canada,  for  if  Reciprocity 
will  reduce  the  number  of  railway  employes  by  200,000, 
these  people  who  directly  or  indirectly  maintain  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  Canada  must  find  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere. 

“  Consequently  the  trades  must  suffer,  owing  to  the 
great  surplus  that  would  be  thrown  on  the  market ! 
The  majority  of  the  intelhgent  electors  of  the  country, 
however,  understand  the  relationship  existing  be¬ 
tween  Governments  and  railroad  companies.  It  is 
usually  better  for  them  to  pursue  a  neutral  course, 
rather  than  to  demonstrate  outwardly  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  measure  that  a  Government  may  attempt 
to  put  upon  the  statute  books."’ 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  October  24,  1911,  at  a 
banquet  given  to  Sir  W.  Whyte  on  his  retirement  from 
office  by  the  western  officers  of  the  C.P.R.  Co.,  a 
high  comphment  to  his  executive  and  administrative 
abilities  was  paid ;  speakers  alluded  to  his  kindness 
and  generous  consideration  for  others ;  but  above  all, 
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reference  was  made  to  that  quality  ever  associated 
with  capable  leadership — judgment  of  men  and 
appreciation  of  their  worth,  possessed  so  markedly 
by  the  retiring  vice-president.  In  reply  to  these 
encomiums  Sir  W.  Whyte  praised  the  esprit  de  cor'ps 
shown  in  all  ranks  of  the  Company’s  service,  which 
not  only  succeeded  in  handling  its  enormous  traffic 
successfully,  but  had  laid  the  foundations  of  its 
present  prosperity.  The  C.P.E.  Co.  could  boast  with 
pride  that  there  had  never  been  any  scandal  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  officers.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
difficulties  which  faced  them  in  the  early  development 
of  the  North-West.  Nobody  knew  of  the  stored 
wealth  of  Canada.  Only  since  1892  had  immigra¬ 
tion  steadily  increased.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that 
prominent  men,  responsible  for  the  building  up  of  this 
new  nation,  are  inspired  with  high  ideals  and  lofty 
aims,  I  quote  the  following  from  Sir  W.  Whyte’s 
retiring  speech. 

“  It  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  imbue  the  foreign¬ 
speaking  population  of  this  country  with  the  high 
ideas  of  honour  and  loyalty  that  are  essential  in  the 
making  of  a  civihsation  worthy  of  the  name.  If  we 
are  true  to  ourselves,  we  will  build  up  north  of  the 
49th  parallel  a  great  nation,  virile,  intelligent,  of 
splendid  physique,  and  I  hope  law-abiding  and  God¬ 
fearing.” 

There  is  a  long-sustained  injury  which  the  province 
of  Manitoba  has  against  the  Laurier  Administration, 
but  with  the  advent  of  a  Conservative  Government 
it  is  hoped  that  their  grievance  will  be  only  short¬ 
lived.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Canada  shows  that 
the  northern  boundary  of  Manitoba  is  a  long  way 
14 
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south  of  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude  which  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan.  When  the  last  two  provinces  entered 
Confederation  in  1905,  a  request  was  made  by  the 
Manitoban  Legislature  that  their  provincial  northern 
boundary  might  be  extended  to  the  same  parallel. 
Just  then  an  acute  controversy  was  raging  over  the 
Manitoban  schools.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  doing 
his  utmost  to  get  Separate  Schools  for  Roman  Catho- 
hcs  estabhshed  there,  as  in  Ontario.  The  Manitoban 
Legislature  did  not  comply  with  this  request,  one 
school-board  sufficing  to  manage  all  the  schools 
within  its  jurisdiction.  The  communications  on 
this  head  between  Ottawa  and  Winnipeg  were  never 
made  pubhc,  but  it  has  been  fairly  accurately  sur¬ 
mised  by  those  understanding  the  pohtics  of  the 
day,  that  the  penalty  for  not  obeying  the  behests 
of  the  Premier  of  the  Dominion  was  the  withholding 
of  the  land  which  should  give  the  same  status  to 
this  province  as  that  enjoyed  by  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan. 

This  injustice  still  rankles,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  reasons  which  prompted  the  Premier  of  Manitoba, 
at  a  banquet  shortly  after  the  selection  of  the  Borden 
Cabinet  and  the  “  routing  of  the  Amorites,  horse, 
foot  and  artillery,”  to  intimate  that  Manitoba  had 
special  and  particular  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
defeat  of  Sir  Wilfrid,  for  that  he  had  for  fifteen  years, 
in  a  systematic,  determined,  and  successful  way, 
“  hampered,  injured,  and  crippled  ”  that  province. 
From  1871,  when  Manitoba  became  an  integral  part 
of  Canada,  down  to  the  present  time,  she  had  never 
occupied  a  position  of  equahty  in  the  sisterhood  of 
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provinces  comprising  the  Dominion,  although  suc¬ 
cessive  Provincial  Governments  had  pleaded  and 
urged  and  demanded  recognition.  Premier  Robhn 
confidently  hoped  that  before  long  her  people 
would  occupy  the  same  status  as  the  dwellers  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the 
northern  boundary  is  settled  the  projected  railway 
from  Winnipeg  to  Fort  Churchill,  on  Hudson  Bay, 
will  be  speedily  commenced,  by  which  wheat  will  be 
sent  to  British  ports  by  the  old  Hudson  Bay  route, 
open  to  navigation  at  least  four  months  in  the  year. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  out  of  Manitoba’s  65,000 
square  miles  a  considerable  portion  is  water  surface. 
Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Winnepegosis  being 
included  within  its  boundaries.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  province  is  fully  settled,  and  has  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  old-estabhshed  farming  country.  Nor  is 
it  a  case  of  all  work  and  no  play  for  the  hard-working 
Manitobans  :  there  is  a  dehghtful  watering-place  and 
pleasure  resort  not  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  at 
Winnipeg  Beach.  At  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  huge  lake,  people  are  building  cottages  and  making 
summer  homes.  To  this  salubrious  and  inviting 
spot,  where  saihng  and  boating  await  the  day  excur¬ 
sionists,  the  Churches  send  the  school  children  for 
their  annual  treats.  The  C.P.R.  Co.  has  built  a 
pavilion  here  which  picnic  parties  may  use  as  a 
dining-hall ;  hot  water  is  supplied  by  attendants ;  and 
to  make  things  cheerful  and  attractive  during  summer 
months,  an  orchestra  is  in  attendance  and  provides 
music  for  dancing. 

I  did  not  visit  this  water-side  summer  resort,  as  I 
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found  all  the  time  I  had  to  spare  fully  occupied. 
To  walk  through  the  chief  streets  in  the  business 
section  is  the  sight  of  Winnipeg.  You  are  struck 
by  the  crowds  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
the  dearth  of  women,  the  absence  of  senihty.  You 
look  hard  at  some  of  the  strange  types  you  meet, 
wondering  to  which  of  the  twenty-eight  nationahties 
this  ferret-eyed  specimen,  or  that  fur-capped,  long- 
coated  barbarian  belongs.  The  growth  of  this 
mushroom  city  has  been  so  recent,  its  inhabitants 
such  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  humanity,  that 
it  is  not  much  use  to  ask  of  a  stranger  the  way  to 
any  given  place ;  he  invariably  does  not  know, 
probably  has  no  notion  of  what  you  are  saying; 
for  Scandinavian  and  Ruthenian  dialects,  with  other 
foreign  babble,  are  to  be  heard  any  time  you  like 
to  stand  and  listen  to  the  hum  around  you  in  Main 
Street.  One  day  in  the  tramcar  I  saw  two  short- 
statured  men  of  Polish  type,  probably  brothers, 
talking  as  if  they  had  just  met  after  a  long  separa¬ 
tion.  They  stroked  each  other’s  faces,  kissed,  and 
were  absolutely  callous  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
attracted  the  amused  attention  of  the  other  occupants 
and  the  risibility  of  youthful  gigglers. 

“  Who  are  those  people  ?  ”  I  inquired  of  the 
ticket  collector. 

“  Them’s  Galatians,”  said  he  nonchalantly. 

“Oh,  foohsh  Galatians !  ”  immediately  came  to 
my  mind. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  found  myself  at 
close  quarters  with  any  of  the  Galician  population, 
of  whom  there  are  thousands  in  Western  Canada. 

One  pauses  to  read  curious  advertisements  in  these 
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crowded  thoroughfares,  such  as  “  Good  eats,’^  where 
every  deUcacy  obtainable  is  offered  for  25  cents  ! 
Now  and  then  there  would  be  a  few  drunken  men 
reehng  about.  A  girl  at  the  hotel  where  I  was 
staying  came  rushing  into  the  sitting-room,  guessing 
“  she  was  kinder  skeered  o^  they  dronks.”  It  was 
not  always  easy  to  my  British  ears  to  penetrate  the 
hidden  meaning  of  much  local  phraseology,  but  after 
a  time  the  mangled  English  became  more  famihar. 

The  great  feature  of  the  western  towns  is  the 
number  of  real  estate  ofi&ces,  where  bargains  in  lots 
advertised  as  situated  in  highly  desirable  locations, 
at  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  or  elsewhere,  fill  up  shop 
windows,  and  before  which,  practically  glued  to  the 
glass,  a  circlet  of  eager  faces  is  often  to  be  seen  eyeing 
the  maps  describing  where  the  choicest  sites  on  the 
market  are  located.  The  gamble  in  land  char¬ 
acterises  the  West,  and  marvellous  stories  have  been 
told  me,  time  after  time,  of  the  good  fortune  which 
has  come  to  those  who  have  bought  lots  and  held 
them  until  the  psychic  moment  to  sell  arrived.  As  I 
write,  I  recall  visiting  a  lady  in  Saskatchewan,  who, 
with  pen  in  hand,  was  then  and  there  refusing  an 
offer  of  $15,000  for  the  corner  on  which  her  house 
had  been  built,  having  a  frontage  on  one  street  of 
125  feet  and  about  40  on  the  other  running  at  a 
right  angle,  for  which  seven  years  before  she  had 
given  $3,700. 

“  I  shall  wait  till  they  offer  $20,000,""  she  had 
said  with  assured  confidence. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  met,  had,  as  he  expressed 
it,  invested  $50,000  for  his  grandchildren  in  land 
in  British  Columbia ;  he  held  it  only  a  year  or  two 
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before  selling  it  for  $250,000.  Then  an  English 
lady  in  Winnipeg,  holding  a  good  position  in  the 
educational  world,  related  the  story  of  a  friend  of 
hers,  a  lad  of  twenty-one  without  prospects  at 
home,  who  for  a  year  or  two  had  “  buffeted  it on  a 
farm.  On  being  driven  out  on  to  the  prairie  by  his 
employer,  his  first  task  had  been  by  the  Ught  of  a 
lantern  to  unharness  the  horse.  Being  a  town  lad,  he 
had  never  even  assisted  at  this  task ;  but  after  some 
initial  awkwardness  he  performed  the  operation. 
Then  the  farmer  told  him  to  come  inside  and  give 
a  hand,  as  ”  the  missus  was  taken  ill  ;  so  he  prepared 
the  supper  and  put  the  youngsters  to  bed.  For  a 
couple  of  years  the  youth  remained,  learnt  farming 
and  saved  his  wages,  which  would  not  be  less  than 
from  $30  to  $40  monthly,  took  up  a  homestead,  was 
fortunate  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  cheap  lots  which  he 
sold  at  great  profit,  and  to-day,  at  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  he  is  returning  to  the  Old  Country  with  an 
income  of  not  less  than  £1,000  a  year  to  pursue  a 
calling  more  to  his  taste  than  farming. 

Whether  land  values  will  retain  their  inflated 
prices  is  not  for  me,  or  for  any  one  to  say.  The 
future  history  of  western  development,  its  limit 
and  its  scope,  is  beyond  human  ken  to  predict. 
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'T'HAT  there  are  magnificent  chances  both  in  agri- 
culture  and  in  land  speculation,  to  say  nothing 
of  manufacturing,  for  the  man  of  average  industry, 
courage,  and  ability,  is  beyond  doubt.  Thousands 
are  rapidly  acquiring  fortunes.  Thousands  again, 
who  hved  in  the  British  Isles  labouring  for  the 
scanty  wage  of  a  farm  hand,  are  to-day  their  own 
masters,  hving  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  their  children 
well  educated  and  well  clad,  gazing  contentedly  over 
their  own  well-stocked,  well-cultivated  farms.  Be¬ 
side  the  healthy  life  of  agricultural  industry  that 
of  the  gambhng  element  in  the  towns  stands  out  in 
ugly  contrast. 

The  buying  and  selhng  of  lots  is  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  undertaking,  but  a  fife  devoted  to  lounging 
about  real  estate  shops  and  to  gambhng  in  the  land 
markets  of  'Western  Canada  is  not  calculated  to 
contribute  to  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
or  to  the  individual  unit.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
apparently  no  other  quafification  seems  requisite 
for  the  calhng  of  land  agent,  than  a  persuasive 
tongue,  a  shop  window,  a  map,  a  note-book,  and  an 
inkpot !  The  frequency  of  these  ofiices  where  the 
thrilhng  advertisement  “  Good  buys  invites  you 
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to  enter  and  purchase  greatly  boomed  lots,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  stranger  pause  and  think  before 
he  or  she  succumbs  to  the  craze. 

Another  frequent  sight  in  Winnipeg  is  a  shop 
window  full  of  advertised  wants  for  farm  hands  on 
the  part  of  employers,  who  offer  board  and  from 
$1.75  to  $3  per  diem,  with  railway  fare  for  harvesting, 
or  road  making,  etc.  To  minister  to  the  need  for 
amusement,  endless  “  five-cent  shows  ”  (moving 
pictures)  are  to  be  found  sandwiched  in  between 
“  cheap  lots,"'’  men’s  clothing  shops,  and  “  good 
buys  ”  in  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  every  western 
city.  As  my  life  at  this  time  consisted  in  looking 
at  moving  pictures  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  I 
was  not  tempted  inside,  but  judging  by  the  girls  and 
boys  who  flocked  to  them,  I  fancy  the  owners  of 
these  entertainments  must  be  reaping  golden  profits. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  would  hke  to  mention 
as  to  the  current  hterature  scattered  over  the  British 
Isles  upon  the  openings  and  attractions  of  Western 
Canada,  in  which  that  land  is  depicted  as  an  Eldorado 
where  you  can  metaphorically  scoop  up  gold  in  the 
streets,  as  one  wherein  no  poverty  exists,  or  can 
exist,  and  where  riches  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  reahty  is  that  so  far  as  the  chances  of  making 
fortunes  are  concerned,  none  hut  the  fit  need  apply. 
For  the  youth,  or  man  who  is  strong,  keen,  courage¬ 
ous,  and  determined,  no  better  or  more  remunerative 
field  for  his  energies  is  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  but 
it  is  nothing  short  of  madness  for  the  middle-aged 
man,  especially  the  elderly  woman,  with  few,  or  no 
quahfications,  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  hard 
conditions  of  a  land  in  the  making. 
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So  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  there  are  necessarily 
few,  if  any,  institutions  where  the  infirm  and  the  sick 
can  be  cared  for.  It  has  been  declared  from  public 
platforms  in  England  that  there  are  no  poor  people 
and  no  slums  in  Canada,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
contradict.  I  spoke  of  this  to  Mrs.  Mathieson,  the 
wife  of  the  Archbishop  of  Kupert's  Land.  She  was 
amused,  and  advised  me  to  go  to  Knox  Church, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Winnipeg,  and  ask  how 
many  meals  during  the  winter  the  Associated  Chari¬ 
ties  give  away  to  the  unfortunates  and  poor  of 
that  city. 

People  who  present  a  one-sided  view  of  western 
conditions  to  audiences  in  the  Old  Country  are  not 
doing  a  friendly  action,  either  for  the  Dominion,  or 
for  the  denizens  of  our  thickly  peopled  areas.  The 
truth  is  best,  both  for  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
self-governing  parts  of  Greater  Britain.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  many  persons  who  are  prevailed  upon 
to  emigrate  by  irresponsible  agents,  or  by  interested 
friends,  are  fitted  neither  physically  nor  morally  to 
face  a  new  set  of  conditions  ;  the  consequence  is  they 
become  disillusioned,  discovering  that  Hving  is  harder 
and  dearer  in  the  New  World  than  in  their  old  home, 
that  the  cold  in  winter  is  such  that  they  never 
imagined,  or  prepared  for,  and  they  sink  in  the  social 
scale  because  the  struggle  is  too  hard  for  them. 

A  new  country  requires  none  of  these.  Probably 
the  sheltered  hfe,  with  its  social  restraints,  even  if 
poverty  was  its  portion,  in  Great  Britain,  would  have 
kept  many  such  a  one  from  falling  into  depths  of 
degradation  which  unfortunately  is  too  often  the 
end  of  the  unfit  emigrant,  although  time  and  again 
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I  was  convinced  by  the  statements  of  various  people 
who  had  lived  for  the  greater  part  on  the  land,  that 
there  were  boundless  opportunities  for  the  man 
possessed  of  Httle,  or  even  no  capital.  A  Scotch 
gentleman  of  education  and  varied  interests,  who 
for  thirty  years  had  farmed  1,000  acres  in  South 
Manitoba,  about  three  hours’  rail  from  Winnipeg, 
assured  me  that  a  beginner  with  £100  capital  could, 
if  fairly  fortunate  in  turning  up  prairie  land,  the  first 
year  net  $500. 

The  wife  of  this  gentleman  could,  better  than 
most,  describe  the  conditions  of  fife  for  women  on 
isolated  farms.  Mrs.  J - ,an  educated  Scotch  gentle¬ 

woman — and  there  is  no  finer  type  of  womanhood 
in  the  British  Isles — declared  that  although  prairie 
farming  had  brought  affluence  and  prosperity  to 
her,  yet,  at  its  best,  the  fife  was  luxurious  on  the 
one  hand,  and  crude  on  the  other.  You  might  have 
your  automobile,  your  piano,  your  favourite  books, 
but  you  invariably  had,  in  the  frequent  absence 
of  any  “  help,”  efflcient  or  otherwise,  to  do  the 
roughest  of  house-work.  There  might  be  abundance 
and  plenty,  but  the  occasions  were  rare  when  the 
mistress  did  not  have  to  cook  the  food  for  the  house¬ 
hold.  There  was  nothing  that  a  pair  of  hands  could 
do  which  she  had  not  done  in  her  Canadian  life, 
although  reared  in  a  home  of  ease  and  refinement. 
She  had  learnt  by  dint  of  necessity,  but  to  say  that 
the  conditions  of  life  for  educated  gentlewomen  in 
Canada  were  not  a  daily  round  of  toil  and  monotony, 
for  the  most  part,  would  be  to  obscure  and  pervert 
truth. 

She  considered  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  all 
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women  who  lived  in  solitary  districts  should  become 
practised  shots.  Both  she  and  her  grown-up  daughter 
were  proficient  in  that  accomplishment.  “Not  only 
can  you  supply  your  own  table/’  said  she ;  “  for 
prairie  chickens  and  wild  ducks  are  abundant ;  but  if 
you  are  left  as  I  have  been  for  several  days  together 

in  Mr.  J - ’s  absence,  it  gives  you  a  feeling  of  security 

and  assurance.  Women  h ving  on  these  isolated  farms , 
I  assure  you,  go  through  periods  of  mental  torture  from 
sheer  terror  which  men  never  reahse  until  some  horrid 
tragedy  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  their  own  homes 
makes  them  uneasy  as  to  the  risks  run  by  their 
womenfolk.” 

There  had  been  a  shocking  occurrence  quite  close 

to  the  J - ’s  property  not  a  week  before,  recorded  in 

every  newspaper  under  the  most  sensational  head- 
Unes,  of  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  a  school  teacher 
engaged  to  marrya  young  farmer, having  been  dragged 
to  the  woods  by  a  ruffian. 

“  We  live  close  to  the  international  boundary,  and 
queer  characters  are  sometimes  seen  prowling  round 
our  neighbourhood ;  but  they  think  twice  about  at¬ 
tacking  a  woman  if  they  know  she  has  firearms  in 
the  house,  and  will  use  them  without  hesitation  if 
necessary.” 

The  dangers  inseparably  connected  with  a  woman’s 
life  in  lonely  places,  in  the  absence  of  the  bread¬ 
winner,  where  neighbours  are  miles  away,  is  to  my 
mind  a  lesser  evil  than  those  which  stalk  the  cities, 
awaiting  the  innocent,  inexperienced  girl,  fresh  from 
the  country,  or  just  out  from  home.  I  narrate  a 
circumstance  in  my  own  experience  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  my  point.  Whilst  at  Winnipeg,  a  stranger 
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appeared  at  one  of  the  small  tables  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  Her  accent  and  her  headgear,  a  round  black  hat 
with  long  flowing  lace  veil,  proclaimed  her  American. 
Afterwards,  having  divested  herself  of  this,  she 
appeared  in  the  sitting-room.  Grey-haired,  she 
appeared  to  me  certainly  not  under  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  her  face  was  such  a  vision  of  indefinable  evil, 
that  words  can  hardly  describe  the  atmosphere  she 
seemed  to  bring  into  the  room  with  her.  She  was  a 
person  of  parts,  for  she  immediately  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  those  present.  No  need  to 
explain  that  I  was  hostile  to  her  advances,  and  my 
unapproachableness  occasioned  the  remark  a  day  or 
two  after,  to  the  effect  that  the  Enghsh  lady  did  not 
know  much  and  had  never  been  anywhere,  or  she 
would  have  talked  to  her  “  like  the  others."" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  day,  the  “  others  "" 
were  not  on  speaking  terms  with  her,  and  an  English 
nurse  visiting  a  young  married  lady  confirmed  my 
suspicions.  This  female  had  preserved  a  somewhat 
silent  demeanour  in  my  presence,  so  once  I  left  the 
room  summarily,  to  double  back  almost  immediately 
to  find  her  in  close  conversation  with  twm  or  three 
girls,  new-comers  to  the  hotel.  Suffice  it  to  say  anent 
this  unpleasant  incident  that  on  the  fourth  day  of  her 
stay  she  was  bundled  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
hotel  at  5  a.m.  by  the  management. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  alleged  existence  of 
a  hideous  traffic  south  of  the  line,  the  result,  one  can 
only  imagine,  of  an  insufficient  supply  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  immoral  men  of  cities  like  Chicago, 
which  send  well-dressed  female  as  well  as  male 
emissaries  into  Canada  to  entrap  the  unwary 
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and  ignorant  into  life-long  bondage,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  the  Lady  Principal  of  a  well- 
known  Woman’s  Welcome  Hostel  at  Toronto,  that 
out  of  the  thousands  of  girls  who  had  passed  through 
her  hands  during  recent  years,  as  many  as  130,  whose 
coming  she  had  been  apprised  of  and  asked  to  receive 
until  situations  were  found  for  them,  had  never 
reached  her  Hostel ;  nor  could  she  think  it  within  the 
limits  of  probability  that  all  these  young  women  had 
found  situations  on  the  journey  out  from  British 
ports. 

These  matters  can  only  be  lightly  touched  upon  in 
a  book  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  hoped  that  should  it  fall 
into  the  hands  of  mothers  desirous  to  obtain  for 
their  girls  employment  in  Canada,  they  may  at  least 
urge  them  to  receive  the  advances  of  complete 
strangers,  however  apparently  kindly,  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  reserve. 


CHAPTER  iVIII 

A  record  clearing — A  peaceful  invasion — The  C.P.R.  Co.’s  Land  Com¬ 
missioner — Soils  and  climatic  conditions — “  Dry  ”  farming — 
“  Mixed  ”  farming. 

/^NE  day  in  November  (1911),  the  C.P.R.  Co.  made 
a  record  clearing  of  wheat  through  Winnipeg. 
In  20  hours  1,500  loaded  cars  arrived  from  various 
parts  and  1,000  cars  were  sent  east. 

Although  I  have  no  claim  to  be  an  authority,  yet 
as  a  woman  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  whose 
ancestry  for  hundreds  of  years  has  been  associated 
with  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  land,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  note  of  life  in  Canada,  which  is  agri¬ 
cultural,  possessed  for  me  a  fascination  which  made 
me  endeavour  to  wrestle  with  its  problems ;  for  no 
movement  of  modern  times  can  be  compared  to  that 
which  in  the  last  few  decades  has  turned  the  prairie 
wilderness  into  the  gold  mines  of  Manitoba,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta.  In  this  hegira  to  the  Mecca  of 
plenty  and  prosperity  we  see  history  repeating  itself. 
The  same  adventurous  spirit  which  sent  American 
pioneers,  mostly  of  British  ancestry,  across  the 
Alleghanies,  then  more  westward  still  across  the 
Ohio  River,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  till  at  last 
the  Rockies  were  crossed  in  search  of  new  homes,  is 
at  work  to-day,  uprooting  American  citizens  in  the 
grain  belt  of  the  Repubhc,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
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and  Minnesota,  inspiring  them  to  sally  forth  in  their 
thousands  to  build  up  fortunes  and  homes  on  the 
trackless  plains  of  the  Dominion.  This  unadvertised, 
slow,  but  wholesale  transportation  of  American 
farmers  is  phenomenal ! 

They  have  come  to  Canada,  not  as  path-finders, 
but  to  stay  as  British  citizens.  How  has  this  great 
immigration  been  brought  about  ?  In  this  way  : 
The  gospel  of  “  back  to  the  soil  ”  has  no  political  limi¬ 
tations,  the  international  boundary  being  fictional 
in  the  economics  of  the  individual.  Some  of  these 
Yankees  have  sold  their  farms  in  the  States  at  £20 
per  acre,  and  have  bought  cleared  land  in  Canada 
for  £4  per  acre.  Others  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  Government’s  free  gifts  of  160  acres,  or  a  quarter- 
section.  One  half  of  the  American  invaders  are 
homesteaders,  some  are  of  Scandinavian,  German, 
and  even  Pohsh  origin.  They  have  first  broken  the 
sod  by  ox-teams,  later  on  by  gasoline  trackers, 
turning  four,  eight,  or  even  a  dozen  furrows  at  a 
time,  trails  of  smoke  marking  the  progress  as  the 
prairie  breaks.  Then  for  six  months  in  each  of 
three  consecutive  years  they  have  hved  on  their 
160  acres,  probably  in  a  wooden  shack,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  imposed  to  earn  the 
coveted  patent,  or  title  to  the  land.  To  wait  and 
work  patiently  for  six,  or  even  ten  years,  to  harvest 
crops  from,  possibly  by  that  time,  2,000  acres 
running  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre — for  the  real 
producer  always  wants  more  land — ^is  no  great  hard¬ 
ship  when  the  prospects  are  more  than  alluring : 
they  are  almost  a  dead  certainty.  Here,  too,  the 
settlers  are  to  be  congratulated  in  that  they  find 
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in  their  new  home  their  own  language,  social  customs, 
and  practically  their  own  laws. 

It  is  too  early  to  speculate  as  to  the  influence  this 
semi-alien  blood  may  have  upon  the  Dominion,  but 
those  familiar  with  the  faith,  buoyancy,  and  elation  of 
the  youthful  Canadian  nation,  which  feels  its  strength 
in  every  limb,  are  inclined  to  accept  their  ultimatum 
that  three  years  of  successful  toil  will  have  weaned 
the  budding  homesteader  from  any  lingering  worship 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  due  course  he  becomes 
naturahsed ;  but  when  he  learns  that  citizenship  in 
Canada  does  not  mean  that  he  is  necessarily  a  citizen 
of  Great  Britain,  he  rightly  considers  that  it  is  a  “  tom¬ 
fool  ”  business ;  and  here  I  may  add  that  only  legal 
folly  can  be  guilty  of  squashing  patriotic  zeal. 

In  1910  the  number  who  crossed  the  border  was  not 
less  than  120,000,  and  this  exodus  shows  no  sign  of  fall¬ 
ing  off.  Not  only  have  Provincial  Governments  in  the 
United  States  started  activities,  such  as  Land  Shows, 
to  check  the  emigration  of  farmers  into  Canada,  but 
the  influence  of  the  Press  is  being  exerted  to  turn  the 
quest  for  new  farms  to  the  still  unsettled  tracts  of 
the  Republic.  The  Repubhcan  Government  is  bring¬ 
ing  60,000,000  acres  of  new  land  under  irrigation  at 
the  present  time,  and  farmers  are  being  urged  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  advantages  their  own 
country  offers,  in  the  way  of  cheap  and  profitable 
land,  before  thinking  of  migrating  northwards.  Now¬ 
adays,  in  the  North-West,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that  in  the  past  too  httle  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  economic  character  of  these  agricultural  im¬ 
migrants.  It  is  declared  that  there  would  be  fewer 
deserted  farms  in  the  States  if  their  occupants  had 
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been  scientific  farmers.  Exhaustion  of  the  soil,  from 
ignorance,  or  neglect  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  has  been 
going  on  south  of  the  line,  and  interested  agriculturists 
deprecate  that  the  Canadian  Government  should 
encourage  this  class  of  emigrant. 

Lands  are  also  bought  from  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  on  comparatively  small  cash  payments,  the 
remainder  being  paid  in  ten  or  five  years’  instalments. 
One  day  I  visited  Mr.  F.  T.  Griffin,  the  C.P.R.  Co.’s 
Land  Commissioner,  who  has  sold  more  land  than 
any  individual  in  the  world,  for  he  has  had  the 
vending  of  the  grant  of  25,000,000  acres  which  the 
Dominion  gave  to  that  Company  on  certain  conditions, 
and  of  which  some  8,000,000  still  remain  unsold. 

“  It  was  only,”  said  he,  '*  upon  the  completion  of 
the  railway  from  ocean  to  ocean  through  Canadian 
territory  that  the  real  agricultural  capabihties  of 
those  immense  plains  was  first  disclosed.  Few 
persons  reahse  the  actual  size  of  Canada,”  added 
he.  ‘‘  It  is,  in  reahty,  more  than  a  twelfth  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  earth,  the  agricultural  region 
itself  being  a  vast  plain  three  times  the  size  of  the 
German  Empire,  five  times  larger  than  the  British 
Isles  !  ” 

“  So  this  is  the  wheat  granary  of  the  world,”  I 
remarked,  looking  across  at  a  map  showing  the  great 
central  plain  of  the  Dominion,  stretching  from  the 
Rockies  on  the  west  to  the  wooded  country  of 
Ontario  on  the  east,  from  the  international  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  south  to  a  yet  undefined  line  on  the 
north ;  with  great  river  systems  making  it  a  vast 
network  of  valleys,  which,  with  the  climate — for 
north  and  west  the  influence  of  the  warmer  winds 
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from  the  Pacific  Ocean  tends  to  modify  the  weather — 
account  in  large  measure  for  the  exceeding  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  soil. 

Of  soil  and  climate  Professor  Shaw  of  Montana, 
an  eminent  authority,  writes  :  “  Good  as  the  soil 
is,  it  would  never  have  brought  supremacy  in  grain 
production,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chmate.  .  .  . 
Every  one  knows  the  value  of  the  pure  air  of  this 
country  viewed  from  the  health  stand-point.  But 
does  every  one  know  the  inestimable  character  of 
the  blessings  which  pure  air  proves  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  ?  It  prevents  the  rapid  decay  and 
transformation  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil ; 
also  the  too  rapid  transformation  of  inert  fertility, 
thus  virtually  precluding  the  waste  of  Nature^s 
assets.  In  this  fact  is  found  one  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  cool 
temperature  of  the  summer  nights  is  responsible  for 
the  large  relative  yields  of  grain.  The  relative  fight 
precipitation  is  also  a  great  boon  to  the  farmer. 
It  grows  his  crops  and  does  not  destroy  them  when 
grown.  Nearly  every  portion  of  these  three  provinces 
has  a  rainfall  of  fifteen,  or  twenty  inches  ;  enough  to 
grow  good  crops  of  grain  on  farms  properly  tilled, 
and  not  enough  to  waste  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
through  crackling.  In  this,  another  reason  is  found 
for  the  wonderful  producing  power.” 

This  expert,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
three  Prairie  Provinces,  declares  that  the  &st  foot 
of  soil  is  its  greatest  natural  heritage,  worth  more 
than  the  mines  of  the  Yukon  or  of  Mexico.  Next 
in  value  are  the  three  feet  of  soil  lying  underneath 
the  first.  The  worth,  he  contends,  of  a  soil  and  sub- 
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soil  cannot  be  measured  in  acres.  The  measure  of 
its  value  is  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  which  it  contains.  One  acre  of  average 
soil,  viewed  thus,  is  worth  more  than  twenty  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  because  the  man  who  culti¬ 
vates  the  former  can  grow  twenty  successive  crops 
without  much  diminution  in  any  one  of  them, 
whereas  the  person  who  has  the  misfortune  to  farm 
near  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  order  to  grow  a  single 
remunerative  crop,  must  pay  the  seller  of  fertilisers  half 
as  much  for  materials  to  fertilise  an  acre  as  would 
buy  the  acre  in  the  Canadian  West,  To  understand 
this  thoroughly  is  to  grasp  the  solution  of  many 
problems. 

Its  connection  with  American  immigration  was 
well  manifested  at  the  recent  Land  Show  in  the 
Chicago  Cohseum  on  “  Canada  Day.’"  On  this 
occasion  (November  22,  1911)  Mr.  Bruce  Walker 
was  the  guest  of  honour.  During  the  afternoon  he 
addressed  the  assembled  crowds,  and  said  :  “  Last 
year  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba  produced  a  yield  of  72,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat;  this  year  the  yield  will  exceed  170,000,000 
bushels.  To  be  sure  there  are  disadvantages  in 
Canada ;  it  is  cold,  for  instance,  but  the  frost  strikes 
so  far  into  the  ground  that  when  it  melts  and  comes 
out  in  the  spring  we  do  not  need  nearly  the  amount 
of  rain  other  countries  require.” 

It  is  reckoned  that  when  snowfall  is  reduced  to 
its  water  equivalent,  that  ten  inches  of  snow  is  equal 
to  one  inch  of  rain. 

Although  the  fertility  of  the  prairie  is  so  far  a 
fixed  quantity,  the  provincial  agricultural  depart- 
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ments  do  their  best  to  impress  upon  the  farmers 
the  necessity  of  scientific  agriculture,  to  preserve 
the  soil  elements  ;  and  what  is  known  as  dry  farming 
(the  conservation  of  soil  moisture  during  periods  of 
drought),  coupled  with  the  growth  of  drought-resisting 
plants,  is  particularly  emphasized  in  locahties  of 
fighter  rainfall.  At  the  International  Dry  Farming 
Congress  in  October  1910  the  grain  exhibits  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  secured  many  of  the 
prizes,  and  proved  that  the  method  of  cultivation  in 
vogue  was  the  correct  one,  for  it  had  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dry  season.  The  chief  factor  in  dry  farm¬ 
ing  apparently  is  not  early  or  late  sowing;  neither 
drought  nor  heat;  but  the  store  of  moisture  in  the 
well-tilled  seed-bed  before  the  seed  is  sown.  And  how 
to  till  the  land  in  order  to  conserve  this  moisture, 
and  for  wheat-raising  in  general,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Settlers'  Twelve  Command¬ 
ments,  or  Wheat-raising  in  a  Nutshell,  copyrighted, 
in  1910,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Saskatoon. 

The  term  ''  mixed  farming,”  as  contrasted  with 
wheat  farming,  is  no  more  than  what  we,  in  the  Old 
Country,  understand  by  the  inclusive  expression 
farming,  where  roots,  stock,  barley,  oats,  hay,  etc., 
as  well  as  wheat,  comprise  the  stock  in  trade.  In 
Manitoba  the  whole  of  the  acreage  of  the  majority 
of  farms  is  devoted,  exclusively,  to  wheat.  In  Sas¬ 
katchewan  the  same  thing  occurs ;  but  oats,  barley, 
and  flax  are  to  be  seen  to-day.  The  organic  matter 
in  western  soils,  however,  will  have  to  be  carefully 
guarded,  because  the  more  of  this  the  soil  contains, 
writes  an  American  expert,  the  more  does  it  become 
granular,  with  increased  capacity  for  holding  water. 
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That  alfalfa  will  be  more  extensively  cultivated, 
since  it  replaces  nitrogen  in  large  quantities,  is  his 
conclusion.  This,  “  the  king  of  all  fodder  crops,’" 
is  known  better  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  lucerne, 
and  is  a  leguminous  crop,  recognised  in  these  days 
as  the  best  food  for  all  classes  of  farm  stock,  as  well 
as  by  far  the  best  hay  for  dairy  cattle.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  unwise  to  seed  alfalfa  on  newly 
broken  land.  Several  grain  crops  should  be  taken 
off  the  land  first. 

Flax-growing  is  so  important  and  so  lucrative 
that  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  farmers  have 
realised  as  much  as  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  for  a 
single  crop.  There  is  a  large  market  for  this  product, 
which  is  only  raised  for  its  seed,  the  flax  straw 
wherein  is  the  fibre  being  either  burnt  or  wasted. 
The  attention  of  capitalists  and  experts  has  been 
attracted  to  this  commercial  extravagance,  and  within 
a  short  time  a  way  of  utihsing  it  profitably  will  be 
discovered.  Last  year  the  price  reahsed  by  many 
young  homesteaders  who  put  in  crops  of  flax, 
considerably  exceeded  $2  per  bushel ;  and  they  found 
they  had  realised  sufficient  out  of  the  flax  crop  to 
meet  all  their  obhgations,  in  addition  to  profits  on 
grain  and  stock. 

To  show  how  keenly  the  C.P.R.  system  follows  at 
the  earliest  moment  the  trend  of  settlement  in  various 
parts  of  these  three  provinces,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  in  the  course  of  1910,  444  miles  of  branch 
lines  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rockies  were 
constructed ;  these  new  branches  running  through 
excellent  grain-growing  districts,  thus  bring  market 
for  settlers’  products  within  easy  rail  access. 


CHAPTEE  IX 


The  homesteader — Mrs.  Osborne’s  appeal  for  women — Town-sites — 
Coronation — A  novel  railway  tour — Mrs.  Bennett  of  Regina. 

A  NY  person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or 
any  male  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  may 
homestead  a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion 
land  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  or  Alberta.  The 
applicant  appears  at  the  land  agency  of  the 
district,  when  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  payable  with 
the  request  for  homestead  entry.  The  conditions 
as  already  stated  are  six  months"  residence  in  three 
consecutive  years  upon  the  land  which  he  is  to 
cultivate. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing 
may  pre-empt  a  quarter-section  alongside  his  home¬ 
stead  at  $3  per  acre,  which  course  many  pursue. 

In  connection  with  homesteading  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  in  Winnipeg  that  there  was  a  move¬ 
ment  afoot  to  petition  the  Government  to  extend 
the  homestead  policy  to  women.  Mrs.  Osborne  of 
that  city,  who  for  many  years  lived  on  an  isolated 
farm,  knew  by  experience  whether  women  could 
conform  to  the  conditions  requisite,  came  to  see  me 
before  leaving  Winnipeg  and  explained  the  scheme. 

The  line  of  argument  is  briefly  as  follows.  That 
widows  having  shown  themselves  to  be  desirable 
settlers,  it  is  therefore  well  to  recognise  that  many 
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women  possessing  means  are  anxious  to  obtain  the 
right  to  homestead.  Canadian-born  women,  earning 
a  livelihood  in  various  callings,  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  bear  their  share  in 
the  cost  of  government ;  many  by  their  personal  exer¬ 
tions  are  largely  helping  to  make  Dominion  lands 
valuable.  Why  then  should  they  be  debarred  from 
any  heritage  in  them  ?  Not  only  is  the  hfe  healthful 
and  economic,  but  educational,  moral,  and  religious 
advantages  would  accrue  from  the  admission  of 
suitable  women  to  the  West,  which  is  now,  says  Mrs. 
Osborne  in  a  forceful  letter,  “  a  man^s  land,’'  where 
woman’s  interests  are  practically  unprotected.  She 
rightly  observes,  “  that  no  country  can  long  survive 
the  injury  it  is  doing  to  itself  through  injustice  to 
its  women.”  This  seems  a  sane  enough  scheme. 
Milhons  of  acres  are  lying  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  “  the  morning  stars  sang  together  ”  on  Crea¬ 
tion’s  morning.  One  would  be  disposed  to  imagine 
that  at  Ottawa  the  interests  of  Canadian-born  women 
are  more  important  than  those  of  some  of  the  aliens 
and  outcasts  to  whom  open  arms  are  extended.  It 
certainly  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  that  Canadian 
women  in  the  West  are  the  worst  off  of  any  of  their 
sex  among  civihsed  peoples. 

Any  shack  is  good  enough  for  them,  no  work  is 
too  hard,  no  risk  from  isolation  or  from  emigrating 
criminals  too  great  for  them  to  run.  “We  have 
no  place  to  lay  our  tired  heads,”  says  one  of  them. 
I  heard  an  hotel-keeper  in  a  western  hotel  threaten 
to  turn  a  waitress  out  of  doors  because  she  refused 
to  perform  certain  tasks ;  then  bully  her  by  asking 
what  other  place  was  there  for  her  to  go  to  but  the 
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streets;  which  gave  increasing  testimony,  to  my 
mind,  of  the  evils  which  accompany  this  lack  of 
attention  to  the  initial  requirements  of  the  weaker 
sex. 

Whilst  at  Winnipeg  I  met  a  young  Englishman, 
named  Mr.  Russell,  who  inspired  me  with  the  desire 
to  see  the  birth  of,  perhaps  a  Chicago  !  Town-sites 
are  the  perquisite  of  railway  companies.  Mr.  Russell 
was  in  the  C.P.R.  Land  Commissioner's  ofl6.ce ;  and 
this  particular  site,  for  their  name  is  legion,  was 
called  Coronation,  and  was  located  on  the  Lacombe 
branch  of  the  C.P.R.  hne  between  Edmonton  and 
Calgary.  The  explanation  of  the  unusual  interest 
manifested  in  the  sale  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  selected  as  a  divisional  point  by  the  Com¬ 
pany.  In  the  near  future,  branch  lines  would  be 
constructed  from  it.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  fine 
agricultural  country,  combined  with  this  prospect  of 
important  rail  development,  lots  fetched  record 
prices.  So  rapidly  does  urban  development  follow 
the  completion  of  the  track  that  only  two  hours  before 
the  first  passenger  train  of  purchasers  arrived  at  the 
site  did  the  railroad  reach  Coronation ;  these  persons 
probably  being  quite  unaware  that  they  were  travel- 
hng  over  new  steel. 

Bidding  for  lots  began  promptly  at  10  a.m.,  and 
lasted  till  darkness  made  it  impossible  to  proceed. 
A  stranger  would  have  seen  no  more  than  a  good- 
sized  field  with  a  few  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the 
ground,  but  purchasers  read  in  those  few  signs  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  that  the  Company  meant  Corona¬ 
tion  to  go  ahead.  Two  streets,  intended  to  be  one 
hundred  feet  in  width,  meant  that  frontage  on  these 
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would  be  desirable  to  secure,  and  as  much  as  sixty 
dollars  a  foot  was  paid  !  The  site  occupies  a  com¬ 
manding  position,  and  the  owners,  the  C.P.R.  Co., 
had  reserved  a  block  for  school  purposes,  another 
for  municipal  buildings,  and  a  large  area  for  a 
pubhc  park.  An  ample  supply  of  water  and  fuel 
from  the  adjacent  South  Albertan  coal-fields  are 
also  assured. 

“  Within  a  year,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy,”  said  Mr. 
Russell,  who  has  had  sufiicient  experience  in  the 
company's  service  to  justify  his  prediction,  “  that 
good  schools  and  a  city  hall  will  have  been  built, 
electric  lighting  installed,  and  that  the  railway  will 
be  in  full  working  order,  the  merchants'  trade,  prob¬ 
ably,  running  into  thousands.” 

No  wonder  that  representatives  of  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  lumber  yards,  and  traders  of  all 
sorts  tumble  over  each  other  on  these  occasions  to 
secure  suitable  locations  for  their  firms. 

Another  feature  of  this  Company’s  activity  was 
also  described  by  Mr.  Russell,  showing  how  keenly 
desirous  its  members  are  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
scientific  agriculture,  as  against  “sloppy  farming.” 
In  June  1911,  an  agricultural  train,  fully  equipped 
for  demonstrational  lectures,  acting  with  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College  and  accompanied  by  a  staff  of 
lecturers  on  Horticulture,  Forestry,  Husbandry, 
Physics,  Household  Science,  etc.,  toured  the  prairies, 
visiting  78  stations,  where  1,500  lectures  were  given. 
Thousands  of  farmers  turned  out  to  meet  the  train 
and  to  hear  the  experts.  The  picture  showing  the 
interior  of  a  compartment  suggests  that  the  lecturer 
has  gained  the  whole-hearted  attention  of  his  hearers. 
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The  ladies,  too,  showed  great  interest  in  the  Dairy 
and  Garden  Cars,  listening  to  addresses  given  by  com¬ 
petent  teachers. 

One  of  my  most  enjoyable  visits  was  that  to  Regina, 
the  capital  of  Saskatchewan.  Although  the  hotel 
was  anything  but  comfortable,  yet  my  reception  in 
that  city,  and  the  hospitality  offered  me,  will  remain 
one  of  my  happiest  memories  of  Canada.  Having 
been  introduced  to  the  secretaries  of  its  local  branches 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Dominion  President  of  the 
Press  Clubs,  I  found  in  Mrs.  Bennett  of  Regina,  one 
of  those  capable,  pubhc-spirited  women  who  are  by 
no  means  lacking  in  British  America ;  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  contradict  the  fallacy  that  there  is  no 
poverty  which  one  hears  ad  nauseam  from  lecturers, 
or  emigration  agents,  in  Great  Britain  was  here 
afforded  me.  My  first  view  of  this  lady  was  at  her 
telephone,  endeavoming  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  charitably  disposed  ladies  to  aid  her  in  finding 
homes  for  eight  children  of  a  blind  widow.  This 
was  but  one,  said  she,  of  many  cases  which  would 
require  assistance  through  the  coming  winter. 

“  People  are  kind,’"  she  remarked ;  “  I  can  always 
get  plenty  of  cast-off  clothing  for  my  poor  people.” 

She  pointed  to  a  miscellaneous  heap  lying  on  a  sofa, 
which  she  and  her  daughter  had  been  manipulating 
for  the  orphans. 

When  Mrs.  Bennett  understood  that  the  duration 
of  my  stay  would  be  short,  the  telephone  was  again 
in  requisition,  the  loan  of  a  car  was  asked  for  and 
obtained  to  show  me  the  local  sights. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  ladies  were  invited  to  meet 
me  at  the  Wascana  Hotel  two  days  hence.  This  was 
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effected  by  an  insertion  in  the  Ladies’  Column  of 
the  local  paper. 

When  I  left,  shortly  afterwards,  other  arrangements 
for  my  entertainment  were  pending. 

The  history  of  Regina  is  quickly  told.  Its  first 
settlers  arrived  in  1881.  Now  it  is  the  provincial 
seat  of  government.  It  received  its  name  in  1882, 
from  Princess  Louise,  then  Vicereine  of  Canada,  in 
honour  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  that  year  it  had  but 
200  inhabitants,  at  the  present  time  it  has  22,000. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  North-West  Mounted  Police — Illicit  whisky — Col.  Hanbury 
Williams — New  Government  Buildings — Traveller’s  tales. 

■pERHAPS  there  are  no  worthier  specimens  of 
manhood  in  the  North  West  than  its  Mounted 
Police,  who  have  their  headquarters  a  short  distance 
out  of  Regina,  which  I  visited  in  company  with  a 
prominent  citizen,  Mr.  Burdett  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  Saskatchewan,  the  window  being  pointed  out 
from  whence  the  rebel  Riel  walked  to  his  execution 
in  1885,  which  was  practically  the  last  stage  in  the 
North  West  RebelUon. 

In  1873  a  small  force  of  160  men  arrived  at  Fort 
Garry,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Col.  French.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  the  need  of  more  troops  than  he  had 
at  his  disposal  to  cope  with  the  lawless  people  of 
these  parts  and  the  whisky  traders,  he  represented 
his  case  to  the  Dominion  Government  with  such 
success  that  in  the  succeeding  year  he  left  Toronto 
with  16  officers,  200  men,  and  244  horses.  After 
encountering  many  difficulties  the  greater  portion 
marched  800  miles  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
they  built  Fort  Macleod,  so  named  after  the  Assistant 
Commander.  A  party  was  then  sent  on  to  Edmonton, 
and  from  that  time,  as  magistrates,  architects, 
engineers,  builders,  even  sorters  of  letters  in  H.M.^s 
mails,  there  seems  no  capacity  in  which  they  have 
not  at  times  acted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
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But  their  foremost  duty  was  not  only  to  convince 
the  Indians  that  savage  warfare  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  new  regime,  and  that  tribal  com¬ 
munities  were  not  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence  for 
the  offences  of  individual  units,  but  it  was  to  persuade 
them  to  bind  themselves  by  treaty ;  and  it  is  due  to 
the  tactful,  but  firm  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  this 
force  that  the  various  tribes  agreed  to  live  upon  the 
enormous  reserves  ceded  to  them  by  the  Dominion, 
although  it  took  years  to  wean  them  from  their  old 
feuds  and  blood-thirsty  inter-tribal  quarrels. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  duty  entrusted  to  the 
North  West  Mounted  Police  was  to  intercept  the  illicit 
trading  in  alcohol.  Curious  to  relate,  the  Indians  co¬ 
operated  with  them  in  this,  since  the  chiefs  found  by 
experience  that  their  braves  could  not  drink  deep  and 
live  long.  Naturally,  the  police  were  not  too  keen 
to  arrest  the  white  trader  selling  good  whisky  ;  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  latter  smuggled  it  in — 
sometimes  in  tomato  cans,  or  in  cofiins,  or  even  in 
Bibles  ingeniously  contrived  to  hold  a  pint  apiece — 
must  have  raised  many  a  laugh  when  the  story  was 
told  over  camp  fires  by  night.  How  regretfully 
these  hardy  horsemen  of  the  plains  must  have  obeyed 
orders  to  pour  the  prohibited  stuff  out  on  to  the 
prairie  !  There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
seizure  was  put  into  a  tub  buried  with  due  respect 
in  the  earth,  with  something  thrown  across  casually, 
to  mark  the  spot.  That  night  there  was  only  one 
sober  man  in  the  detachment,  and  that  was  the 
officer  in  charge  ! 

The  official  area  policed  by  this  fine  force  is  about 
the  size  of  two-thirds  of  Europe.  In  summer  the  work 
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is  done  on  horseback,  in  winter  by  dog  train.  There 
are  no  finer  horsemen  in  the  world. 

It  was  at  their  headquarters  that  volunteers 
anxious  to  serve  in  the  Canadian  contingent  in 
South  Africa,  during  the  Boer  War,  appfied. 
One  young  fellow  was  asked,  as  he  entered  the 
drill-hall,  if  he  could  ride ;  his  reply  was,  “  Any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  porcupine."*  During  that  war, 
to  the  neglect  of  wheat  and  weather,  passengers 
on  the  prairie  trains  would  crowd  to  the  smoking 
compartments,  where  from  station  to  station  tissue 
bulletins  were  fastened  up  as  fast  as  the  news  arrived 
across  the  Atlantic.  One  youth  wished  to  join,  and 
found  his  way  to  the  N.W.M.P.  quarters,  where  recruits 
were  being  taught  to  ride,  “  in  straight-flung  words 
and  few ;  but  was  not  admitted  to  the  ranks  of 
aspirants  to  martial  fame  for  some  reason,  but  got 
himself  arrested  instead,  for  a  minor  offence.  When 
called  to  appear  before  the  authorities,  he  quietly 
said,  “  We’ll  end  this  business  right  here,”  and  putting 
his  revolver  to  his  mouth,  killed  himself  instantly. 

Colonel  Hanbury  Wilhams,  in  an  article  entitled 
“  The  Riders  of  the  Plains,”  describes  this  incident, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  at  Regina,  and  tells  of 
one  of  these  “  mounted  ”  giants,  over  six  feet  in 
height,  who  in  performing  some  task  connected  with 
his  work,  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  waistcoat  un¬ 
buttoned,  disclosed  to  sight  a  belt  with  brass  cart¬ 
ridges  peeping  in  gleaming  rows.  Asked  why  he 
wore  his  belt  loaded  at  such  a  time,  he  explained  in 
an  injured  tone  of  voice  that  he  had  carried  it  hke 
that  since  he  was  big  enough  to  hft  a  revolver  ! 

Expert  horsemen  and  crack  shots,  wiry,  hard  as 
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iron,  one  meets  them  in  lonely  places  all  over  the 
North  West,  always  looking  smart  and  fit.  The  full- 
dress  uniform  is  a  scarlet  tunic  with  yellow  facings, 
blue  cloth  breeches  with  yellow  stripes,  cavalry  boots, 
and  cavalry  overalls.  In  winter  they  wear  coats  of 
Persian  lamb. 

Col.  Hanbury  Williams,  in  referring  to  the 
invaluable  services  of  this  force  in  maintaining 
order  and  a  due  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  from  the  boundary  line  to  the  Yukon,  concludes 
with  a  letter  to  Colonel  Irving,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  N.W.M.P.  in  1882,  from  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
William  Van  Horne,  in  which  the  latter,  on  behalf  of 
the  C.P.R.  Co.,  testifies  to  the  splendid  services 
rendered  during  the  construction  of  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  rail.  It  was  employing  30,000  men  at  that 
time,  a  fact  which  emphasizes  the  force  of  the  letter. 

As  I  was  motored  back  again  into  Regina,  Mr. 
Burdett  explained  that  very  shortly  fifteen  railway 
fines  would  radiate  from  that  city.  At  the  present 
time  its  distributing  area  includes  some  240  villages 
and  towns.  He  pointed  out  the  fine  city  hall,  hand¬ 
some  churches,  its  big  business  blocks ;  and  as  we  sped 
towards  the  new  Parliament  Buildings  in  course 
of  construction,  past  a  huge  erection  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  destined  to  be  a  great  Methodist  centre  of 
education,  I  saw  the  same  process  going  on  which 
may  be  seen  in  any  new  city  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
coast — roads  in  process  of  making,  tramway  rails 
being  laid,  side  walks  being  put  in.  Everything 
bears  the  imprint  of  newness. 

One  remarks  that  Regina,  too,  is  laying  herself  out 
for  big  things  in  a  near  future.  Nor  can  one  speak 
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too  highly  of  the  human  energy  and  tireless  enter¬ 
prise  all  this  denotes,  when  one  recalls  that  only 
fifteen  years  ago  the  illimitable  wheat-growing  possi- 
bihties  of  Saskatchewan  began  to  be  appreciated. 
Surely  it  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  three  virtues — in 
the  faith  that  trusts  implicitly,  in  the  hope  that 
rejoices,  and  finally  in  that  charity  which  invites 
those  in  the  by-ways  to  “  come  in  and  share.^’ 

In  the  Government  Park,  south  of  Wascana  Lake, 
is  the  largest  of  any  Provincial  Government  Building 
in  Canada,  still  in  course  of  construction  Built  of 
limestone  from  the  Garson  Quarries  (Man.),  which 
adapts  itself  easily  to  the  English  Renaissance  archi¬ 
tecture,  this  erection  will  cost  two  milhon  dollars. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  E.  &  W.  S.  Maxwell  of 
Montreal.  The  main  entrance,  facing  the  city  of 
Regina,  is  approached  by  very  wide  granite  steps ; 
from  the  vestibule,  a  really  beautiful  rotunda  under 
the  dome,  rich  in  marble  columns  brought  especially 
from  Europe,  will  for  all  time  excite  the  visitor’s 
admiration.  Opposite  are  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Chambers ;  the  decorations  are  of  pohshed  oak. 
Wings,  east  and  west,  contain  the  usual  committee- 
rooms,  hbrary,  waiting-rooms,  whilst  on  the  floors 
above  and  below  are  the  offices  of  various  depart¬ 
ments.  We  did  not  visit  these  as  they  were  incom¬ 
plete,  but  the  basement  story,  where  the  cooks  were 
busy  providing  for  the  evening  meal  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  staff  at  work  in  the  building,  interested  Mrs. 
Bennett  and  myself  immensely.  Every  labour- 
saving  apparatus  of  the  latest  invention  was  shown 
us,  and  we  peeped  into  the  cold  storage  department, 
to  see  frozen  wild  duck  and  other  stiff  articles  for 
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future  consumption.  Surely  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  restaurants,  with  labour-saving  appara¬ 
tus,  will  supply  meals  for  the  houses  in  each  street ; 
and  that  will  solve  for  ever  the  domestic  problem — 
in  cities,  at  all  events  ! 

A  visit  to  Mrs.  Brown,  the  Canadian  wife  of  His 
Honour  the  popular  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  concluded  an  interesting  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Brown  showed  me  her  dehghtful  conservatory  full 
of  flowers,  which  was  a  pleasure  to  behold.  She  also 
described  to  me  what  an  exquisite  carpet  the  flower- 
strewn  prairie  was  in  the  spring.  She  had  been 
to  the  Coronation  festivities,  and  was  eloquently 
appreciative  of  the  splendid  quahties  and  the  dig¬ 
nified  appearance  of  our  beloved  Queen ;  and  I  have, 
with  pleasure,  repeatedly  hstened  to  the  same  high 
note  of  personal  admiration  for  the  British  Consort 
of  King  George  during  my  stay  in  the  Dominion. 

That  evening  I  was  entertained  in  the  bachelor 
apartment  of  a  young  journahst,  engaged  to  a  doctor. 
Another  writer,  with  other  ladies,  joined  us.  I  fear  I 
monopohsed  the  conversation,  but  as  an  old  traveller, 
and  one  who  had  seen  sights  and  met  persons 
famiharised  only  by  books  and  newspapers  to  the 
ears  of  my  friends,  hcense  was  afforded  me  to  yarn 
at  my  ease,  which  I  was  not  loath  to  do,  warning 
them,  however,  to  be  discriminating  as  to  how  much 
they  were  going  to  put  in  print  about  me  in  the  next 
morning’s  local  issue.  I  must  pay  these  ladies  the 
comphment  they  deserved,  for  although  the  flourish 
inserted  was  of  a  partisan  character,  they  kept  well 
to  the  boundary  fine  as  to  what  was  fitted  for  pubfic, 
or  for  private  circulation. 

16 
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A  magisterial  visitor — Juvenile  precocity — The  Premier  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan — Great  wheat  crop — Sunset  on  the  prairie — Growth  of 
Saskatoon — The  new  University. 

T  HAVE  on  a  previous  page  alluded  to  my  uncom- 
fortable  quarters  at  the  (so-called)  first  hotel 
of  Kegina.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  a  resident 
magistrate,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  called  upon  me. 
He  was  such  a  good  talker  and  so  well  versed  in 
Canadian  history  that  his  visit  was  a  great  pleasure, 
for  culture  and  knowledge  west  of  Winnipeg  are  to 
be  prized  when  discovered  ;  the  pleasure  would  have 
been  an  unmixed  one  if  I  had  not  needed  to  apologise 
for  the  only  room  where  ladies  could  receive  visitors. 
The  seat  at  the  piano  was  occupied  by  a  practised 
thumper,  who  played  chorus  and  song  successively, 
the  place  being  full  of  smoking,  shouting  youths  ;  and 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  those  who 
leave  the  beaten  track,  or  who  do  not  keep  closely 
to  the  C.P.R.  Co.^’s  palatial  and  comfortable  hotels, 
where  the  service  is  that  which  is  common  to  European 
hotels  of  any  standing,  have  no  idea  of  the  discomforts 
they  may  meet,  coupled  with  that  lack  of  ordinary 
courtesy  which  is  by  no  means  the  only  surprise  of 
western  development. 

Mr.  Trant  amused  me  immensely  by  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  arrival  of  some  sixty  young  women,  emi¬ 
grants  from  Leeds,  brought  to  Saskatchewan,  if  I 
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do  not  err,  by  the  C.N.R.  Co.  Apparently  they 
expected  to  have  husbands  provided  for  them  on 
arrival.  Being  a  Yorkshireman  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  factory-girl  type,  and  related  how  a  friend 
had  accosted  one  of  these  lassies  at  the  station. 

So  you  come  from  Scotland,  do  you  not  ? 

“  It’s  a  dawmed  he  !  I  come  from  Leeds,”  was 
the  gentle  reply. 

In  his  capacity  as  magistrate  of  the  Criminal 
Court  he  had  had  dealings  with  the  youthful  portion 
of  Regina’s  population.  So  far  as  the  adult  was 
concerned,  he  or  she  seemed  remarkably  free  from 
criminal  impulse.  Only  once  had  a  drunken  woman 
been  brought  before  him  dming  the  years  that  he 
had  held  that  office ;  but  as  for  the  youngsters,  their 
cunning  and  precocity  were  so  matured  that  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
cases  brought  into  court. 

Boys  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  with  crim¬ 
inal  instincts  were  actually  quahfying  in  the  streets 
for  the  position  of  leaders  of  toughs.”  One  boy  of 
not  more  than  twelve  had  shown  himself  possessed 
of  abnormal  deceit.  I  forget  the  nature  of  the  offence 
which  brought  him  before  the  magistrate ;  but  to 
separate  him  from  his  companions,  whom  he  was 
wrongfully  influencing,  he  was  sent  600  miles  away 
and  placed  on  a  farm.  To  his  great  surprise,  said  my 
visitor,  not  long  after,  the  poHce  inspector  informed 
him  that  the  boy  was  back  in  the  city.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  it  was  a  puzzle  to  find  how  the  child 
managed  to  return.  He  had  had  no  money  given  him 
when  he  was  sent  away,  nor  was  it  probable  that  the 
farmer  employing  him  had  supphed  him  with  the 
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necessary  means.  At  last,  one  day  it  was  discovered 
that  the  father  of  the  boy  had  sent  him  the  fare. 

“  You  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with  them  when 
the  parents,  instead  of  backing  you  up,  pamper  and 
pander  to  their  children,^’  he  observed. 

Nobody  can  travel  through  Western  Canada  without 
noting  the  neglect  of  parents  to  control  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  slightest.  I  have  often  heard  them  request 
their  children  to  do  this,  or  that,  and  I  have  watched 
the  latter  never  for  a  moment  attempt  to  obey  orders. 
The  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  the  very  first  principles 
of  dealing  with  the  young,  so  noticeable  a  feature 
throughout  the  North  West,  is  naturally  the  source 
of  much  that  is  to  be  regretted ;  what  it  may  lead  to 
in  the  future  if  permitted  to  continue,  affords  matter 
for  serious  thought. 

Before  I  left  Regina,  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  Walter 
Scott,  intimated  to  Mrs.  Bennett  that  he  hoped  to 
see  me.  Accordingly  she  accompanied  me  to  his 
house.  The  home  of  the  Premier  of  the  vast  province 
of  Saskatchewan  is  inviting-looking  as  regards  com¬ 
forts,  but  absolutely  unostentatious.  Large  houses  in 
Canada  are  scarcely  desirable,  since  it  is  easier  to  keep 
a  small  house  warm  than  one  of  extensive  dimensions ; 
then  the  question  of  domestic  service  is  one  which,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  can  only  be  solved  by  the  unrestricted 
admission  of  the  Oriental — a  pohcy  which  does  not 
commend  itself  to  Provincial,  or  Federal  Governments 
— or  a  system  of  co-operative  housekeeping. 

Premier  Scott  is  a  tall,  dark  man  with  penetrating 
eyes  and  a  pleasant  personality;  unfortunately  for 
himself  he  does  not  appear  to  be  blessed  with  great 
physical  strength.  With  his  wife  he  received  me  very 
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kindly,  and  at  once  approached  the  all-important 
subject  of  the  harvest. 

“  We  have  produced  last  year,”  said  he,  “  more 
wheat  than  either  Alberta  or  Manitoba ;  in  fact,”  he 
continued,  “  than  both  those  provinces  put  together. 
Out  of  128,000,000  bushels  Saskatchewan  had 
81,000,000  bushels  to  her  credit.  And  we  produced 
more  bushels  to  the  acre  here :  our  average  was 
16*73  to  their  13*00.” 

I  looked  impressed ;  but  to  remember  all  the 
statistics  flung  at  me  during  my  tour  would  be  a 
superhuman  effort  of  memory  for  which  nature 
never  fitted  me. 

“  Are  you  going  up  to  Prince  Albert  ?  ”  he  asked. 

My  reply  was  that  I  was  sorry  not  to  include  it 

in  mv  tour. 

«/ 

“  That  is  going  to  be  a  great  place  in  the  near 
future,”  he  declared.  “  They  have,  or  rather  will 
have,  three  lines  running  in  there  within  the  year. 
It  is  a  fine  city ;  the  North  Saskatchewan  runs  through 
it,  and  its  population  is  already  8,000.” 

“  Have  they  good  farming  land  in  the  vicinity  ?  ” 
I  asked  in  my  ignorance,  for  the  magnitude  of  detail 
with  which  to  f  amiharise  oneself  in  a  survey  of  Canada 
is  overwhelming,  especially  when  you  endeavour  to 
sift  the  tares  from  the  wheat. 

“  They’ve  got  everything,”  was  the  reply ;  “  north 
of  that  town,  there  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
spruce  and  poplar.” 

“  And  North  Battleford  ?  ”  I  queried. 

“  That  again,  in  the  next  few  years,  will  be  still 
further  developed  now  they  have  the  railway.  As 
to  Regina,  its  future  is  assured ;  nothing  can  prevent 
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it  from  becoming  an  immense  commercial  centre. 
The  population  of  Saskatchewan  at  present  only- 
amounts  to  half  a  milhon,  but  we  could  easily  support 
ten  milhons.’^ 

Mr.  Scott  then  spoke  of  the  principal  homestead 
tract  in  Saskatchewan  lying  west  of  the  C.P.R.,  as 
also  of  the  rapid  development  of  Moose  Jaw,  which  has 
15,000  inhabitants  and  a  large  tributary  population. 

“  Regina  is  in  the  middle  of  the  bread-basket,""  I 
observed. 

“  There’s  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  Regina’s 
advance.  Last  May  there  were  400  buildings  going  up, 
and  our  population  since  January  1  has  increased 
by  4,000.  Think  of  that !  ” 

I  did  think  of  it,  and  wondered  where  they  all  came 
from ;  but  the  conversation  took  a  fighter  tone,  and 
Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Bennett  managed  between  them 
to  turn  it  into  the  dangerous  channel  of  female 
enfranchisement.  The  ladies  were  progressive  in 
many  ways,  but  they  were  not  desirous  to  vote. 

The  Premier  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  so  I  said 
in  a  mild  voice,  “  Women  generally  don’t  take  to 
new  things ;  they  are  conservative ;  but  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  younger  generation  will  look  upon 
these  matters  in  a  different  fight.” 

I  was  then  asked  about  the  grievances  in  England 
which  made  the  women  so  keen  and  rampant  about 
suffrage.  Mr.  Scott  was  evidently  interested,  so  I 
explained,  as  best  I  could,  that  until  many  of  the 
laws  affecting  women  in  Great  Britain  were  altered 
there  would  always  be  discontent  and  agitation. 

“  The  present  Divorce  Act,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  said  was  a  gross  injustice  to  women,  will  have 
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to  be  remedied,”  I  told  him ;  and  proceeded  to  explain 
that  I  had,  not  long  since,  heard  an  employer  of 
female  labour  in  the  north  of  England  describe  how 
the  law  that  gives  married  women  no  legal  right  in 
their  own  children,  whilst  the  illegitimate  mother  is 
regarded  as  the  sole  parent  of  hers,  worked  amongst 
factory  hands.  When  the  clergy,  or  dissenting  minis¬ 
ter  would  urge  a  woman  to  marry  the  father  of  her 
offspring,  she  would  in  unmistakably  forcible  language 
tell  him  she  preferred  to  own  her  child  and  choose  its 
father  than  be  in  the  position  of  her  married  sisters. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  of  women^’s  grievances 
was  evidently  unknown  to  Premier  Scott.  Asheseemed 
interested,  I  continued.  Alluding  to  the  sweating  of 
women  in  industrial  hfe,  I  declared  it  was  only  on  a 
par  with  the  fact  that  a  man  can  not  only  will  his 
property  away  from  his  wife,  leaving  her  penniless, 
but  he  can,  moreover,  legally  will  every  penny  away 
from  his  lawful  children,  leaving  them  penniless 
charges  upon  a  pauper  widow. 

A  discussion  on  the  Dower  Law  of  Ontario,  which 
thoughtful  women  wish  to  see  estabhshed  in  the 
newer  provinces,  followed,  to  which  I  listened  with 
much  interest. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  talk  about  to  the  ladies, 
this  afternoon  ?  ”  Mr.  Scott  asked  as  he  followed 
Mrs.  Bennett  and  myself  down  the  staircase;  to 
which  I  laughingly  rephed  that  as  I  was  first  of  all  an 
Imperiahst,  then  a  traveller,  next  a  lecturer ;  I  could 
find  other  subjects  than  Woman's  Suffrage  to  discuss. 

After  the  reception  already  mentioned,  where  I  was 
privileged  to  address  the  ladies  of  Regina,  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  novel  experience  awaited  me,  and  I  wished 
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my  friends  and  acquaintances  could  have  seen  me 
as  I  was  taken  by  two  Roman  Catholic  ladies  to  a 
Thanksgiving  Supper  at  the  Methodist  Church  build¬ 
ings.  Here,  in  a  lower  room,  several  hundreds  were 
being  feasted  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  with  cold  meats,  pies  of  all  kinds — 
you  can't  get  out  of  the  Pie  Belt  in  Canada — fruit, 
and  ices  comprised  the  menu. 

I  was  received  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  in  shaking  hands  with  their 
husbands  I  must  have  met  every  prominent  citizen 
in  the  city.  A  varied  entertainment  of  songs  and 
recitations  followed  this  convivial  scene,  when  hired 
German  women  from  “  German  town,"  a  Teutonic 
settlement  in  Regina,  undertook  to  wash  up  the  dishes 
and  restore  the  hall  to  its  pristine  condition. 

No  one  can  go  from  Winnipeg  to  Saskatoon  without 
being  struck  by  the  network  of  railways  running  over 
the  prairie,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  wires, 
which  latter  link  farm  to  farm.  When  I  travelled 
to  Saskatoon  wheat  was  being  threshed  upon  the 
field ;  the  crimson  sunset  shed  a  warm  glow  like  an 
old  man's  blessing  on  the  reaped  grain.  Where  the 
brilHant  hues  of  the  aftermath  illuminated  the  scene, 
the  picture  might  have  been  the  inspiration  of  a  poet, 
or  the  despair  of  a  painter.  Saskatoon,  midway 
between  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton,  160  miles  north 
of  Regina,  will  shortly  have  thirteen  railway  outlets  ! 
Its  distributing  area  is  about  45,000  square  miles, 
by  which  is  meant  that  this  town  is  purveyor  to 
184  thriving  towns  and  villages  within  that  limit. 

Situated  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  with  a 
population  to-day  of  over  12,000,  whereas  in  1903  it 
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numbered  113  persons,  the  rise  of  this  city  has  been 
one  of  the  most  phenomenal  in  the  North  West. 
When  one  reads  of  its  rapid  growth,  one  forgives  its 
proud  boast  of  being  “  The  seven-year-old  Western 
Wonder  city.”  The  municipahty  owns  its  electric 
light,  power,  water,  and  sewerage  systems;  also  its 
automatic  telephone  system,  as  do  many  of  the  new 
towns  west  of  Lake  Superior,  a  fact  which  might  well 
account  for  the  utterance  of  a  speech  by  a  prominent 
American,  General  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey. 

“  The  truth  is,  Canada  is  just  about  a  generation 
ahead  of  us  in  the  regulation  of  corporations,  in  her 
banking  system,  and  in  her  currency  scheme.” 

When  I  arrived  there,  the  day  previous  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Election,  Saskatoon  was  simply  chorthng 
over  the  fact  that  it  would,  on  the  completion  of  the 
projected  direct  route  to  Hudson  Bay,  be  within 
perhaps  less  than  a  week  of  British  ports.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  this  optimistic  outlook  as  to  what  the 
future  may  bring  to  Saskatoon,  for  I  find  the  pro¬ 
position  in  a  pubhcation  entitled  Saskatoonlets.  An 
interesting  comparison  of  distances  is  added,  in 
which  it  appears  that  994  miles  will  be  saved,  and  it 
is  reckoned  thus.  Saskatoon  via  Montreal  to  Liver¬ 
pool  =  4,654  miles.  Saskatoon  via  Fort  Churchill  to 
Liverpool  =  3,660,  the  difference  between  these 
figures  being  994  miles. 

But  one  is  glad  to  remark  that  there  are  other 
interests  in  Saskatoon  than  those  directly  connected 
with  its  geographical  location  as  the  centre  of  the 
hard  wheat  industry.  Demands  for  teachers, 
engineers,  and  lawyers  have  resulted  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  three  educational  agencies — The  Provincial 
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University,  The  Provincial  Agricultural  College,  and 
the  Provincial  College  Farm — where  the  best  of 
instruction  will  be  obtainable  and  where  every  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  taken  of  older  and  superior  institutions. 
A  site  comprising  1,333  acres  of  rich  land,  including 
half  a  mile  of  well-wooded  river  front,  has  been  selected 
for  the  University  sites  whereon  to  erect  future  build¬ 
ings.  These  have  been  allowed  for  in  the  plans,  so 
that  as  time  goes  on  a  new  addition  need  not  be 
inharmonious  with  the  scheme.  The  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture  chosen  for  the  College  and  Students’  Hall  is 
that  known  as  Collegiate  Gothic.  That  part  of  the 
University  devoted  to  agriculture  will  be  opened  in 
the  course  of  1912.  There  is  a  three  years’  course  for 
farmers,  and  for  teachers  a  four  years’  course ;  after 
that  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
may  be  obtained.  Short  series  of  lectures  will  be  given 
to  farmers’  wives,  and  every  branch  of  the  subject 
will  be  so  dealt  with  that  it  is  hoped  many  thousands 
of  the  farmers  in  the  province  will  be  benefitted. 

The  stafi  of  the  Agricultural  College  will  consist 
of  seven,  or  eight  professors  with  four  or  five  lecturers. 
The  farm  in  connection  with  it  will  be  equipped  with 
stock,  and  worked  on  the  most  approved  methods. 

In  the  intellectual  development  of  the  student  a 
power  of  mind  and  breadth  of  outlook  and  sympathy 
will  be  the  aims  in  view,  fitting  those  who  may  be 
privileged  to  study  within  the  walls  of  this  newly 
born  University  to  be  good  citizens. 

“The  riches  of  the  commonwealth 
Are  free  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health ; 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 


Whittier. 


CHAPTEK  XII 


The  need  of  leaders — Arrival  at  Edmonton — Y.W.C.A. — Phenomenal 
resources — The  Peace  River — Election  results— The  Premier- 
elect — President  Taft’s  utterance. 

X^^HILST  on  my  way  to  Edmonton  upon  that 
*  ’  momentous  day,  September  21,  1911,  I  noted 
from  the  windows  of  the  train  vehicles  driven  at  full 
speed  across  the  prairie  to  the  nearest  polling  booth. 
At  one  station  several  youths  boarded  the  car. 

“  Laurier's  in  the  soup,”  shouted  one  excitedly, 
showing  in  which  direction  his  sympathies  lay. 

My  fellow  passengers  often  suppHed  food  for  medita¬ 
tion,  I  will  not  say  criticism,  since,  in  this  new  land, 
advantages,  educational  or  otherwise,  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  dollar-fever  pervades  all  spheres, 
neither  intermittently  nor  partially.  Young  people 
will  learn  in  a  generation,  or  two  that  the  secret  of 
a  nation^s  greatness  lies  not  in  riches  nor  in  the  in- 
telhgent  handhng  of  commercial  assets  and  natmal 
resources,  but  in  the  character  of  the  individual,  in 
high  ideals,  and  in  noble  traditions.  Nor  is  it  mani¬ 
fest  that  racial  problems  will  ever  be  dealt  with  by 
segregation,  or  domination.  To  assimilate  satis¬ 
factorily  the  heterogeneous  medley  of  humanity 
rushing  into  Canada,  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
efforts  of  the  highest  type  of  men  and  women.  A 
great  need  for  philanthropic,  patriotic  leaders  of  both 
sexes  at  this  crisis,  to  turn  their  backs  on  money- 
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getting  and  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  building  up 
of  a  righteous  nation,  is  urgently  felt  by  the  lay 
element  as  well  as  by  the  rehgious  community, 
amongst  whom  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  is  an  outstanding 
personahty.  In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Toronto 
University  he  declared  that  there  was  a  deplorable 
lack  of  the  noblest  type  of  men  and  women.  There 
were  great  gaps  in  the  fighting  fines. 

I  reached  Edmonton  in  a  self -accusatory  frame  of 
mind.  To  have  failed  to  wire  beforehand  for  hotel 
accommodation  upon  such  an  eventful  day  was  crass 
stupidity  on  my  part,  so  that  I  quite  expected  to  be 
compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the  station  waiting-room. 

When  I  alighted,  however,  I  was  met  by  a  tall  lady 
in  uniform,  wearing  a  badge,  who  proved  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association ;  she  invited  me  to  return  with  her, 
when  I  could  obtain  temporary  accommodation. 
Needless  to  say  I  felt  immensely  relieved  and  thank¬ 
ful,  and  about  midnight,  to  the  cheering  and  shouting 
of  excited  crowds  waiting  for  election  returns,  I 
walked  with  her  through  the  streets  of  Edmonton 
carrying  my  portmanteau.  I  remained  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  whilst  staying  in  this  town.  At  first  I  was 
shown  a  good  room  for  transients,  but  as  two 
ladies  in  connection  with  the  Society  were  coming  to 
hold  meetings,  I  was  asked  to  share  a  room  upstairs. 
As  I  wished  to  study  some  of  the  conditions  of 
women’s  fife  in  the  West  I  considered  this  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  to  be  missed. 

These  invaluable  institutions  for  women  are  to  be 
found  throughout  Canada  in  every  fair-sized  town. 
Incoming  trains  are  always  met  by  their  represen- 
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tatives,  who  assist  women  and  girls  travelling  alone, 
and  help  them  in  divers  ways.  Considering  that  many 
trains  arrive  or  leave  during  the  night,  that  often 
they  are  hours  late,  the  value  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  and 
the  assurance  of  meeting  with  a  friendly  adviser 
cannot  sufficiently  be  emphasized. 

Some  municipalities  recognise  the  good  effected  by 
these  local  institutions,  managed  in  each  town  by 
committees  of  ladies,  and  grants  of  varying  amounts 
are  made  towards  their  upkeep.  When  series  of 
instructive  lectures  and  lessons  on  useful  subjects  are 
arranged,  in  the  way  of  evening  classes,  the  influence 
is  distinctly  good  and  homehke.  The  accommo¬ 
dation,  however,  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  growing  numbers  of  women  wage-earners  who 
live  permanently  at  these  houses,  or  for  those  who  in 
changing  situations  spend  the  intervals  here. 

When  well  managed,  I  repeat,  the  Y.W.C.A.  is 
not  only  a  home,  but  it  is  a  much  needed  shelter  for 
girls  who  can  only  pay  $4  or  $5  a  week  for  board 
and  lodging.  In  the  West,  conditions  are  still  so 
crude  that  not  only  does  the  present  passenger 
traffic  exceed  available  hotel  accommodation,  but 
cheap  quarters  for  women  are  as  difficult  to  procure 
as  in  the  East. 

Edmonton  on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  connected 
by  tramway  with  Strathcona  on  the  opposite 
bank,  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants,  has  been  lately 
amalgamated  with  Edmonton,  the  chief  city  of 
Alberta,  which  became  a  Federated  Province  in 
1905.  The  place  formerly  was  an  important  out¬ 
post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  railway  its  officials  and  traders  brought  their 
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goods  here  from  Eastern  Canada.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  several  months  were  necessary  to  convey 
them  from  the  Red  River  Settlement,  they  had  to 
be  ordered  a  long  time  beforehand.  It  was  an  im¬ 
portant  centre.  Traders  came  in  from  Jasper  Pass 
on  the  west,  and  from  Battleford  on  the  east.  The 
first  railroad  service  did  not  help  greatly  to  develop 
the  trade  of  the  place.  A  mixed  train  of  freight 
and  passenger  cars  crawled  three  times  a  week  each 
way  over  the  192  miles  of  hght-steeled  hne  between 
Calgary  and  Edmonton.  But  after  the  arrival  of  the 
C.N.R.  in  1906,  settlers  came  rushing  into  the  rich 
agricultural  lands  of  the  West. 

With  a  suddenness,  almost  phenomenal,  there  came 
into  existence  a  number  of  new  towns  looking  to 
Edmonton  as  their  commercial  centre.  The  dis¬ 
tributing  trade  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
To-day,  instead  of  five  wholesale  houses,  the  number 
doing  business  in  1905,  there  are  over  fifty.  A 
careful  estimate  places  the  total  of  Edmonton’s 
present  distributing  trade  at  $25,000,000  ;  at  the 
close  of  1905  it  was  something  hke  $3,000,000. 

Now  in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  reader  the 
source  of  this  grand  total  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  territory,  wherein  traders,  farmers,  and 
others  are  supplied  with  implements  and  with  other 
necessities  from  Edmonton,  contains  a  greater  area 
known  to  he  rich,  agriculturally,  than  is  contained  in 
territory  commercially  controlled  by  any  other 
city  on  the  American  continent. 

This  was  explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  rhapsodised  on 
the  prospects  of  “  Sunny  Alberta,”  with  its  pure 
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air,  its  limitless  spaces  of  productive  soil,  its  trans- 
Athabascan  areas  as  yet  untouched,  which  should 
prove  attractive  to  the  land-hungering  Anglo-Saxon. 

“We  abeady  know  that  there  is  enough  land 
valuable  for  farming  purposes  to  cover  the  entbe 
map  of  Great  Britain,”  said  he ;  “  then  there  is  a 
vast  region  of  unknown  agricultural  value  rich  in 
natural  products.  On  the  Athabasca  River  hes  the 
most  valuable  timber  area  in  the  province,  together 
with  great  deposits  of  tar,  oil,  and  salt ;  and  to  the 
north-west  of  Edmonton,  on  the  great  Peace  River, 
there  is  a  country  also  rich  in  minerals  and  timber. 
Agriculturally,”  said  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  “  this  latter  is 
going  to  be  very  interesting.  Directly  the  railways 
bring  it  within  easy  distance,  there  will  be  a  rush 
of  settlement  rarely  ever  witnessed  in  any  part  of 
the  West.  Then,”  said  he,  pointing  to  the  ever¬ 
present  map,  “  turn  your  eye  westward.  Away 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  hes  the  greatest  coal¬ 
field  in  Western  Canada.  Up  to  the  present  we 
have  not  done  much,  but  we  are  on  the  eve  of  large 
developments  in  the  coal  industry.  In  the  next  two 
years  great  mining  camps  will  come  into  existence.” 

I  had  heard  great  things,  first  in  Manitoba,  then 
in  Saskatchewan,  of  land  settlement.  When  I  was 
informed  that  the  ofl6.cials  at  the  Dominion  Lands 
Agency  in  Edmonton  had  been  taking  homestead 
entries  at  the  rate  of  650  per  month,  I  felt  that  I 
was  indeed  in  a  land  of  big  things ;  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  history  of  rail  development  it  is 
remarkable.  When  the  C.N.R.,  in  1906,  arrived  at 
Edmonton  with  a  fine  shorter  to  Winnipeg  by  over 
200  miles  than  the  C.P.R.,  it  was  naturally  pre- 
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dieted  that  that  Company  would  get  a  good  haul  out 
of  the  C.P.R/s  business.  Yet  the  same  year  the 
latter  Company  carried  into  Edmonton  the  heaviest 
volume  of  traffic  ever  before  known  !  In  1910  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  opened  a  still  shorter  fine  for 
traffic,  putting  on  a  fast  through  freight  service ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  with  this  competition  the 
other  fines  would  be  seriously  affected.  But  not 
a  bit  of  it !  Both  the  C.N.R.  and  the  C.P.R.  report 
that  they  are  carrying  the  heaviest  traffic  into 
Edmonton  that  they  have  had  at  all ! 

My  first  duty  the  morning  after  I  arrived  was  to 
learn  the  results  of  the  polls.  Others  besides  myself 
were  scanning  the  fists  where  the  returns  were  duly 
given.  Needless  to  say  I  was  gratified.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier’s  Cabinet  was  raked  fore  and  aft.  Those 
who  had  been  responsible  for  alleged  graft,  and 
originators  of  Reciprocity,  had  been  swept  off  the 
political  board.  Everywhere  in  the  Dominion 
excitement  knew  no  bounds.  I  was  told  that  in 
Ontario,  where  there  were  sixty-nine  Conservative 
returns,  a  positive  whirlwind  of  delight  had  shaken 
that  loyal  province. 

“  In  the  rejection  of  Reciprocity,”  said  the  new 
Prime  Minister  in  his  first  political  statement  after 
the  event,  “  Canada  has  expressed  her  faith  in  the 
development  of  Canada  which  she  has  pursued  for 
many  years.  The  Government,  without  mandate  from 
the  people,  undertook,  to  reverse  this  policy,  and  upon 
submitting  their  action  to  the  people  were  rejected. 
...  It  is  my  belief  that  friendly  relations  can  still 
be  maintained  if  each  country  preserves  complete 
and  entire  control  over  its  own  tariff,  and  enters 
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into  no  tangling  agreement  which  might  impair  and 
affect  that  control/^ 

Ottawa  Tories  held  a  monster  procession  in  honour 
of  the  Premier-elect  a  night  or  two  after  the  election. 
A  carriage  conveying  the  latter  with  his  friends  was 
drawn  by  sixty  stalwart  followers,  whilst  a  great 
number  of  carriages  and  automobiles  followed  with 
five  bands  playing ;  youths  in  the  torch-fight  proces¬ 
sion  carried  banners  bearing  loyal  inscriptions,  and 
to  the  waving  of  Union  Jacks,  brought  up  the  rear  of 
this  political  demonstration  in  the  Dominion  capital. 

How  did  Mr.  Taft  receive  the  news  south  of  the 
boundary  fine  in  the  Province  of  Michigan  ? 

“  I  have,"’  said  he,  “  just  been  informed  that 
Reciprocity  has  failed  in  Canada.  For  me  it  is  a 
great  disappointment.  I  had  hoped  it  would  have 
gone  through,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  both  countries. 
It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  and  if  Canada  declines 
we  can  still  go  on  doing  business  at  the  old  stand.” 

There  was  a  fine  restraint  in  the  American’s  receipt 
of  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  longed- 
for  pact,  as  also  in  the  utterances  of  the  Premier- 
elect.  “  The  verdict  was  in  no  wise  dictated  by 
any  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  the  great  neighbouring 
Republic.  No  such  spirit  existed.” 

“Words  are  great  forces  in  the  realms  of  life; 

Be  careful  of  their  use.  Who  talks  of  hate, 

Of  poverty,  of  sickness,  but  sets  rife 
These  very  elements  to  mar  his  fate. 

When  love,  health,  happiness,  and  plenty  hear 
Their  names  repeated  over  day  by  day. 

They  wing  their  way,  like  answering  fairies,  near ; 

Then  nestle  down  within  our  homes  to  stay.” 
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Government  Buildings — Premier  Sifton — A  charming  authoress — 
Father  Lacombe — Octogenarians  meet — An  English  schoolmis¬ 
tress — Differing  nationalities — A  Galician  Settlement. 


HERE  are  magnificent  Government  Buildings 


in  course  of  erection  at  Edmonton.  No  finer 
situation  could  have  been  selected.  The  site  is  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  old  Hudson  Bay  fort,  which 
still  remains  the  silent  witness  of  a  past  when  white 
men  continually  risked  their  lives  in  search  of  peltry 
in  unknown  wilds,  where  Indians,  whose  savagery 
in  warfare  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  barbarism, 
ambushed  in  virgin  forests  for  that  coveted  trophy, 
human  scalps.  The  Provincial  Government  Build¬ 
ings  will  cost  $1,250,000.  To  my  eyes  the  con¬ 
struction  bids  fair  to  wrest  the  prize  from  any  other 
in  Canada. 

Nearer  to  the  river  the  afiairs  of  Alberta  are  tem¬ 
porarily  regulated  from  a  red-brick,  unpretentious 
building.  Here  I  found  a  lady  I  was  in  search  of, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  whom  I  met  in  British 
America.  On  entering  the  room  a  grey-haired  man  of 
middle  stature,  with  keen  eyes  looking  out  of  a  clean¬ 
shaven  face,  with  clear-cut  features,  smoking  a  cigar, 
passed  into  an  adjoining  room.  “  That’s  the  Chief,” 
she  explained,  as  the  door  closed  after  him  and  we 
fell  to  discussing  the  results  of  the  election.  This 
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conveyed  to  my  mind  that  I  had  beheld  Premier 
Sifton,  who  is  an  ardent  Liberal,  and  who  had  evidently 
been  exchanging  condolences  with  his  secretary,  who 
shared  his  views ;  therefore  it  behoved  me  to  walk 
warily. 

Miss  Hughes,  a  bright  clever-looking  girl,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Premier,  archivist  of  the  province,  was 
at  work  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Premier’s,  with 
her  stenographer.  When  she  understood  my  object 
was  to  learn  something  of  Alberta’s  past  as  well  as 
present,  she  entered  into  the  matter  with  keen  interest. 
Her  hobby  was  to  collect  historic  data.  The  old 
tales  of  early  pioneers  fascinated  her,  especially  their 
long  journeys,  such  as  those  of  the  traders  who 
took  three  months  to  crawl  in  ox-carts  from  Fort 
Garry  to  Fort  Edmonton,  where  they  met  trappers 
coming  from  the  great  Mackenzie  basin,  and 
exchanged  their  commodities  for  furs  brought  from 
the  mysterious  northland. 

“  The  Red  River  settlers,”  said  she,  “  knew  the 
country  well,  although  few  travellers  had  penetrated 
so  far  into  the  western  wilds.  The  Selkirk  settlers 
were  among  the  first  to  push  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  to  find  the  rich  black  soil  of  Central  Alberta, 
called  by  them  “  the  Edmonton  district.” 

“  Even  after  the  C.P.R.  crossed  Alberta,  200  miles 
to  the  south  of  this  town,  early  in  the  eighties, 
settlers  trekked  northward  from  the  main  line  into 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  preference 
to  taking  up  lands  more  accessible  to  the  newly 
made  railway.” 

“  I  always  thought  Alberta  was  a  great  ranching 
country,”  was  my  remark. 
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“  Look  here/’  said  she ;  “  when  you  come  to  Central 
Alberta,  divest  your  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  whole 
of  Western  Canada  is  flat  prairie,  with  nothing  to 
break  its  monotony.  Around  Edmonton,  say  from 
Athabasca  Landing,  105  miles  to  the  north  of  us.  Red 
Deer,  100  miles  south,  from  Vermilion,  about  130  miles 
east,  and  from  Edson  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
about  the  same  distance  west,  we  have  in  reality  God’s 
own  country — the  best  farming  land  in  the  world,  the 
blackest  and  richest  soil  on  the  whole  continent.  But 
you  must  see  it  for  yourself.” 

So  saying  she  rang  up  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  any  office  whatsoever 
in  Canada  sits  practically  glued  to  the  mouthpiece 
of  his,  or  her  telephone.  These  useful  and  indis¬ 
pensable  instruments  are  in  immense  requisition 
wherever  you  go. 

“  You  must  see  the  Chief,”  she  added ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  in  that  which  reminded  me  of  a 
physician’s  consulting-room,  the  private  cabinet  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Alberta. 

Asked  how  much  I  had  seen  of  his  province,  I  ad¬ 
mitted  that  I  had  so  far  an  open  mind,  for  I  had  but 
just  entered  it. 

Undoubtedly  Premier  Sifton’s  belief  in  its  future  de¬ 
velopment  is  unbounded.  “  Our  enormous  untouched 
sources  of  wealth  are  unlimited.  We  have  everything. 
The  best  land  for  mixed  farming  in  the  world  !  The 
whole  province  is  undermined  with  coal.”  After  a 
pause  he  continued : 

“We  are  plentifully  supplied  with  good  timber — 
spruce  and  poplar  in  the  west,  up  north,  birch  and 
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tamarac ;  quite  enough  to  supply  all  settlers’  needs 
anyway,  for  many  a  long  day  yet.” 

I  inquired  about  the  subsidy  which  the  Federal 
Governments  had  given  the  newly  made  provinces 
for  carrying  on  the  government. 

“  Why,”  he  declared,  “  royalties  on  coal  and  on 
lumber  far  exceed  the  Government  bounty.  But 
look  how  varied  and  great  our  interests  are,”  he 
continued.  “  The  most  beautiful  and  popular 
tourist  resorts  in  the  Rockies — Banff  and  Field — are 
both  in  Alberta.  Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Calgary  has  an  enormous  future  before  it,  situated 
as  it  is  midway  between  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg.” 

I  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  underestimate 
the  actual  and  the  potential  value  and  interest  of 
this  province.  Personally,  Alberta’s  attractions 
appealed  to  me  more  than  those  of  any  other  in  the 
western  provinces. 

“  And  the  climate  ?  ”  I  queried. 

“  The  best  in  Canada,”  he  resumed.  “  The  summers 
in  Central  Alberta  are  splendid  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  crops.  At  midsummer  the  sun  shines  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  yet  during  the  warmest  weather  the 
nights  are  cool.  Sometimes  the  thermometer  rises 
above  ninety  in  the  shade,  but  the  heat  is  never 
oppressive.” 

Miss  Hughes  was  ready  to  talk  over  plans  to  enable 
me  to  see  as  much  as  possible  in  my  short  stay.  She 
had  not  long  since  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  north 
of  the  province,  where  she  had  visited  old  settlers 
and  Hudson  Bay  officials ;  and  from  one  and  another 
had  extracted  much  interesting  information  con¬ 
cerning  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  old  days, 
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before  the  Company  had  sold  their  rights  to  the 
Dominion. 

At  the  moment,  she  was  correcting  the  last  proofs 
of  her  new  book,  one  of  exceptional  interest.  It  is 
published  by  Mofiat  Yard  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and 
has  thirty  illustrations  and  maps,  and  is  entitled  The 
Black  Rohe  Voyageur.  Her  hero  is  not  an  imaginary 
one,  for  Father  Lacombe,  a  French  Canadian,  is  one 
of  those  great  missionary  pioneers  whose  name  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  esteem,  love,  and 
admiration ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
his  grand  and  inspiring  life,  by  the  publication  of 
this  interesting  volume,  will  ever  be  kept  green  in  the 
remembrance  of  those  who  admire  great  souls. 

He  came  to  the  West  sixty-two  years  ago,  and  his 
long  life  has  been  spent  for  the  greater  part  amongst 
the  Indians.  Ranging  the  plains  with  them,  he  was 
often  able  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  Red¬ 
skins  and  the  white  man.  Notably  so,  in  the  case 
of  the  Riel  rebelHon,  when  the  question  arose  as 
to  whether  the  Blackfoot  would  join  the  rebels  or 
remain  loyal.  It  was  a  grave  matter,  for  the  latter 
could  have  wrought  havoc,  far  and  wide,  amongst 
the  scattered  settlers  on  the  prairies  ;  it  was  only 
owing  to  the  priest’s  tact  and  influence  amongst  the 
braves  that  they  remained  loyal  to  the  Government. 
His  diplomatic  talents  were  recognised  at  Ottawa 
when  the  priestly  pioneer  with  the  wisdom  of  a  serpent, 
but  the  gentleness  of  a  dove,  suggested  that  the 
Blackfoot  chiefs,  the  Government  allies,  should  tour 
Eastern  Canada.  To  this  the  authorities  agreed, 
and  Father  Lacombe  took  his  Indian  friends  on  a 
personally  conducted  tour.  Miss  Hughes  told  me 
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that  Archbishop  Ireland  of  Baltimore  considers  this 
saintly  man  as  the  greatest  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  Roman  Church  who  ever  pierced  the  Canadian 
West. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  her  describe  how  the 
engineers  were  able  to  lay  the  track  between  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  solely  from  the  graphic  descriptions 
given  by  Father  Lacombe.  Sir  W.  Van  Horne  said 
the  priest’s  word-pictures  were  so  marvellously 
accurate  that  they  far  excelled  a  survey. 

“  You  go  to  Calgary,  don’t  you  ?  ”  said  she. 

I  assented. 

“  Then  you  must  go  and  see  the  Lacombe  Home.” 

I  knew  there  was  a  place  bearing  the  priest’s  name 
on  the  line  to  Calgary,  so  I  asked  details  of  its  loca¬ 
tion. 

“  Oh,  it  is  not  in  the  town  that  bears  his  name,” 
she  explained ;  “  it  is  on  the  prairie,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Calgary.” 

I  promised  to  go. 

“  Father  Lacombe  is  an  octogenarian,  but  his  task 
is  not  yet  finished.  In  his  old  age,  and  as  his  last 
work,  he  has  built  a  Home  for  orphan  children  and 
for  the  infirm  and  aged.” 

M  iss  Hughes  went  on  to  describe  a  pathetic  meet¬ 
ing  between  this  aged  priest  and  the  octogenarian 
millionaire  Lord  Strathcona,  the  man  with  the  great 
heart  and  the  man  with  the  clever  head,  two  of 
Canada’s  grand  old  men.  The  former  friends  clasped 
hands  once  more  in  the  evening  of  life ;  the  one  whose 
work  in  and  for  the  Doroinion  has  met  its  well-earned 
material  reward,  the  other  whose  selflessness  has 
brought  no  dollared  recompense,  has  now  not  long 
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to  wait  for  his  reward  in  an  unseen  hut  ever-present 
spirit  world. 

A  cheque  for  $11,000  towards  the  expenses  of 
his  Home  had  followed  this,  perhaps  their  last 
meeting. 

Before  I  left  these  buildings  I  visited  the  Minister 
of  Education.  I  had  found  so  far  in  my  travels  that 
educational  facilities  in  the  new  West  are  of  the  very 
best.  Here,  the  residence  of  four  ratepayers  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  children  is  sufficient  to  secure 
provincial  aid  for  a  rural  school.  The  amount  is 
conditioned  by  the  average  daily  attendance  and  the 
number  of  school  sessions  in  the  year.  The  buildings 
are  well  equipped,  and  the  teachers  must  be  duly 
qualified :  the  standard  set  is  high.  In  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  provision  is  made  for  Separate  Schools 
for  Roman  Catholic  children.  The  settler  who  takes 
up  land  need  have  no  fear  that  his  children  will  lack 
the  means  of  education,  unless  he  locates  himself  in 
a  position  of  magnificent  isolation. 

Quite  a  number  of  Englishwomen  who  have 
qualified  in  the  training  schools  at  home,  and  on 
arrival,  have  spent  a  month,  or  so  in  the  Albertan  Insti¬ 
tute,  have  taken  up  the  duty  of  schoolmistress.  This 
is  an  opening  to  young  Englishwomen,  possessed  of 
the  requisite  training,  of  the  very  best  the  Dominion 
has  to  offer,  and  strongly  to  be  recommended.  Girls 
who  may  be  thinking  of  an  opening  of  this  nature 
should  apply  direct  to  the  Alberta  Educational 
Department.  In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  as¬ 
sertion  I  quote  from  a  letter  placed  in  my  hands, 
written  by  an  Enghsh  school  teacher  now  happily 
settled  in  this  province, 
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“  Thanks  to  the  goodness  of  the  British  Women’s 
Emigration  Association,  in  giving  information  and 
in  arranging  all  difficulties  in  the  journey,  I  am  now 
settled  in  a  tiny  school  in  Alberta.  I  think  it  is  by 
far  the  best  to  go  personally  to  see  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  province.  I  had  the  choice  of  almost  any  part 
of  the  province,  but  chose  this  Straton  School  dis¬ 
trict,  as  it  is  an  English  settlement,  close  to  the  Barr 
Colony  at  Lloydminster.  I  have  about  ten  pupils 
in  a  dear  little  school-house,  right  on  the  prairie.  I 
board  with  a  very  nice  English  family,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  school.  Soon  I  hope  to  buy  a  pony 
for  about  £12.  Its  keep  costs  nothing  in  the  summer, 
and  about  10s.  a  month  in  the  winter.  I  am  getting 
$55  a  month — that  is  £11  in  English  money ;  and  as 
the  nearest  shop  is  eight  miles  away,  it  leaves  almost 
£8  a  month  clear. 

“  This  is  the  Mecca  of  teachers,  or  should  be.  If 
you  are  interested  in  your  work  and  the  children 
you  can  do  anything  you  like.  Every  one  moves  on 
here,  after  a  year,  or  less,  to  better  salaries  or  different 
neighbourhoods.  Next  year  I  expect  to  get  $60,  or 
$65  a  month.  Perhaps  you  may  find  this  hint  useful 
to  give  girls  coming  out  to  the  prairie.  Bring  all  the 
clothes  and  books  and  sewing  materials  you  can  lay 
hands  on.  Never  mind  the  excess  luggage;  it  is 
worth  it  fifty  times  over;  things  here  are  so  ex¬ 
pensive  and  poor  in  quality.  Also  one  hint  I  wish 
I  had  received  in  England :  have  your  skirts  bound 
with  a  deep  band  of  leather.  The  rose  bushes,  six 
to  thirty  inches  high,  tear  all  skirts  to  ribbons,  and 
these  roses  are  all  over  the  prairie.  It  is  the  most 
glorious  country  one  can  imagine.  Now  I  am  here 
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I  cannot  think  how  any  one  ever  stays  at  home  in 
the  Old  Country ! 

“  Any  girl  with  a  mother,  or  some  one  depending  on 
her,  may,  every  one  here  says,  safely  bring  her  out, 
as  schools  are  in  abundance,  and  one’s  salary  would 
more  than  keep  two.  The  only  difficulty  would  be 
in  boarding,  the  shacks  are  so  small,  and  the 
settlers’  wives  are  so  hard-worked.  The  best  way 
would  be  to  bring  a  tent  (they  too  are  at  famine 
prices  here)  and  sleep  out,  for  of  course  one  would 
come  in  the  spring,  until  something  could  be  arranged. 
Some  schools  have  a  school-house  built  for  the 
teacher,  but  you  can  have  a  very  small  shack  put  up 
at  a  cost  from  about  $16.” 

I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  letter,  for  it  touches 
the  main  points  and  is  the  experience  of  one  who 
knows. 

The  work  of  a  stenographer  comes  next  in  im¬ 
portance.  To  secure  a  good  position  in  that  em¬ 
ployment,  competence,  which  means  training  with 
some  sort  of  experience,  is  again  absolutely  necessary. 
The  salary  paid  may  range  from  $40  to  $75  a  month. 
English  girls  who  have  found  employment  in  lawyers’, 
or  Government  offices  can  earn  quite  as  much.  The 
woman  without  training,  or  qualifications  for  any 
career  is  mad  to  think  of  emigrating  to  the  newly 
opened  West.  The  “  lady  help  ”  becomes  practically 
the  servant  of  all  work ;  probably  her  mistress,  who  has 
never  known  what  it  is  to  employ  anybody  before, 
much  less  one  who  pretends  to  a  nondescript  gentility 
unrecognised  in  these  wilds,  will  give  her  “  the  time 
of  her  life.”  I  heard  of  one  Englishwoman  who  had 
been  in  eight  places  in  five  months  !  Girl  emigrants 
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should  realise  the  enormous  distances  between  places 
located  even  in  the  same  provinces,  that  days  may 
elapse  and  dollars  melt  away  before  they  can  reach 
safety  if  they  happen  to  find  themselves  in  dangerous 
circumstances.  The  country  is  one  in  which  men 
far  outnumber  women,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  maTce  sure  beforehand  that  everything  is  as  re¬ 
presented. 

If  my  readers  imagine  I  am  exaggerating  possible 
perils,  I  will  refer  them  to  Deaconess  Lampart,  of 
Calgary,  and  to  Miss  Fitz-Gibbons  of  Toronto. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  of  the  various  foreign 
communities  living  on  Albertan  soil;  for  instance, 
in  the  south  some  500  negroes  from  Oklahoma  have 
founded  a  settlement,  and  I  believe  are  farming 
satisfactorily.  Then  in  various  localities  there  are 
Russian  and  Ruthenian  settlements.  In  view  of  my 
interest  in  these  people  it  was  arranged  to  motor 
a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Edmonton  to  visit  a  Galician  village  at  Stony  Plain. 
Mr.  Fisher,  with  Mr.  Gordon,  a  wheat  expert,  who 
was  continually  having  business  relations  with  the 
farmer  to  whose  house  we  were  bound.  Miss  Hughes, 
and  myself  completed  the  party. 

Passing  swiftly  down  Jasper  Avenue,  we  soon 
had  left  Edmonton  behind  us,  to  find  ourselves  in 
the  open  country,  which  was  of  a  beautiful  and 
somewhat  undulating  character.  The  curious  de¬ 
pressions,  said  Mr.  Fisher,  were  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  glacier  ice  in  past  ages  when  this  land 
was  covered  by  an  ice-cap. 

“  Do  they  never  thatch  the  stacks  in  this  part  of 
the  world  VI  asked  as  we  passed  farm  after  farm. 
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“  No,  it  is  not  necessary  here ;  we  shall  have  no 
more  rain  till  the  snow  comes, was  his  reply. 

“Do  you  have  cold  winters  ?  ” 

“  No ;  some  of  us  wish  we  had  it  colder.  The 
winters  are  not  very  severe ;  the  snowfall  is  some¬ 
times  so  light  that  we  have  barely  enough  to  allow 
for  sleighing.  We  never  get  blizzards.’’ 

“  Well,  you  are  specially  blessed,”  I  exclaimed. 

“  The  Chinook  winds  save  us ;  Alberta  would  be 
almost  uninhabitable  but  for  them,”  he  rejoined. 

This  is  the  warm  moist  wind  which,  passing  over 
the  Rockies,  leaves  its  moisture  in  British  Columbia 
to  shed  its  warmth  on  the  lands  east  of  that  range. 

There  was  no  turning  on  this  great,  straight,  never- 
ending  divisional  road  until  we  arrived  at  Stony 
Plain.  As  we  whirled  through  the  pleasant  country¬ 
side,  I  felt  that  Central  Alberta,  with  its  homely  farm¬ 
steads,  its  semi-wooded  undulating  country,  its 
cottages  with  green-painted  window  frames,  was  a 
place  one  could  live  in — moreover,  be  happy  in — should 
fate  decree  one’s  lot  to  be  life  in  a  distant  land. 
There  is,  to  me,  a  monotony  in  the  flat  wheat-laden 
prairie  which  might  become  exasperating.  Here  the 
diversity  of  mixed  farming  strikes  a  familiar  note : 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  small  fruits  grow  abundantly. 
One  could  have  a  dairy,  and  go  in  for  poultry.  The 
cows  we  passed  looked  sleek  and  friendly,  doing 
credit  to  their  food. 

Our  destination  was  the  house  of  Martin  Elmer, 
the  Galician  farmer  with  whom  Mr.  Gordon  was  well 
acquainted.  All  the  family  except  the  youngest  son, 
a  promising,  well-dressed  lad  of  thirteen,  were  at  the 
Lutheran  church. 
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We  were  shown  indoors,  which  was  comfortable 
and  well  furnished,  and  where  traces  were  visible, 
in  the  “  Grass  Euch  ”  worked  on  covers,  of  the 
home  in  Europe  from  whence  they  had  come. 
Everything  was  as  clean  as  soap  and  soda  could 
make  it.  Never  did  I  see  the  handles  and  facings 
of  any  kitchen-stove  so  well  polished  as  those  in 
Frau  Elmer’s  kitchen.  Outside,  in  the  garden, 
Mr.  Fisher  was  ready  to  snapshot  our  party.  As 
the  Galician  family  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
we  imagined  that  the  sermon  must  be  longer  than 
usual. 

Returning  to  our  motor  we  were  soon  at  the  church, 
in  time  to  see  the  congregation  just  emerging,  the 
foremost  members  crossing  the  road  to  find  their 
respective  buggies.  As  we  ascended  the  slight  rise 
on  which  the  church  stands,  twenty  pairs  of  horses’ 
ears  turned  simultaneously  in  our  direction;  for¬ 
tunately  the  animals  were  not  restive,  though  they 
seemed  inquisitive.  We  alighted,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
went  off  to  find  the  Elmer  couple.  Meanwhile  I 
talked  German  to  one,  or  two,  when  others  came 
crowding  round  at  the  novelty  of  hearing  their  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by  a  stranger. 

I  asked  them  whence  they  came,  for  the  terms 
Galician  and  Ruthenian  do  not  convey  much  as  used 
in  Canada. 

“  Oesterreicher  sind  wir  alle,”  shouted  out  a  man 
with  a  patriarchal  beard,  long  nose,  and  slouched  felt 
hat. 

“  Geht  es  gut  mit  Ihnen  in  diesem  Lande  ?  ”  I 
inquired. 

“  Sehr  gut,  sehr  gut,”  came  the  reply. 
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“  Da  haben  Sie  dann  kein  Lust  wieder  in's  Heimath 
nacb  zu  kebren,"  I  continued. 

“  Wir  wollen  hier  bleiben,  wir  sind  zufrieden,  ganz 
zufrieden." 

Of  Polish  type,  they  were  well  dressed  and  ap¬ 
parently  contented.  I  was  told  that  this  community 
of  some  700  souls  has  been  twenty  years  in  farming, 
Farmer  Elmer  being  the  first  settler. 

It  was  a  good  congregation  for  any  country  church 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  We  repaired  shortly  after 
to  the  pastor’s  house,  where  he  told  us,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  had  a  large  family,  which  was  obvious ; 
secondly,  that  he  was  trained  at  a  Lutheran  college 
in  Missouri,  U.S.,  which  was  interesting.  Then  we 
visited  his  well-built  and  spacious  church,  which  in 
every  way  was  creditably  kept.  The  seating  ac¬ 
commodation  we  thought  must  have  been  designed 
specially  for  penitents. 

The  pews  had  been  made,  explained  Pastor  Eber- 
hard,  by  a  conscientious,  but  inexperienced  carpenter. 
The  seat  was  a  board,  possibly  eight  inches  wide,  with 
an  upright  back  of  the  same  uncompromising  material. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
religion  of  these  good  souls,  one  reflected,  if  they 
could  sit  twice  a  Sunday,  for  not  less  than  two  hours 
at  a  time,  on  these  ghastly  benches. 

On  our  return  the  evening  lights  cast  long  shadows, 
and  the  setting  sun  shed  a  wealth  of  delicious  warmth 
over  this  land  of  plenty.  It  is  wonderful  what 
automobiles  will  tackle  in  parts  where  the  roads  are, 
to  say  the  least,  rough  and  ready ;  but  a  little  jolting 
is  rather  a  healthful  experience  at  times. 
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Edmonton — Archdeacon  Gray — Court  for  juvenile  delinquents — “  Old 
timers  ” — Hudson  Bay  Fort — Jasper  Park — Yellowhead  Pass. 

'^HE  day  following  brought  much  of  interest  with 
it.  To  see  a  city  in  the  throes  of  making  is  an 
unaccustomed  sight  to  English  eyes.  Here  steep 
descents  were  being  graded  previous  to  road-making, 
eight  or  nine  teams  of  horses  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Turning  out  of  Jasper  Avenue,  the  chief  street 
of  Edmonton,  an  uneven  surface  was  being  ploughed 
up  by  a  team  of  four  horses  abreast.  This  was  not 
far  from  Reveillon  Brothers’  fur  stores  and  the 
Hudson  Bay’s  depot.  Unfortunately,  on  inquiry, 
their  large  home  consignments  had  already  been  sent 
ofi.  I,  however,  visited  the  show  room  of  Messrs. 
Wolf  &  Hine,  taxidermists  and  furriers,  where  skins, 
heads,  and  curios  are  beautifully  mounted;  and  I 
advise  visitors  not  to  miss  the  collection,  which  is 
interesting  in  the  extreme. 

The  newness  of  the  residential  quarters  of  this 
city  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  are  absolutely 
marvellous.  A  year  before  my  visit  to  Edmonton 
the  site  whereon  houses  now  stand  was  untouched 
prairie ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the  ordinary 
features  of  the  daily  life  of  its  citizens  become 
established. 

A  visit  to  a  well-known  Anglican  clergyman,  Arch- 
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deacon  Gray,  Rector  of  All  Saints,  who  has  lived  in 
this  province  for  twenty-five  years,  and  as  an  “  old 
timer  ”  speaks  with  authority,  was  interesting.  His 
reputation  for  successfully  dealing  with  boys  had 
reached  my  ears.  Unless  they  had  a  real  passion 
for  the  land  he  deprecated  sending  lads  coming  from 
refined  homes  in  Great  Britain  out  on  to  farms. 
Many  were  fit  for  better  things.  He  considered  that 
youths  sent  out  to  earn  their  living  should  not  have 
more  than  six  weeks’  keep,  in  cash,  in  their  pockets. 
The  sooner  they  felt  their  feet  and  were  working  on 
their  own  account  the  better.  It  did  a  youth  no  good 
to  be  always  looking  for  money  from  home.  “  A  boy 
is  good  for  little  if  he  can’t  find  employment  of  some 
sort,”  said  the  Archdeacon. 

I  asked  if  he  could  throw  light  upon  the  fact  that 
Enghsh  people  were  only  welcome  to  Canada  when 
they  brought  capital  in  their  pockets. 

“  Well,”  he  explained,  “  there  is  a  reason  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  our  countrypeople  are  not  popular. 
For  several  decades  the  family  rubbish  has  been  shot 
out  here,  and  to-day,  although  better-class  lads  are 
emigrating  to  Canada,  the  memory  of  the  remittance 
man  has  not  yet  passed  away.” 

Mr.  Gray  then  described  how  he  had  established 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Edmonton,  and  now 
there  were  over  200  boys  enrolled.  His  appreciation 
of  the  moral  influence,  together  with  the  physical 
training  afiorded  by  this  scheme,  was  unstinted.  But 
another  movement  of  a  like  humanitarian  nature 
claimed  even  more  of  his  personal  sympathy.  He 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  benefits  which  the  court 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  of  which  he  was  judge,  could 
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confer  upon  the  community  generally,  as  well  as  upon 
the  neglected  children  who  came  under  its  jurisdiction. 
By  it  he  was  empowered  to  take  the  latter  from  un¬ 
worthy  parents,  and  put  them  under  proper  control. 
He  had  recently  taken  five  children  from  a  drunken 
home  and  placed  them  with  Eoman  Catholics,  that 
being  the  religion  of  the  father  when  sober !  The 
latter  did  not,  however,  escape  thereby  from  parental 
responsibility,  for  he  was  obliged  to  contribute  twenty 
dollars  monthly  to  their  support. 

This  institution  is  intended  for  “  child  saving,’" 
and  is  intended  to  act  as  a  “  parental  school,”  where 
each  can  be  classified  and  dealt  with ;  if  defective,  it 
can  be  treated  by  an  expert ;  if  degenerate,  it  can  be 
sent  to  undergo  severer  treatment.  It  is  assumed 
that  if  a  child  is  normal,  but  temporarily  the  victim 
of  abnormal  circumstances,  it  will  become  normal 
under  good  home  conditions.  Now  in  Alberta  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  homes  for  un¬ 
fortunate  children;  the  crucial  point  is  that  the 
judicial  authorities  must  keep  in  close  touch  with 
that  home  until  certain  that  it  is  the  right  one  for 
the  small  delinquent.  The  method  of  dealing  with 
a  case  is  briefly  as  follows :  After  conviction  for  the 
first  oflience,  the  parent  is  requested  to  call  with  the 
child  at  the  local  office  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
and  discuss  the  matter.  The  home  conditions,  studies, 
and  companionships  are  reviewed ;  advice  is  tendered ; 
the  child  is  put  on  probation  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  his  progress  reported  to  some  competent  autho¬ 
rity.  It  then  signs  an  agreement  with  the  police  to 
behave.  The  parent  is  given  cards  to  fill  up  weekly, 
reporting  on  its  conduct ;  these  are  countersigned  by 
18 
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the  Probation  Visitor  and  sent  in  to  the  office  at 
Edmonton  also.  When  the  parents  co-operate,  pro¬ 
bation  has  been  found  most  successful. 

Over  400  children  last  year  came  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  out  of  which  number  twenty 
only  were  convicted  of  second  offences.  Twenty 
nationalities  were  dealt  with  and  the  ages  ranged 
from  seven  to  sixteen  years.  Theft  among  boys  is 
the  principal  offence.  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders’  Court,  told  me 
that  criminal  assaults  upon  children,  which  are  always 
difficult  to  prove,  were  punished  in  Alberta  with  seven 
years’  imprisonment  and  the  lash  !  The  difficulty 
with  country  girls  and  boys  having  foreign  parents 
was  that  they  concocted  all  kinds  -of  mischief  in  the 
English  language,  taught  at  school,  unknown  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers. 

Such  sociological  reforms  as  this,  and  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  finest 
character-building  institution  in  the  Empire,  prove 
that  this  newly  formed  western  province  is  ahead  of 
many  other  portions  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions. 

I  inquired  what  was  done  for  the  girls  ?  And  I  may 
add,  that  it  struck  me,  time  and  again,  that  much  was 
needed  on  that  score,  not  only  in  Alberta,  but  through¬ 
out  the  Dominion.  My  experiences  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 
at  Edmonton,  where  four  young  women  frequently 
occupied  one  moderate-sized  room,  where  the  bath¬ 
rooms  were  continually  out  of  order,  where  nobody 
attempted  to  carry  out  rules  to  the  effect  that  lights 
were  to  be  out  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  talking  after 
a  certain  hour,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  me 
wonder  why  a  badly  managed  third-rate  girls’ boarding- 
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house  should  be  dubbed  a  Christian  Association.  There 
was  nothing  to  elevate  the  tone  of  its  inmates ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  everything  to  make  them  hate 
Christianity  as  they  saw  it  at  work  in  this  particular 
institution,  which,  apparently,  was  run  with  a  view 
to  accommodate  the  staff  more  than  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  women  and  girls.  I  slept  two  nights  in 
a  room  occupied  by  three  others ;  two  were  engaged 
in  business,  and  at  8  a.m.  were  supposed  to  be  at  their 
respective  shops.  Breakfast  was  unobtainable  before 
that  hour,  which  meant  that  these  girls  either  had  to 
go  without,  or  risk  a  reprimand  for  being  unpunctual. 

The  experience,  personally,  was  the  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  I  had  in  Canada,  but  I  was  able  at  first-hand 
to  judge  of  the  great  need  of  cheap  accommodation 
for  working  women.  The  girls  were  kind-hearted, 
although  their  ignorance  and  foolishness  was  pitiable, 
when  it  was  not  laughable.  Picture  hats  of  the 
“  dandy  ”  type  were  tried  on  all  round  at  11  p.m.  in 
the  bedrooms,  male  friends  discussed,  the  Y.W.C.A. 
and  its  management  roundly  abused  in  direct  if  not 
elegant  terms.  “We  pay  for  everything  we  get  here ; 
don't  make  any  mistake  about  that ;  we  are  not  living 
on  the  women  of  Edmonton's  charity.  Oh,  dear,  no  !  " 
they  told  me. 

These  young  women  were  earning  from  $20  to  $40 
a  month  in  business  houses.  Where  the  money 
came  from  to  buy  “  dandy  "  hats — and  one  for  ten 
dollars  was  reckoned  cheap — I  was  then  and  am  now 
unable  to  say  ! 

I  asked  the  tall  lady  who  had  brought  me  to  the 
home,  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  21,  why  the  bedrooms 
were  so  unhealthily  crowded. 
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Her  reply  was  sadly  spoken.  She  said,  “  My  dear 
lady,  if  they  didn’t  crowd  in  like  that  they’d  be  on 
the  streets.  There’s  no  help  for  it.” 

All  over  the  West  it  is  a  clamant  problem  how  to 
house  and  feed  working  women  at  rates  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

One  evening  there  was  a  religious  meeting.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  a  local  lady  in  a  very  smart  blue 
satin  gown,  who  wore  a  hat  with  “  waterfall  ”  ostrich 
feathers,  which  probably  cost  a  hundred  dollars.  A 
thinly  peopled  room  awaited  the  speakers.  I  looked 
around  me.  With  the  exception  of  myself,  and 
possibly  three  others,  no  inmate  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  was 
present.  Probably  they  were  at  the  cinematograph 
shows  with  their  sweethearts. 

An  address  was  given ;  then  the  grandly  dressed 
lady  in  the  chair,  with  plumes  nodding  as  she  spoke, 
was  “  sure  that  the  young  women  appreciated  the 
comforts  of  the  Y.W.C.A.”  They  all  knew  what  a 
life  of  service  “  so  beautifully  described  by  the  last 
speaker,”  etc.,  etc.  Whereupon  I  walked  out  quietly. 

A  lunch  at  which  I  met  another  interesting  woman- 
writer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy  of  Edmonton,  and  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Macqueen,  the  wife  of  the  Presbyterian  mini¬ 
ster,  also  an  “  old  timer,”  are  worthy  to  be  recorded 
amongst  happenings  at  Edmonton.  This  lady  in¬ 
formed  me  that  maternal  mortality  in  remote  settle¬ 
ments  had  been  pitiable  when  she  first  came  to  these 
parts.  In  some  places,  in  house  after  house  you 
would  find  a  widower  with  young  children,  the  wife 
having  died  from  lack  of  care  in  childbirth,  but  at 
present  there  were  few  localities  which  were  not  in 
touch  with  nurse  and  doctor.  The  Victorian  Order 
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of  trained  maternity  nurses  did  invaluable  work  in 
this  respect.  I  asked  her  if  she  could  not  get  maid¬ 
servants  from  the  class  of  immigrating  settlers’ 
daughters. 

“  In  the  towns  in  Alberta  we  can  generally  get 
them,  but  they  are  of  various  nationalities,  and  have 
to  be  taught  everything,”  was  her  reply.  “  Our 
country  schools  are  the  best  centres  of  civilisation,” 
she  continued ;  “  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
accounts  we  get  of  concert  entertainments  and  lectures 
which  take  place  in  distant  country  settlements.” 

This  emphasizes  what  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
the  opening  for  Englishwomen  as  trained  teachers 
in  Alberta  schools.  Here  is  a  sphere  of  labour  where 
right-thinking  persons  can  do  an  unlimited  amount 
of  good.  Then  Mrs.  Macqueen  spoke  of  her  early 
married  life,  how  in  winter  her  husband  had 
driven  900  miles  in  a  buckboard,  from  Calgary  to 
Edmonton,  which  latter  she  thought  she  would 
never  reach  alive  on  account  of  the  snow  storms 
and  blizzards. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  that  they  had  just  sent  a 
missionary  to  the  Prairie  Settlement,  on  the  Peace 
River.  It  had  taken  eight  days  to  drive  with  his 
personal  effects  in  a  cart  over  the  new  road  from 
Edson,  on  the  G.T.P.R.,  to  the  Settlement;  but  this 
was  shorter  than  going  via  the  Athabasca  Landing. 

Whilst  I  was  staying  at  Edmonton,  a  train  laden 
with  curious  freight  belonging  to  the  C.N.R.  arrived 
from  the  east.  An  experiment  is  being  tried  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  use  reindeer 
brought  from  Newfoundland,  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  instead  of  dogs,  to  haul  sleds  in  the  region 
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north  of  Lake  Athabasca,  and  forty-three  reindeer 
were  expedited  by  rail  to  a  northern  destination. 

I  spent  an  interesting  time  with  Miss  Hughes,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  locality  made  her  a  delightful  guide 
to  the  one  historic  monument  of  Alberta’s  capital, 
the  storehouse  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  where 
furs  and  pemmican  were  once  kept,  together  with 
the  stables  and  dwelhng-houses  of  their  servants. 
Beneath,  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  rolled  past, 
where  the  coureurs  de  hois  and  trappers,  100  years 
ago,  arrived  in  boats  with  their  wares.  The  entrance 
gate  of  the  enclosed  fort  had  been  flanked  by  two 
cannons,  necessary  in  those  times,  to  inspire  the  fierce 
Indians  who  then  infested  the  woods  with  wholesome 
dread  of  the  white  man.  Here  the  Company’s  ser¬ 
vants  traded  with  them.  Into  the  fort  the  Indians 
were  only  admitted  singly :  there  was  an  aperture  in 
the  wall  where  goods  were  taken  and  barter  passed 
back.  I  had  previously  remarked  upon  the  Indian 
type  of  one  of  the  Company’s  officials  I  had  seen  in 
their  present  warehouse,  just  ofl  Jasper  Avenue,  to 
my  companion. 

“  Oh,”  said  she,  “  he  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
illegitimate  sons  of  So  and  So,  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
Service ;  but  I  could  forgive  the  man  since  he  rounded 
them  up  and  had  them  educated.”  Autres  temps 
autres  moeurs.  Side  glimpses  are  interesting  when 
they  throw  light  upon  circumstances  due  to  abnormal 
conditions. 

Although  in  a  volume  of  this  nature  any  mention 
of  that  which  has  impressed  the  traveller  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow  must  needs  be  superficial,  very 
probably  one-sided,  for  the  space  covered  in  a  time- 
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limit  imposed  by  the  severity  of  the  seasons  precludes 
more  than  a  passing  survey,  it  would  be  an  un¬ 
pardonable  omission  to  leave  this  region  without 
some  notice,  however  inadequate,  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  country  known  as  Jasper  Park,  200  miles 
west  of  Edmonton,  now  being  opened  up  by  the 
G.T.P.R.  Co.  in  completing  their  transcontinental 
system.  In  this  connection  I  had  an  interesting 
interview  with  Mr.  Lett,  that  Company’s  publicity 
official,  who  told  me  he  had  traversed  the  country 
and  had  chosen  a  site  for  the  large  hotel  shortly  to 
be  erected  close  to  the  hot  springs.  Jasper  National 
Park  is  a  reservation  of  5,000  square  miles  set  aside 
by  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forest,  the  game,  and  the  fish.  Mr.  Lett  had 
just  received  a  jar  of  water  coming  from  the  lake 
destined  to  supply  the  proposed  hotel,  back  from  the 
analyst  at  Montreal,  who  had  pronounced  it  of  the 
purest  quality.  At  the  hour  of  writing  the  line  is 
complete  up  to  the  boundary  between  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.  Here  there  are  no  foot-hills  to 
introduce  the  traveller  to  the  Rockies.  The  Athabasca 
valley,  through  which  the  steeled  highway  approaches 
the  mountains,  is  itself  a  natural  avenue  of  commerce 
— wide,  level,  and  gentle  in  its  approach  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Alberta,  and  throughout,  the  gradient 
never  exceeds  twenty-six  feet  per  mile,  a  marked 
contrast  to  other  transcontinental  lines,  when  as  much 
as  116  feet  per  mile  has  been  reached. 

On  this  route  the  first  mountain  you  pass  is  Folding 
Mountain;  to  your  right  Bulrush  Mountain  comes 
into  view.  These,  like  sentinels,  usher  you  into  the 
picturesque  region  where,  easily  distinguishable, 
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Roche  Miette,  its  peak  a  sheer  dechvity  of  2,000 
feet,  is  a  landmark  for  many  miles  in  the  centre  of 
Nature’s  amphitheatre,  with  mountain  heights  form¬ 
ing  the  background.  Below  is  the  valley  through 
which  the  wide  Athabasca  River  flows.  The  late 
Principal  Grant,  of  Queen’s  University,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  was  so  charmed  with  the  scenery  that  his 
description  of  Roche  Miette,  8,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  may  be  fitly  quoted. 

“  The  most  wonderful  object  was  Roche  Miette. 
That  imposing  sphinx-like  head,  with  the  swelling 
Elizabethan  rufi  of  sandstone  and  shales  all  around 
the  neck,  save  on  one  side  where  a  corrugated  mass 
twisted  like  a  coil  of  serpents  from  far  down  nearly 
half-way  up  the  head,  haunted  us  for  days.” 

Continuing  westward,  the  route  passes  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  site  of  Jasper  House,  an  important 
post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  built  about  1800, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  House. 
Jasper,  the  old  clerk  in  charge,  was  known  by  the 
Indians  for  his  great  shock  of  yellow  hair,  and  was 
called  by  the  half-breeds  and  trappers  “  Tete 
Jaune.”  Not  only  is  the  Reservation  called  after 
him,  but  Yellowhead  Pass,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
Jasper  House  stood,  will  keep  his  memory  green. 
Further  on,  the  site  of  another  old  trading-post, 
Henry  House,  built  by  William  Henry  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  recalls  the  bitter  rivalries  between 
the  traders,  to  whom  alone  at  that  time  were  known 
the  trails  through  the  passes  amid  the  grand  scenery 
of  the  mountain  ranges.  One  cannot  describe  the 
beauties  of  this  newly  opened  up  country  more  than 
to  say  that  at  the  summit  of  this  pass  two  streams 
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take  their  rise,  one  to  join  the  Athabasca  and  event¬ 
ually  pour  its  waters  east  into  Hudson  Bay,  the 
other  flowing  westward  becomes  the  mighty  Fraser, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific. 

The  first  attractive  feature  which  greets  the  eye 
on  entering  British  Columbia  is  Yellowhead  Lake, 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  water.  Among  the  lofty 
mountains  surrounding  the  lake  is  Mount  Pelee, 
9,000  ft.  high ;  and  soon  the  grandest  sight  of  all 
comes  into  view  with  Mount  Robson,  13,700  feet 
looming  up  from  the  north,  a  giant  among  giants, 
looking  like  an  immense  cathedral.  This  grand 
region  will  in  a  year  or  so  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
tourist.  Mountain  game  abounds;  the  streams  are 
full  of  fish.  In  a  land  like  Canada,  of  rapid  growth 
and  of  great  achievements,  to  plan  is  to  act;  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  a  round  trip  to  the 
Rockies,  going  by  the  C.P.R.  and  returning  by  the 
G.T.P.R.,  will  be  among  the  finest  things  which 
Canada  has  to  offer  by  way  of  recreation  to  the 
jaded  energies  of  the  townsman,  or  to  the  lover  of 
nature. 
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Agricultural  lands — First  sight  of  the  Rockies — Women’s  Press 
Club — The  Lacombe  Home — Calgary’s  resources — Six  hundred 
commercial  travellers — “  You  get  shops.” 

'^HE  C.P.R.  connecting  Edmonton  with  Calgary 
runs  through  some  of  the  best  land  on  the 
continent.  Here  oats  can  be  grown  yielding  from 
75  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  the  fine  pasture 
lands  horse-breeding  occupies  an  important  place. 

Climatic  conditions  are  so  favourable  that  the 
animals  can  run  out  all  the  year  round.  A  farmer 
of  this  district  writes  ; 

“  This  is  a  great  horse  country.  I  never  stable 
my  colts,  but  turn  them  on  the  prairie  with  a  shed 
for  shelter.  I  make  a  practice  in  the  winter  time 
to  give  them  one  feed  of  grain  a  day.  This  brings 
them  through  the  winter  in  excellent  condition.” 

Another  says  he  sold  two  teams  of  mares  at  $550 
and  $600  respectively.  Clydesdales  are  the  coveted 
breed.  It  is  an  ideal  country  for  all  kinds  of  stock- 
raising. 

One  writes  that  a  hunch  of  steers  “  had  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  stable,  nor  had  they  ever  eaten  any¬ 
thing  which  cost  anything,  having  fed  during  the 
summer  on  wild  pasture,  and  in  the  winter  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  straw  left  on  the  farmer’s  field.” 

In  Manitoba  and  in  Saskatchewan,  where  the 
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farmers  are  considered  to  be  “  wheat-mad/’  the 
straw  is  burnt. 

Dairy  cattle  can  be  kept  very  cheaply.  During 
mid-winter  it  is  customary  for  milking  cows  to  be 
turned  out  during  the  day. 

In  the  settled  portions  creameries  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  where  at  Edmonton  and  at  Calgary  a 
practically  unlimited  market  is  open  to  any  one 
within  reasonable  distance.  •  Mr.  J.  A.  Davis  of 
Cherry  Hill  Farm  writes  :  “  During  the  year  1910 
I  delivered  to  the  Edmonton  City  Dairy  150,849  lb. 
of  milk,  for  which  I  received  $2,819.87.  I  also 
separated  4,815  lb.  of  cream,  for  which  the  returns 
were  $431.57  in  cash.  The  average  number  of  cows 
milked  each  month  was  twenty-seven.”  Mr.  Davis 
thus  obtained  an  average  of  $120.42  from  each  cow 
(nearly  £25).  American  farmers  coming  into  Alberta 
always  want  to  know  if  Indian  corn  can  be  grown, 
but  the  agricultural  authorities  assure  them  that 
though  their  summers  are  not  hot  enough  for  corn, 
pigs  can  be  fed  on  dairy  waste,  some  pasture,  and 
finished  on  roots  and  crushed  barley,  which  latter 
is  invariably  a  splendid  crop.  The  bright  pure  air 
and  the  beneficial  Chinook  winds  are  specially 
advantageous  for  poultry-keeping,  for  which  again 
the  market  is  practically  unlimited. 

At  last  I  reached  Calgary,  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  city  between  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 
For  the  first  time  I  saw,  with  the  morning  light  upon 
them  in  the  clearest  atmosphere,  the  white  peaks  of 
the  Rockies,  which,  at  any  time  a  beautiful  sight,  are 
somewhat  disappointing  from  the  fact  that  Calgary 
itself,  being  at  an  altitude  of  3,428  feet,  the  range 
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has  not  that  aspect  of  grandeur  which  their  height 
above  sea-level  entitles  you  to  look  for.  Here, 
again,  all  the  hotels  were  absolutely  full,  and  I  had 
to  content  myself  with  an  inferior  hostelry.  Braemar 
Lodge,  managed  by  an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Morrison, 
is  a  favourite  and  comfortable  hotel,  much  favoured 
by  our  country  people.  Whilst  I  was  staying  at  Cal¬ 
gary,  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal,  formerly  Miss 
Twining  of  Canada,  was  there  spending  a  few  days 
on  her  way  to  the  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi.  She 
had  been  delighted  in  the  summer  to  entertain  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  the  Canadian  Boy  Scouts  who 
came  to  the  Coronation ;  and  as  she  had  arrived  at 
Toronto,  nothing  had  given  her  greater  pleasure  than 
to  be  received  by  a  company  of  them,  who  had  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses.  This 
graceful  act  would  indeed  constitute  a  treasured 
memory  to  one  “  proud  to  be  a  Canadian.” 

That  evening  I  had  a  very  enjoyable  experience 
as  a  guest  of  honour  at  a  recently  formed  Women's 
Press  Club  (everything  is  very  recent  in  Calgary). 
It  took  place  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel.  The 
dining-room  was  large  and  handsome ;  guests  at 
small  tables  looked  with  interest  as  several  ladies 
walked  to  a  table  reserved  for  them  decorated  with 
the  most  beautiful  roses.  On  my  right  sat  an  in¬ 
telligent  Canadian  girl  who  was  about  to  be  sent  by 
the  C.P.R.  authorities  to  England  to  speak  on  their 
ready-made  farms,  which  under  her  guidance  I  was 
to  visit. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  piece 
called  “  Billy,”  which  was  laughable  and  whole¬ 
some — essentially  American  !  It  depicted  life  on  the 
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ocean  wave  of  a  steamer  bound  for  Havana.  The 
amusing  situations  and  the  curious  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  with  the  clever  dialogue,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
the  hero’s  false  teeth,  kept  an  audience,  where  men 
and  women  were  in  about  the  proportion  of  seven  of 
the  former  to  one  lady,  keyed  up  to  amusement 
point  from  start  to  finish. 

I  inspected  several  schools  in  Canada,  but  the 
Central  School  of  Calgary,  where  fifteen  teachers 
instruct  700  children,  all  well  clothed  and  looking 
the  picture  of  health,  deserves  a  notice  as  being 
exceptionally  advanced.  The  square  building  is  of 
stone  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  the  class-rooms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  children  are  never 
kept  sitting  longer  than  one  hour  and  a  half  without 
being  turned  out  of  doors  for  a  few  minutes  of  fresh 
air.  A  sound  English  education  is  given ;  the  head 
master  takes  the  biggest  boys  to  Euclid  and  Geometry. 
Agriculture  is  made  a  special  subject.  On  opposite 
lobbies,  upstairs,  rifles  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
for  the  boys ;  and  dumb-bells  for  the  girls,  who  were 
drilled  every  day. 

I  went  from  here  to  “  The  Women’s  Hostel,” 
where  an  English  lady  receives  monthly,  in  summer, 
parties  numbering  from  three  to  ten  British  women 
emigrants  sent  out  under  the  care  of  a  matron  by 
the  British  Women’s  Imperial  Emigration  Society. 
She  told  me  that  many  of  them  married  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  On  arrival,  they  generally  remained  in 
the  Hostel  till  places  were  provided.  The  spirit 
of  the  West  infected  them,  for  they  did  not  stay  long 
in  their  situations,  moving  on  wherever  higher  pay 
was  offered.  In  the  West  no  domestic  servant 
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thinks  of  accepting  less  than  $20  to  $25  monthly. 
During  the  winter  the  rooms  were  let  to  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  Calgary;  five  dollars  a  week,  with  two 
sharing  a  room,  being  the  minimum  sum  upon  which 
boarders  could  be  admitted.  Rents  in  Calgary  were 
high,  said  Miss  Woods;  also  electric  lighting  and 
telephones  had  to  be  considered ;  food  was  distinctly 
dearer  than  in  the  Old  Country. 

Remembering  my  promise  to  Miss  Hughes  of 
Edmonton  to  visit  the  Lacombe  Home,  I  entrained 
for  a  local  station.  On  alighting  I  immediately 
perceived  the  imposing  brick  building  standing  on 
rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  200  acres,  donated  to 
the  priest  by  Mr.  Pat  Burns,  whose  philanthropic 
sympathies  are  as  great  as  the  local  renown  which 
dubs  him  Cattle  King  of  Calgary.  Here  I  was 
cordially  received  by  one  of  the  seven  Sisters  of 
Providence  who  do  the  entire  work  of  this  charitable 
institution,  which  shelters  forty  aged  persons  and 
feeds  and  instructs  sixty  children.  She  pointed 
out  the  solid  way  in  which  the  Home  had  been  built, 
with  oak  stairs  and  hard-wood  floors.  It  was  only 
opened  in  November  1910,  and  is  the  last  of  many 
good  works  which  Father  Lacombe  would  ever  under 
take.  Carried  on  mainly  by  subscriptions,  money 
was  greatly  needed.  The  aged  priest,  who  has 
spent  his  long  life  in  uplifting  humanity,  received  me 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  He  explained  that  he 
was  a  “  Fran9al,’'  and  we  conversed  in  his  native 
language.  He  told  me  that  if  some  benevolent  person 
would  send  him  a  cheque  for  $35,000  he  would  die 
happy,  for  that  would  clear  off  all  debts  in  connection 
with  the  charity.  His  bright  eyes  and  strong  features, 
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with  their  winning  expression,  testified  to  human 
qualities  rather  than  to  sacerdotal  qualifications. 

He  travelled  back  with  me  to  Calgary,  and  I  often 
think  of  how  I  last  saw  him,  threadbare  and  shabby, 
slowly  and  feebly  walking  through  the  station  where 
fashionably  dressed  men  and  women  scarcely  moved 
aside  to  let  him  pass.  With  his  long  white  locks 
blown  by  the  breeze,  his  dark  eyes  surveying  the 
scene,  a  benevolent  smile  playing  on  his  lips,  this 
veteran  philanthropist  and  saint  tottered  away  from 
an  atmosphere  where  the  spirit  of  feverish  greed 
obsesses  the  dollar-seeking  multitudes. 

The  scene  gave  me  seriously  to  think  upon  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  the  transiency  of  the  present, 
with  its  passion  and  its  pain ;  and  I  stood  musing  as 
to  whether  it  really  mattered  how  the  barque  was 
steered  so  long  as  the  course  led  to  the  desired  haven. 

I  shall  be  asked,  however,  if  I  continue  in  this 
strain,  if  I  was  blind  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  this 
thriving  city,  and  I  here  say  in  reply  to  that  anti¬ 
cipated  question — it  would  be  impossible.  I  was 
not  permitted  to  leave  Calgary  without  being  taken 
by  a  manager  of  one  of  the  many  banks  behind  a 
pair  of  splendid  horses,  when  during  an  exhaustive 
survey,  all  that  this  city  possesses  of  interest  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  The  fact  that  there  are  thirty- 
two  farm  implement  and  machine  companies  having 
wholesale  houses  employing  175  travelling  salesmen, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstance  that  its 
distributing  area  is  about  50,000,000  acres  of  rich 
farming  land,  grazing  and  timber  districts,  to  say 
nothing  of  scarcely  touched  coal-fields,  shows  that 
something  is  doing.  The  horse  show  of  1911  had 
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907  entries  !  Among  the  fifty  manufactures,  employ¬ 
ing  2,500  hands,  ready-made  clothing,  furniture, 
brushes,  brooms,  boots,  and  shoes  are  some  of  the 
most  important.  Over  600  commercial  travellers 
make  their  headquarters  in  Calgary  ! 

Its  phenomenal  growth  is  due  to  its  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Adjacent  to  the  city  there  are  unlimited 
quantities  of  sandstone,  sand,  and  brick-sand. 
Timber  and  lumber  are  plentiful  and  within  easy 
access  by  rail.  A  large  cement  plant  supplies  the 
needs  of  the  city.  Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
come  from  Bankhead  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R. ; 
lignite  from  northern  Alberta.  The  electric  light 
and  power  plant,  as  well  as  the  local  tramways,  are 
municipally  owned.  Calgary  has  grown  from  a 
“  cow  town  ”  in  1904,  with  a  population  of  10,500, 
to  one  of  Canada’s  most  important  cities,  with  45,000 
inhabitants  in  1911. 

There  are  handsome  residences  and  many  fine 
public  buildings.  The  rapidity  with  which  new 
streets  leap  into  existence  in  a  month  or  two  was 
impressed  upon  me  by  persons  who  had  not  lived 
in  Calgary  a  year. 

Not  long  after  I  left  this  city,  it  was  the  recipient 
of  news  flashed  along  the  wires  from  the  east  which 
made  its  heart  rejoice.  You  get  shops,  was  the  enig¬ 
matical  message  which  Calgarians  translated  in  the 
language  of  dollars.  The  C.P.R.  Co.  had  selected 
their  city  wherein  to  establish  new  workshops.  That 
activity  will  reign  in  the  making  of  freight  cars 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  transportation  of 
grain  in  the  autumn  of  1911  tried  the  resources  of 
even  the  C.P.R.  beyond  its  utmost  limit. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A  talk  with  the  Indian  agent — Ready-made  farms — Irrigation  Block 
— Strathmore — Professor  Elliott — Mr.  Carleton. 

/^NE  of  the  most  urgent  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  after  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  had  sold  its  rights  in  the  North  West 
Territories  for  £300,000  was  to  secure  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  the  Indians. 

The  Company  had  known  how  to  deal  with  them, 
but  the  events  of  1869  and  1870  had  perplexed  the 
savage  mind ;  numerous  whites  had  passed  through 
the  country ;  traders  were  ruining  their  tribes  with 
the  sale  of  fire-water.  In  the  East  steamboats  were 
seen  on  the  rivers ;  and  another  marvel,  that  of  the 
“  speaking  wire,”  made  them  fear  for  their  safety. 
At  the  present  day  within  the  fertile  belt  no  Indians 
remain.  By  the  treaties,  seven  in  number,  which 
since  1870  have  been  concluded  with  them,  they 
remain  on  their  reservations,  and  are  at  the  present 
day  adopting  European  dress  with  European  educa¬ 
tion.  This  peaceful  solution,  towards  which  the 
N.W.M.P.  contributed  so  greatly,  was,  in  a  speech 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  alluded  to  as 
follows : 

“  The  conclusion  of  the  treaties  with  these  war¬ 
like  tribes,  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  across  the 
border  were  engaged  in  open  hostilities  with  the 
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United  States  troops,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
just  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada  and  of 
the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  promises  and 
just  dealing  of  the  servants  of  the  British  Crown ; 
a  confidence  that  can  only  be  kept  up  by  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  stipulations  of  these 
treaties.” 

The  day  I  visited  Gleichen  to  call  on  Mr.  Markles, 
the  agent  for  Alberta  to  the  Indians,  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  very  wet.  The  latter  no  doubt  objected  to 
getting  soaked  as  much  as  I  did,  and  were  remark¬ 
able  by  their  absence,  but  I  spent  an  interesting 
half-hour  listening  to  his  tales  of  the  Blackfoot 
Indians  whom  I  had  come  to  see.  Their  well-known 
taste  in  the  selection  of  names  is  no  novelty,  but 
such  as  “  Skunk-tallow  ”  and  “  Twisted  Intestines  ” 
have  some  claim  for  originality.  Mr.  Markles  said 
that  occasionally  the  girls  would  make  tolerable 
domestic  servants,  and  cited  a  case  of  one  who 
purchased  a  strand  of  red  false  hair  in  imitation 
of  her  mistress’s  coifiure,  fastening  it  chignon-wise 
to  the  back  of  her  raven  locks.  Tuberculosis 
carried  off  many,  said  he ;  infant  mortality,  caused 
by  mothers  refusing  to  nurse  their  young,  feeding 
them  on  tinned  milk  instead,  was  high.  They  were 
generally  kind  to  their  old  people  and  to  children. 
After  a  death  the  deceased  man’s  relatives 
made  a  bee-line  from  the  grave  to  the  house,  to 
carry  off  his  effects ;  the  widow  returning  to 
her  own  people.  Occasionally  they  had  feasts, 
when  elders  would  recount  the  glories  of  those 
days  when  buffalo  hunting  and  scalping  were  all 
their  braves  lived  for.  If  facts  failed,  the  Indian 
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imagination  was  quite  capable  of  painting  in  a 
coloured  background,  or  of  adding  gruesome 

details. 

Mr.  Markles  had  had  eleven  years  with  the  Blackfoot 
Indians.  There  were  800  in  the  Gleichen  Reserve, 
which  was  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  in  breadth.  It 
was  interesting  to  learn  that  in  1910  this  tribe  had 
sold  to  the  Government  a  portion  of  their  Reserve 
for  $1,500,000,  the  interest  on  which  was  to  be 
expended,  (1)  To  give  them  monthly  rations  com¬ 
prising  7  lb.  of  beef,  5  lb.  of  flour,  and  1  lb.  of  tea 
per  head;  (2)  To  prepare  a  small  house  and  farm 
for  young  married  Indians.  The  trouble  had  been, 
as  in  other  cases,  that  education  had  not  fitted 
them  for  practical  work.  The  idea  underlying  this 
scheme  was  to  take  them  direct  from  school,  marry 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  house  with  a  small  acreage 
to  till. 

This,  presumably,  was  suggested  to  the  authorities 
by  the  success  of  the  ready-made  farms  near  Strath¬ 
more  on  the  Irrigation  Block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  which  promises  to  be  the  future 
home  of  the  most  closely  settled  and  prosperous 
mixed  farming,  stock  raising,  and  dairying  com¬ 
munity  in  the  west  of  Canada.  Few  people  in  the 
Old  Country  have  the  smallest  idea  of  the  fertility 
of  the  black  sandy  clay  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay, 
of  the  undulating  prairies  of  Southern  Alberta, 
where  in  years  past  great  bands  of  horses  and  cattle, 
feeding  on  the  natural  grasses,  ran  wild  freely  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  a  proof  of  the  comparative  mildness 
of  that  season.  Nor  is  the  general  reader  yet  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  scheme  now  in  progress  to  develop 
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a  3,000,000-acre  block  by  means  of  irrigation.  Its 
history  is  briefly  this ; 

In  the  year  1894  the  Government  of  Canada 
reserved  from  sale  and  homestead  entry  an  enor¬ 
mous  tract  of  land  located  along  the  main  line  of  the 
C.P.R.  immediately  east  of  Calgary.  The  object 
in  view  was  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  system 
to  cover  the  valley  of  the  Bow  River.  To  success¬ 
fully  administer  the  lands  embraced  in  this  tract 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  could  not  be  hampered 
by  vested  interests,  created  through  alienating  any 
of  these  lands.  Had  this  wise  precaution  not  been 
taken  at  an  early  date,  such  a  gigantic  enterprise, 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  on  the  American  continent, 
could  never  have  been  undertaken.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  this  irrigation  block  are  twofold : 
(1)  It  is  increasing  the  value  of  land  tributary 
to  Calgary ;  (2)  It  is  transforming  that  city  into 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  agricultural  centres  in 
Canada. 

The  great  dam  at  the  Horse-shoe  Bend  of  the  Bow 
River  near  Bassano  is  almost  finished.  Lands 
formerly  unsaleable  are  now  suitable  for  successful 
farming.  By  an  expenditure  of  less  than  three 
million  dollars  the  Company  has  been  able  to  sell 
more  than  one  third  of  the  block  for  $9,000,000. 
This  3,000,000-acre  block  contains  irrigable  and 
non-irrigable  areas.  You  find  land  lying  above  the 
canal  system  suitable  for  grazing;  and  close  by, 
irrigable  land  for  alfalfa,  barley,  vegetables,  etc., 
which  require  abundant  moisture.  The  never-failing 
supply  of  water  in  every  pasture  ensures  it  for  the 
use  of  stock,  and  also  for  crops  when  the  seed  is 
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placed  in  the  ground.  Besides  furnishing  the  finest 
pasture  the  non-irrigated  sections  will  grow  winter 
wheat.  The  Company’s  terms  are  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  dispose  of  any  area  of  non-irrigable  land 
to  one  individual,  but  they  will  not  sell  to  a  chent 
more  than  160  acres  of  irrigated  land.  Payments 
are  as  follows :  One  tenth  of  the  purchase  price 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  nine  equal  annual  in¬ 
stalments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  unpaid 
balance.  Of  course  the  main  objective  in  developing 
this  huge  area  is  to  materially  increase  traffic,  but 
the  Company  realised  that  the  majority  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  irrigated  lands  would  be  more  or  less 
ignorant  of  the  proper  farm  procedure,  therefore 
valuable  agricultural  information  is  disseminated 
amongst  the  farmers,  dealing  with  special  crops 
profitably  handled  in  irrigation  farming. 

To  promote  the  success  of  their  vast  enterprise, 
an  agricultural  branch  has  now  been  formed  under 
the  department  dealing  with  irrigation,  in  charge 
of  experts  with  experience  in  irrigation  farming, 
thoroughly  versed  in  scientific  agriculture,  who 
will  advise  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
subject. 

Furthermore,  an  important  educational  institu¬ 
tion  maintained  by  the  C.P.R.  Co.  is  their  newly  es¬ 
tablished  Demonstration  Farm  at  Strathmore,  under 
the  management  of  Professor  Elliott,  an  hour  by  rail 
east  of  Calgary.  That  the  latter  is  absolutely  prac¬ 
tical,  the  fact  that  this  1,000  acres  of  irrigated  land, 
with  its  equipment  of  dairying  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  vegetables,  is  charged  with  the  supply  of  all  the 
Company’s  restaurant  cars  between  Winnipeg  and 
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Vancouver  is  ample  proof.  The  object  of  this  farm 
is  threefold : 

(1)  To  conduct  agricultural  investigation  in  order 

to  ascertain  the  most  profitable  varieties 
of  cereals,  fodder  plants,  trees,  etc.,  for  the 
Irrigation  Block. 

(2)  To  place  at  the  service  of  the  farmers  at  low 

cost  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  of  the  best 
breeds,  and  to  distribute  by  sale,  male  and 
female  stock  of  the  highest  merits  best 
suited  for  local  conditions. 

(3)  To  develop  suitable  strains  of  pure  seed,  to 

grow  the  same  in  field  plots,  and  to  dissem¬ 
inate  the  best  varieties  of  pure  seed  amongst 
the  farmers. 

In  addition  to  this  useful  institution  for  the  in¬ 
experienced,  there  are  what  are  known  locally  as 
Agricultural  “  Schools.'’  These  last  a  week  at  one 
given  place,  where  practical  work  in  stock,  grain, 
and  seed  judging,  together  with  lectures  on  every 
phase  of  agriculture,  attract  crowds  of  farmers.  In 
February  1911,  over  2,400  of  them  attended  a 
“  school  ”  held  on  the  C.P.E.  Co.’s  Demonstration 
and  Supply  Farm  at  Strathmore. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  which  I 
can  look  back  upon  with  unfeigned  pleasure  was  a 
visit  I  paid  to  Professor  Elliott  and  his  charming  wife 
at  their  newly  built  and  beautifully  planned  house  situ¬ 
ated  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  farm.  The  hour 
of  my  arrival  was  too  late  to  allow  of^my  visiting  any 
of  the  settlers,  but  I  had  an  instructive  conversation 
with  my  host  whilst  his  wife  plied  her  needle.  We 
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sat  in  a  tastefully  arranged  room,  opposite  an  open 
fireplace  where  a  log  fire  looked  comforting,  though 
the  weather  was  not  severe. 

Professor  Elliott  is  a  land  enthusiast.  Not  yet 
forty,  of  middle  height  and  pleasant-featured,  his 
intellect  is  of  the  keenest,  reassuring  a  stranger,  who 
feels  immediately  that  he  is  master  of  his  subject. 
He  was  eager  to  hear  how  hot-house  grown  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  were  dealt  with  in  the  Old  Country, 
thereby  proving  himself  to  be  more  progressively 
minded  than  many  Canadians,  who,  apparently,  are 
so  self-satisfied  that  their  country  leads  the  way  in 
everything,  that  they  do  not  even  want  to  hear  of 
methods  unlike  those  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 

I  asked  if  the  3,000,000-acre  Irrigation  Block  was 
part  of  the  25,000,000  acres  given  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  to  the  C.P.R.  Co.  in  consideration  of  the 
construction  of  the  transcontinental  line. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  it  is  included  in  it.  There 
are  altogether  about  6,000,000  acres  of  the  Company's 
lands  in  Alberta.  Roughly  speaking  they  are  in  two 
sections :  the  Irrigation  Block  and  the  Central 
Albertan  lands.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  describe  the  farms  which  are 
in  the  making. 

“  Last  year  (1910)  we  had  ninety  farms.  You  will 
see  some  of  their  occupants  to-morrow.  This  year 
we  expect  to  have  100  complete  and  ready  for  occu¬ 
pation.” 

To  this  I  inquired  what  class  of  farmer  were  they 
looking  for  as  purchasers,  when  he  explained  that 
nobody  was  eligible  who  had  not  a  small  capital. 

“  A  man  should  not  have  less  than  £300 ;  then, 
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given  normal  conditions,  he  can  manage  easily.  Of 
course  the  first  year  is  the  hardest.” 

“  What  comprises  your  ready-made  farm  ?  ”  I 
inquired. 

“We  find  that  eighty  acres  is  about  as  much  as 
one  man,  especially  a  beginner,  can  tackle ;  i.e.  to 
cultivate  the  land  properly,”  he  explained.  “  He 
gets  fifty  acres  already  broken  and  crops  put  in ;  a 
small  house  and  barn.  We  want  Britishers.” 

“It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  the  right  man  for 
an  opening  like  this;  many  would  be  glad  of  it  if 
they  knew  about  it,”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  my  !  yes  !  that’s  where  the  trouble  is.  They 
are  told  such  lies,  and  then  they  come  out  here  and 
grumble,  and  are  disappointed.” 

“  You  want  young  married  couples,  I  understand.” 

“  Oh,  my  !  yes  !  Why,  the  woman  is  the  biggest 
factor  in  the  situation.  We’ve  found  that  out.  Our 
houses  were  too  small  at  first ;  the  wives  turned 
their  noses  up  at  them ;  so  now  we  put  up  quite 
attractive-looking  houses.  If  they  are  pleased  and 
contented,  the  husband  is,  and  they’ll  puU  along  to¬ 
gether  fine.  You  see,”  he  continued,  “  if  she  is 
grumblesome,  day  after  day,  it  takes  the  heart  out 
of  the  man,  so  he  doesn’t  put  it  into  his  work.” 

“  After  all,  she  has  to  live  in  it,”  was  my  rejoinder. 

“  They  represent  the  thing  so  stupidly  in  the  Old 
Country.  One  woman  came  out  here  and  said  she 
was  told  she  could  grow  tomatoes  on  the  open 
prairie  !  ”  he  said,  pursuing  the  current  of  an  in¬ 
dignant  refiection  on  those  agents  or  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  so  misrepresenting  what  he  rightly  termed 
a  good  proposition. 
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“  And  you  have  all  your  work  cut  out  in  dealing 
with  these  discontented  folk  ?  ”  I  ventured. 

“  Oh  !  my  !  you  don’t  know  what  it  is.” 

I  could  very  well  imagine  what  it  was  to  deal 
with  angry  folk  of  our  working-classes. 

“  The  thing’s  good  enough  without  lying.  I  am 
sure  you’ll  say  so  when  you  have  been  to  some  of 
the  farms.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  happiness  in  the  home 
creates  permanent  conditions ;  for  this  the  woman 
is  primarily  responsible ;  and  since  the  purchase  is  by 
the  instalment  system,  tying  the  occupier  for  several 
years  to  his  farm,  it  is  advisable  that  a  little  trouble 
should  be  taken  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  settler, 
who  should  be  young  and  industrious,  with  a  real 
liking  for  the  soil.  This  is  just  what  the  Company  are 
trying  to  do.  Professor  Elliott  is  as  busy  as  he  is 
able.  Not  only  is  he  the  consulting  expert  for  miles 
round,  but  the  Demonstration  Farm’s  supplies,  for 
which  he  is  responsible  to  the  Company,  are  a  re¬ 
sponsible  charge.  He  told  me  that  they  kept  fifty 
cows,  preferring  the  Holstein  breed.  In  using  a 
milking  machine  two  men  could  do  the  entire  milking. 
He  had  no  good  word  for  the  wheat-mad  land 
robbers  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

The  next  morning  after  a  breakfast  ofi  Californian 
fruit,  Strathmore  cream,  eggs  and  bacon,  porridge 
made  from  Calgary  rolled  oats,  and  home-made  bread, 
I  started  in  company  with  Miss  Love  to  the  Nightin¬ 
gale  settlement  to  visit  Mr.  Carleton,  whose  personal 
experience  was  as  follows  ;  He  was  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  life,  and  considered  the  speculation 
for  a  man  loving  an  open-air  existence  as  absolutely 
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sound.  In  fact,  it  was  the  best  he  knew  for  a  small 
capital  of  from  £250  to  £500.  It  was  no  good  to 
imagine  that  usual  methods  of  farming  would  succeed 
on  irrigated  lands.  The  incomer  should  be  advised 
by  those  who  had  practical  knowledge  of  climate 
and  soil,  then  they  would  and  could  not  fail  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Stock  was  the  thing  to  pay.  He  reckoned 
that  these  eighty-acre  farms,  with  house  and  barn, 
were  worth  about  £800,  and  ten  years  were  given  to 
pay  it  of! — it  could  easily  be  done  before  that,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  time-limit  your  purchase  would  be 
worth  nearly  double  that  amount.  The  milk  and 
cream  of  from  six  to  eight  cows,  which  the  C.P.R.  Co. 
would  take,  could  keep  a  man  and  his  wife.  Pigs, 
the  “  mortgage-raiser  ”  of  the  Canadian  farmer, 
with  poultry,  were  very  profitable.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  winter  wheat,  if  sown  on  land  ploughed  in 
the  late  autumn  before  the  frost  came,  was  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  be  a  successful  crop,  since  it  ripened 
and  could  be  threshed  in  August,  thereby  escaping 
all  chance  of  early  frost.  There  was  much  for  a 
countryman  to  enjoy  in  land  ownership,  in  the  purest 
air,  without  being  cut  ofi  from  his  fellows.  The  farms 
were  never  more  than  a  mile  or  so  apart ;  a  dollar 
took  you  to  Calgary. 

Of  course  everything  depended  upon  the  man 
himself.  If  he  had  bad  business  methods,  irregular 
habits,  and  a  lack  of  energy  he  would  not  succeed 
anywhere  !  Anybody  who  had  his  wits  about  him 
would  hire  himself  and  his  team  out  to  neighbours 
for  haying,  or  breaking  land,  when  he  could  earn  a 
good  daily  wage ;  and  the  first  year  or  two  he  did  not 
want  to  lose  any  opportunity. 
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I  went  on  to  another  farm,  owned  by  a  family  who 
had  only  left  Scotland  the  preceding  June.  This 
was  the  happiest  home  I  found  in  Canada.  There 
were  several  sons  and  daughters,  and  one  youth  told 
me  they  had  had  the  time  of  their  lives  in  coming 
through  Canada  in  the  Colonist  Car.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  he  had  to  round  up  thirty-six  boxes  and 
packages  at  the  end  of  their  journey  was  graphic. 

“  Do  you  knaw  the  reason  that  made  me  coom  ? 
said  the  master  of  the  house.  “  It  was  because  I 
wanted  a  bit  o’  land  o’  my  ain,  an’  I  couldna  get  it  in 
Scotland  !  ” 

With  intelligence  and  energy  a  young  couple 
could,  with  an  outlay  of  not  more  than  £300,  in  ten, 
or  twelve  years  earn  a  small  independence.  On  my 
return  I  asked  for  the  motor  to  be  stopped  whilst 
I  inspected  one  of  the  recently  built  ready-made 
houses.  It  had  an  inviting  exterior,  a  large  living  room 
with  a  stove,  a  good  cupboard,  and  two  bedrooms. 
Large  houses  are  not  generally  found  on  the  prairie ; 
it  is  easier  to  keep  a  small  place  warm  and  habitable 
in  winter  than  one  with  rooms  possibly  unused. 


CHAPTEE  XVII 


The  hotel  at  Banff — Alpine  Club— Mountain  scenery — The  Great 
Divide — Lake  Emerald — Nervousness — The  Yoho  Valley. 

■OANFF,  the  paradise  for  loungers  and  loafers, 
is  becoming  the  great  tourist,  health,  and  plea¬ 
sure  resort  on  the  American  continent.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  little  town  is  the  property  of  the  Dominion. 
There  are  many  hostehies,  but  to  the  great  hotel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  railway  company,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Eockies,  open  from  May  to  October,  visitors 
from  all  lands,  of  whom  75  per  cent,  are  American, 
come  crowding  in  their  thousands,  not  only  to  pass 
as  ships  in  the  night,  but  to  stay  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  They  come  to  breathe  the  purest  air  in  the 
world,  when  heat  waves  are  claiming  victims  on  the 
plains,  to  enjoy  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  everlast¬ 
ingly  snow-capped  mountains,  possibly  to  seek  re¬ 
cuperative  benefit  from  the  far-famed  sulphur  baths 
or  mineral  springs.  The  Park  is  a  Government 
Eeservation  of  5,732  square  miles,  half  as  large  again 
as  Yellowstone  Park  in  the  United  States.  From  the 
eminence  on  which  the  hotel  stands,  between  the  foam¬ 
ing  falls  of  the  Bow  Eiver  and  the  mouth  of  the  rapid 
Spray,  exquisite  views  of  mountain  fir-clad  slopes  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Banff  is  a  centre  for  canoeing,  climbing,  golfing, 
fishing,  and  shooting.  As  you  enter  the  station  the 
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great  mass  and  peak  of  Rundle,  9,665  feet,  named 
after  a  missionary  who  visited  this  spot  in  1841, 
confronts  you,  and  cuts  ofi  perspective  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Looking  northward  is  the  rocky  uplift  of  Mount 
Cascade.  To  the  left  rises  the  wooded  ridge  of  Stony 
Squaw,  with  the  Vermilion  Lakes  at  her  foot,  west¬ 
ward,  the  razor  back  of  Sulphur  Mountain,  upon  the 
summit  of  which  an  observatory  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

It  was  in  the  closing  days  of  September  that  to  my 
disappointment  I  found  that  the  great  hotel  belonging 
to  the  C.P.R.  Co.,  a  mile  distant  from  Banff,  had  been 
already  closed  in  view  of  the  projected  alterations 
to  include  greatly  increased  accommodation.  A  wide 
terrace  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Spray  is  to  be 
built  over  newly  constructed  Russian,  Turkish,  and 
Sulphur  Baths.  The  approach  to  the  building  is  to 
be  altered,  and  a  tower  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  French  chateau  style  of  architecture  will  join 
the  original  with  the  later  building.  The  manager 
escorted  me  over  the  spacious  and  sumptuous  public 
rooms.  The  views  from  some  of  the  corner  win¬ 
dows  in  the  dressing  and  bedrooms  are  entrancing. 
Throughout,  that  note  of  cultured  luxury  in  tasteful 
furnishing,  to  be  found  in  all  the  hotels  operated  by 
this  Company,  to  British  eyes  so  familiar  and  so  rest¬ 
ful,  is  nowhere  more  worthy  of  notice  than  in  this 
palatial  hostelry. 

Living  at  these  altitudes  is  not  and  never  can  be 
cheap,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  neces¬ 
sary  cost  of  transportation ;  but  one  can  imagine 
nothing  more  delightful,  or  recuperating  than  a 
sojourn  here  amid  the  grandeur  of  nature. 
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The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  has  its  headquarters 
at  Banff,  where  requisites  for  camping  out  and 
climbing  can  be  obtained.  The  manager  was  happy. 
The  season  had  been  splendid,  and  he  prophesied  that 
in  1912  profits  would  double  themselves.  Amongst 
other  items,  he  had  paid  $11,000  for  the  transportation 
of  employees.  Hearing  which,  I  expressed  surprise, 
and  was  informed  that  each  department  of  the 
C.P.R.  Co.,  this  greatest  of  combines  in  hotels,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  steamers,  makes  up  its  accounts  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  other.  One  cannot  be  too  practical  in 
Canada.  Mental  haziness  as  to  the  value  of  money  is 
not  considered  interesting  in  a  woman  in  this  land  of 
keenly-sought  dollars.  Fiscal  knowledge,  clear-cut 
and  definite,  like  the  outlines  of  the  Rockies  in  a  clear 
sky,  is  your  best  passport  in  a  land  where  girls  of 
seventeen  talk  of  “  good  buys  and  “  real  estate.’^ 

Half  a  mile  away  from  the  hotel  lies  the  town  of 
Banff,  with  its  humbler  hotels,  its  museum,  reading- 
room,  and  miniature  churches  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions.  A  few'  tents  in  the  woods,  and  cottages  in 
course  of  erection,  testified  to  its  popularity  as  an 
ideal  summer  retreat. 

I  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel,  where  I  spent  several  days.  The  buffaloes 
and  moose  in  the  reserve  had  to  be  visited.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  drive  is  one  to  Lake  Minnewanka,  about  eight 
miles  distant.  The  road  runs  under  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tain,  passing  Bankhead,  already  mentioned  as  the 
local  source  of  supply  for  certain  kinds  of  coal. 
Sometimes  you  seem  enclosed  in  on  every  side  by 
dizzy  heights.  Titanic  crags  and  uplifts  of  grey  rock ; 
then,  when  “  your  spirit  walks  the  hills,'’  you  are 
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brought  suddenly  to  earth  by  the  apparition  of 
a  red-coated  North-West  Mounted  Policeman,  who 
rides  in  these  lone  spots  to  see  that  law  and  order 
prevail.  On  the  mountain  slopes  surrounding  this 
lake  there  are  some  extraordinary  fossil  remains  and 
markings  of  prehistoric  creatures.  I  found  my  host 
and  hostess  typical  “  old  timers,"’  and  although  I 
listened  cautiously  to  descriptions  of  life  in  pre-treaty 
days,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  West  they  had,  with  many  others,  come 
in  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Macdougall,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  missionary, 
formerly  a  trader  amongst  the  Indians,  regarded  the 
Hudson  Bay  ofEcials  with  less  than  charity  !  But 
for  them,  said  he,  the  West  would  have  been  opened 
up  long  before.  I  asked  him  how  he  kept  friendly 
with  those  blood-thirsty,  scalping  savages. 

“  The  danger  was  not  in  dealing  with  them,”  he 
explained ;  “  but  you  could  never  tell  what  fighting 
might  not  be  going  on  between  the  tribes,  and  in 
some  way  you  might  be  supposed  to  be  taking  sides 
with  one  of  the  parties.” 

“  There  must  have  been  wild  times  before  the 
treaties,”  I  said  musingly. 

If  you  trusted  the  Indians  completely,  they  never 
failed  you.  Many  a  time  I  have  left  my  wife  and 
children,  and  goods  too,  in  their  charge.” 

The  day  following,  Mrs.  Macdougall  took  me  for 
a  drive  to  the  golf  links. 

“  Our  safety  lay  in  the  fleetness  of  our  horses  many 
a  time,”  she  declared,  referring  to  the  scenes  of  her 
adventurous  youth.  “  I  was  the  first  woman  to 
enter  Fort  Benton  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary. 
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They  said  when  we  started  we  should  never  get  there 
alive.” 

I  asked  how  she  had  felt  when  left  with  her  children 
amongst  the  Indians. 

“  Many  a  time  I  have  lain  awake  at  night  in  our 
log  hut  shaking  with  fear.”  After  a  pause,  she  added, 
“You  can  get  used  to  anything  after  a  while.  I  have 
often  seen  groups  of  dead  Indians  after  these  fights 
lying  about  with  their  bodies  mutilated.  The  Indian 
always  cuts  the  heart  out  of  his  enemy.” 

When  one  listened  to  stories  of  this  nature,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
of  others,  it  is  wonderful  to  think  that  the  tribes 
nowadays  refrain  from  inter-tribal  feuds,  living 
peaceably  on  their  Reservations. 

On  leaving  Banff  it  seemed  that  everybody  I  met 
had  come  out  from  the  Old  Country.  The  maid  I  tipped 
was  from  Edinburgh ;  the  clerk  who  receipted  my  bill 
from  Liverpool ;  the  porter  at  the  station,  a  smart, 
well-mannered  youth,  had  been  wounded  in  the  Boer 
War ;  and  later  on  in  the  train  the  ticket  collector, 
who  described  the  points  of  interest  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  car,  told  me  that  five  years  previously  he  had 
come  from  Weston-super-Mare.  During  the  pre¬ 
ceding  January  he  had  been  snowed  up  in  a  train 
among  these  mountains  for  four  days,  when  a  snow¬ 
storm,  blowing  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
prevented  any  one  coming  to  their  help.  Trains  had 
been  stopped  at  Calgary  on  the  east  and  from  Golden 
on  the  west.  They  had  been  so  short  of  provisions 
that  they  had  come  down  to  a  meal  a  day. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  space  at  my 
disposal  to  attempt  to  adequately  portray  the 
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beauties  of  this  world-famous  route.  Passing  up  the 
valley  of  the  Bow  River,  white-crowned  precipices 
and  a  chaotic  array  of  mountain  ridges  greet  the 
admiring  eyes  of  the  traveller.  At  Laggan,  over 
5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  you  alight  to  visit  the 
“  lakes  in  the  clouds.” 

At  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  you  reach  Lake 
Louise,  which  literally  nestles  in  the  midst  of  enchant¬ 
ing  scenery,  the  beauties  of  which  have  been  described 
by  abler  pens  than  mine.  You  then  proceed  up  a 
bridle  path  to  Lake  Mirror;  always  ascending,  you 
reach  Lake  Agnes,  whence  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Bow  is  obtained.  On  the  borders  of 
Lake  Louise  the  C.P.R.  Co.  have  built  a  commo¬ 
dious  hotel,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  a  chalet. 
This,  too,  is  to  have  additional  accommodation  before 
next  season.  As  you  leave  Laggan,  to  your  right  the 
huge  rounded  snow-capped  peak  of  Mount  Daly  is 
visible.  This  is  a  favourite  spot  for  Alpine  climbers, 
who  penetrate  up  to  the  immense  glacial  fields  beyond. 
Here  is  the  source  of  three  trans-Canadian  rivers: 
the  Mackenzie,  flowing  into  the  Arctic,  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Columbia,  which 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Saunders  of  Calgary,  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  has  kindly  provided  me 
with  the  accompanying  photograph  of  Mount  Daly, 
showing  the  camp  in  the  valley  beneath,  with  a  few 
particulars  of  this  interesting  society,  the  objects 
of  which  are  to  promote  the  scientific  study  and 
exploration  of  Canadian  Alpine  and  glacial  regions, 
to  educate  Canadians  to  properly  appreciate  their 
mountain  heritage.  It  is  established,  too,  for  the 
20 
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encouragement  of  mountaineering  and  to  open  up 
new  regions  as  national  playgrounds,  as  well  as  for 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  [beauties  of  the 
mountains  and  of  their  flora  and  fauna.  There  is 
an  organisation  of  reliable  guides,  and  every  summer 
a  camp  in  some  suitable  part  of  the  mountains  is 
arranged,  where  members  meet  together  to  explore 
the  heights. 

Bearing  across  its  shoulder  a  vast  shining  glacier. 
Mount  Stephen,  named  in  honour  of  the  President  of 
the  C.P.R.  Co.,  rears  its  massive  height  near  the  Great 
Divide,  where  a  sparkling  stream  divides  in  two,  one 
branch  sending  its  waters  into  Hudson  Bay,  the 
other  into  the  Pacific.  Here  is  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  line,  which  descends  rapidly,  crossing  the 
gorge  of  the  Kicking  Horse  to  cling  to  the  mountain 
side,  whilst  the  valley  on  the  right  gets  deeper  until 
the  river  is  seen  as  a  silver  thread  thousands  of  feet 
below.  Looking  to  the  right  the  Yoho  Valley  arrests 
your  gaze.  The  view  is  magnificent;  white  peaks 
glitter  high  above  the  green  slopes.  Here  the  engineer¬ 
ing  becomes  interesting,  for  you  approach  the  first 
introduction  of  spiral  tunnelling  in  America.  The 
railway  doubles  back  upon  itself,  and  burrowing  under 
mountains  crosses  the  river  twice  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  grade. 

I  stayed  a  -  night  at  Mount  Stephen  House,  at 
Field,  in  order  to  visit  Lake  Emerald.  An  American 
family,  consisting  of  parents  with  an  only  daughter, 
also  wished  to  make  the  trip,  so  we  started  ofi  in  a 
carriage  through  the  forest  road  to  a  lovely  and  lonely 
spot  where,  guarded  by  the  ever-present  snow-capped 
sentinels,  the  lake  slumbers  at  the  foot  of  the  ex- 
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quisite  greenery  of  fir-covered  declivities.  The  colour 
of  the  water  on  the  bright  autumnal  day  alternated 
from  emerald  to  indigo,  with  patches  of  fleecy  white 
and  cobalt,  reflecting  alike  the  cloud-flecked  sky  and 
the  flora  of  its  environment.  Embedded  in  trees 
nestling  among  the  hoary  fastnesses,  you  cross  this 
emerald  gem  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  ascend 
a  steep  eminence,  where  the  road  takes  a  sharp  curve 
up  to  the  chalet.  Here  people  who  have  camped 
out  in  the  Yoho  generally  conclude  their  stay  ;  it 
had  been  closed  a  day  or  two  before  my  visit. 

In  the  absence  of  the  American  party,  the  driver, 
who  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  confidentially  in¬ 
formed  me  that  this  was  the  first  time  his  employer 
had  told  him  to  drive  a  tourist’s  “  rig.”  He  had 
only  been  out  a  few  months  from  Essex,  and  had 
fallen  upon  his  feet;  his  master  was  good,  and  so 
was  his  pay  ! 

On  our  return  the  American  could  not  control 
his  nerves  at  sight  of  the  steep  winding  descent  on  a 
road  with  precipitous  edges,  with  the  certainty,  if 
anything  went  wrong,  of  a  tumble  into  the  lake  below. 
It  looked  exceedingly  dangerous,  but  the  lad  from 
Essex  knew  how  to  handle  his  horses.  The  American 
fumed  and  told  him  to  stop  and  let  him  get  out  and 
walk,  just  as  we  had  passed  the  brink  of  the  steep 
incline.  My  life  being  quite  as  valuable  to  me 
as  that  of  this  American  paterfamilias  (who  mani¬ 
fested  no  concern  about  the  safety  of  his  wife  and 
daughter)  was  to  him,  I  immediately  ordered  the 
boy  to  go  on,  and  not  to  stop  till  we  were  in  a  safe 
place.  He  behaved  splendidly,  never  looking  round 
once  till  he  had  carefully  guided  his  team  down  the 
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descent  on  to  the  bridge.  Presumably,  Wall  Street 
accounts  for  the  ultra-nervous  condition  of  some  of 
the  New  Yorkian  middle-aged  men.  The  wife  turned 
to  me  and  talked  apologetically  of  her  husband’s 
nervousness !  I  could  have  told  them  both  that  in 
my  country  there  was  only  one  word  to  describe 
that  particular  phase  !  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  opening  up  of  these  beautiful  spots  is  quite 
recent.  There  are  as  yet  few  Government  roads,  but 
they  are  well  graded,  and  I  have  seen  no  parts  where 
careful  Jehuship  is  not  the  only  requisite  for  safety. 

On  our  return  we  passed  a  collection  of  tents  where 
a  gang  of  road-makers  under  Government  inspectors 
were  busy  at  work.  Unfortunately  the  weather  did 
not  permit  of  my  driving  out  over  the  newly  con¬ 
structed  road  to  Yoho  Valley,  where  during  the 
summer  months  parties  live  for  weeks  under  canvas, 
the  commissariat  department  being  managed  by 
the  Company’s  hotel  at  Field. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII 


British  Columbia — Fruit  growing — The  Selkirk  range — Snow-sheds — 
Glacier  House — Historical  sketch — Whymper’s  description — 
Mountain  game. 

lower  canyon  of  the  Kicking  Horse,  where 
towering  cliffs  almost  shut  out  daylight  and 
the  train  rushes  from  side  to  side  of  the  river  as  it 
pursues  its  tortuous  course,  is  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  majestic  Columbia  Kiver  and  the  beautiful 
Selkirk  range. 

As  the  ice-crowned  summits  rise  skywards  from 
forest-clad  bases,  they  remind  you  of  a  tall  woman’s 
head  and  white  shoulders  emerging  from  trailing 
silken  skirts  of  shimmering  green.  When  you  arrive 
at  Golden,  a  mining  town  of  800  inhabitants,  the  gate¬ 
way  to  the  beautiful  and  rich  valley  of  the  upper 
Columbia,  at  an  altitude  of  2,580  feet,  you  discover 
that  you  have  descended  2,749  feet  from  the  Great 
Divide,  that  being,  since  you  entered  British  Columbia, 
the  least  known,  but  without  doubt  the  richest 
province  of  Canada.  Here  land  uncleared  is  to  be 
bought  from  $8  to  $25  per  acre,  improved  land  from 
$50  to  $150 ;  but  with  the  completion  of  the  Kootenay 
Central  Railway  in  1912,  these  values,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  will  be  quadrupled. 

Four  tiny  towns — Invermere,  Windermere,  Athel- 
mer,  and  Wilmer — are  looking  for  great  things  in  the 
near  future.  Experts  unite  in  testifying  to  the  excep- 
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tional  merits  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  these  valley 
lands.  Near  Wilmer,  Mr.  Randolph  Bruce  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  nursery  at  an  altitude  of  2,840  feet,  with 
the  intention  of  supplying  the  valley  with  fruit 
trees  carefully  selected  and  accHmatised.  The  young 
stock  is  clean  and  sturdy,  showing  no  ill  effects  from 
frost.  When  the  Kootenay  Railway  is  finished 
Calgary  and  Lethbridge  will  be  enabled  to  get  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  upper  Columbia  valley  in  ten  hours. 
Those  free  from  travel-stain  will  of  course  command 
higher  prices.  Wilmer  has,  besides,  the  advantage 
of  good  roads,  where  motors  can  be  driven  to  the 
timber  line,  a  new  automobile  road  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  across  the  mountains  from  Banff;  when 
complete,  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  Canada. 
No  wonder  that  at  Inverness  the  British  Columbia 
Club  of  New  York  has  purchased  land  for  the  site  of 
a  handsome  club-house  to  accommodate  its  members ! 

Many  persons  during  the  summer  months  leave 
the  railway  at  Golden  to  take  the  tri-weekly  boat 
to  Windermere  on  the  Columbia  River,  eighty- two 
miles  away,  to  visit  the  charming  scenery  and  to  reach 
newly  opening  up  lands  so  adapted  for  fruit  culture, 
almost  the  chief  features  west  of  the  Rockies. 

To  my  mind  the  Selkirks  are  a  relief  to  the  senses 
after  the  naked  crags  of  the  first  range,  and  as 
stations  are  passed  you  are  reminded,  in  the  names 
of  Beavermouth  and  Bear  Creek,  of  the  real  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  untrodden  region.  Here  the  great 
height  attained  by  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  and  cedar 
trees  inclines  you  to  think  of  a  struggling  world  you 
have  for  the  time  being  forgotten.  The  gorge  of 
Bear  Creek  is  compressed  into  a  vast  ravine ;  farther 
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on,  Sir  Donald,  named  after  Lord  Strathcona,  stands 
waiting  for  your  admiration,  and  makes  you  feel  that 
you  are  in  a  region  where  generous  hearts  have 
dedicated  Nature’s  grandest  and  best  to  the  gifted 
men  who  have  made  history  in  Canada. 

Travellers  often  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  two  summits  to  be  attained,  two  ranges  to  be 
crossed.  Seeing  this  for  themselves,  they  will  reahse 
the  colossal  undertaking  of  this  transcontinental 
line,  and  appreciate  as  they  should  its  magnitude  as 
an  engineering  enterprise. 

Selkirk  summit  is  at  an  altitude  of  4,361  feet  above 
sea-level.  At  this  point  the  most  beautiful  view  in 
the  range  soon  unfolds  itself.  Through  a  deep 
valley  the  Illecillawaet,  looked  down  upon  by  Titanic 
monarchs,  makes  its  way  westward  by  a  tortuous 
course  as  it  merrily  leaps  and  falls  between  luxuriant 
verdant  forestry.  Here  are  clefts  worn  through 
ancient  morasses,  but  your  ecstasy  for  the  time  being 
is  left  to  gnaw  its  vitals  in  despair,  for  a  long  snow- 
shed  blots  out  the  scenery.  You  assemble  your 
belongings  to  alight  at  Glacier  House,  situated  within 
thirty  minutes’  walk  of  the  great  Illecillawaet  glacier, 
a  vast  ice  cascade  falling  4,500  feet  from  the  summit 
of  the  snow  field  above — just  one  of  the  numerous 
outlets  of  an  area  computed  to  be  not  less  than  ten 
miles  square  !  As  I  have  hinted,  you  endeavour  to 
possess  your  soul  in  patience  until  the  tyranny  of  this 
obtruding  shed  be  overpast, remembering  that  youare, 
at  this  altitude,  in  a  zone  of  destructive  snow  storms. 
Sheds  at  dangerous  points,  where  the  snow  may  weigh 
fifty  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  are  built  over  the  track. 
The  average  yearly  snow  at  Glacier  House  is  about 
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35  feet.  In  places  at  higher  levels  very  little  im¬ 
petus  is  required  to  start  avalanches.  Altogether, 
there  are  six  miles  of  snow-sheds,  costing  about  $40 
per  foot,  variously  constructed  according  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  track  to  be  protected,  mostly  of  Douglas 
fir  and  cedar.  These  buildings  have  to  be  protected 
from  fire.  All  the  year  round  they  are  patrolled; 
fortunately  help  can  be  summoned  almost  at  once. 

Glacier  House  is  another  of  the  transcontinental 
series  of  hotels  belonging  to  the  C.P.R.  Co.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  the  one  far  excellence  in  the 
mountains,  and  its  situation  on  the  great  curve  of  the 
track  is  unique.  Under  the  best  of  management, 
comfort  and  luxury  are  assured  in  the  midst  of  the 
grandest  scenery  the  world  possesses.  Not  only  is 
the  Illecillawaet  glacier,  with  its  receding  forefront 
and  crevices  of  abnormal  depth,  only  two  miles  away, 
easily  reached  by  a  romantic  forest  path,  but  there 
are  mountain  trails  most  attractive  to  the  roamer. 
Bears  live  in  the  fastnesses,  also  marmots,  whose 
whistling,  as  night  closes  in  upon  the  leafy  recesses, 
reminds  one  of  the  “  siflfleurs of  the  Hudson  Bay 
explorers,  their  shrill  cry  in  these  vast  solitudes 
being  distinctly  weird. 

Having  now  entered  the  province  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  I  propose  to  afford  some  enlightenment  as  to 
its  history  to  the  -reader  who  has  so  far  followed  my 
travels  in  these  pages.  Be  it  meanwhile  remembered 
that  the  knitting  together  of  this  great  Dominion 
by  the  ribbon  of  steel  has  a  political  as  well  as  a 
commercial  value. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  after  Cortez,  in  1537, 
discovered  California,  Spaniards  were  the  only  navi- 
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gators  in  the  North  Pacific ;  but  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  1578,  raided  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments,  setting  up  the  British  flag  at  Drake’s  Bay 
(near  San  Francisco).  Fourteen  years  after,  Juan 
de  Fuca  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name, 
and  Behring,  with  others,  visited  at  intervals  the 
Pacific  coast.  Amongst  the  navigators  of  that  period 
came  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  casting  anchor  in 
Nooltka  Sound  whilst  endeavouring  to  find  a  north¬ 
east  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  Later,  after  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  death  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  his  ships,  the 
Resolution  and  the  Discovery,  returned  to  England 
to  tell  of  the  splendid  opportunity  for  trading  in 
furs,  the  result  being  that  rival  merchants  visited 
the  coast  at  various  times. 

In  1792,  Captain  George  Vancouver  made  a  survey 
of  the  coast  and  established  the  fact  that  Vancouver 
was  an  island,  which  had  been  disputed  since  the 
days  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  mainland  was,  for  years, 
“  no  man’s  land,”  and  it  was  due  to  the  efiorts  of  the 
officials  of  the  rival  companies  trading  in  the  North 
West  that  the  vast  territory,  now  British  Columbia, 
was  brought  to  the  world’s  notice.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  was  the  first  man  to  cross  the  continent 
north  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1793 ;  David  Thompson, 
Simon  Fraser,  and  David  Hearne  also  made  great 
explorations,  and  materially  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  great  region  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Few  people  seem  to  be  aware  that  in  1849  the 
island  of  Vancouver  was  formally  granted  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  for  ten  years,  or  that  Victoria,  in 
1856,  saw  the  gathering  of  its  first  assembly  as  a 
Crown  Colony,  under  the  governorship  of  Sir  James 
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Douglas.  At  this  time  the  mainland  was  inhabited 
only  by  Indians  and  a  few  fur  traders,  but  when  in 
1858  gold  was  discovered  on  the  Fraser  River,  and 
miners  and  others  came  into  the  country,  a  form  of 
government  was  a  necessity,  and  the  whole  of  the 
vast  area  west  of  the  Rockies  was  created  a  Crown 
Colony  under  the  name  of  British  Columbia.  In 
1866  these  two  colonies  were  united  by  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  in  1871  British  Columbia 
became  a  Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  enter¬ 
ing  confederation  upon  the  condition  that  within  a 
stated  period  the  construction  of  a  railway  should 
be  begun  which  would  connect  it  with  the  eastern 
provinces ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  trans¬ 
continental  railway  was  completed  in  1885,  topo¬ 
graphical  surveys  being  made  from  the  building  then 
known  as  Glacier  House.  The  passes  that  were 
selected  by  the  surveyors  as  the  most  practical  for 
railway  purposes  proved  to  be  the  grandest  and  the 
wildest,  and  have  since  attracted  thousands  of  visitors. 
Edward  Whymper,  the  English  mountaineer,  who  at 
this  time  was  engaged  in  surveying  in  the  Selkirk 
region,  writes  of  its  beauty  thus  : 

“We  glide  in  serpentine  folds  down  the  valley 
of  the  Kicking  Horse  ;  with  a  roar  into  a  dark  tunnel, 
now  over  white  boiling  waters,  with  the  swish  and  rush 
of  the  river  in  our  ears,  first  one  side,  then  another. 
Above,  crags  and  rocks  for  ever  rising.  Beyond 
the  villages  of  Golden  and  Donald,  we  begin  to 
climb  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Selkirks,  rising  116 
feet  to  the  mile,  on  a  road  carved  from  the  mountain 
side  up  the  Beaver  Valley  to  Rogers  Pass  lying 
between  Mts.  Tupper  and  Macdonald.  The  change 
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in  the  sound  from  tenor  to  deepest  bass  caused  by 
the  revolution  of  wheels  over  a  trestle,  or  a  bridge, 
accompanied  by  the  never-ceasing  noise  of  waters, 
held  the  imagination  captive.  From  Rogers  Pass 
the  track  crosses  Stony  Creek,  Surprise,  and  Mountain 
Creek  over  fine  steel  bridges.  Beaver  Valley  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  in  the  Selkirks.  A  softness 
and  variety  not  seen  in  rugged  sections,  where  cold 
grandeurs  inspired  awe  rather  than  pleasure,  charac¬ 
terises  it.  The  river,  milky  green  in  colour,  is  visible 
winding  its  way  through  patches  of  spruce  varied  by 
the  golden  wealth  of  autumnal- tinted  poplar."’ 

Since  the  transcontinental  railway  has  been  finished 
bears  have  retired  to  deeper  recesses,  but  both  black 
and  grizzly  are  to  be  found,  though  they  keep  out 
of  sight.  Where  they  are  successfully  hunted  they 
are  generally  found  feeding  on  skunk  cabbage. 

The  big-horn  mountain  sheep  are  plentiful  amongst 
the  mountains ;  the  horns  are  massive  and  compact. 
These  animals  often  inhabit  the  same  range  as  the 
mountain  goat  which  is  to  be  found  all  over  the 
province.  The  black,  or  mountain  cariboo  is  also  to 
be  seen  in  the  Selkirks,  as  well  as  in  grounds  best 
reached  from  Quesnel  or  Fort  George. 

Mule-deer  are  not  easily  discoverable  nowadays ; 
they  were  formerly  tame,  but  the  mere  sight  of  a 
man  puts  them  into  a  state  of  frenzy. 

Every  one  regretfully  leaves  this  charming  retreat 
among  the  mountains  to  continue  the  journey  down 
the  Illecillawaet  Valley,  and  to  enter  the  Albert 
Canyon,  where  the  river  is  seen  nearly  150  feet  below 
the  railway,  compressed  into  a  boiling  seething  foam 
scarcely  twenty  feet  wide. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Kootenays — Trail,  Eossland,  Nelson — British  grit — “Miserable 
English  ” — Cranbrook’s  reputation — Nation-building. 

"D  EVELSTOKE  on  the  Columbia  River  is  the  next 
place  of  importance  reached  by  the  train  going 
west.  This  is  another  gateway,  and  of  even  more  im¬ 
portance  than  Golden,  for  it  leads  to  the  great  West 
Kootenay  mining  camps,  which  route  I  followed  on  my 
return.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  3,500, 
and  tourists  come  here  to  hunt,  fish,  or  chmb.  A  short 
rail  journey  leads  to  Arrowhead,  where  steamers  await 
passengers  for  the  lovely  trip  down  the  lakes---]  ust 
one  hundred  miles  of  exquisite  scenery  the  whole 
way.  These  are  formed  by  the  Columbia  River, 
which,  hitherto  running  nearly  due  north,  reverses 
its  course,  and  fiowing  south  passes  Revelstoke, 
where  twenty-seven  miles  farther  down  it  widens 
out  into  two  sheets  of  water,  appropriately  described 
by  their  nomenclature,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Arrow 
Lakes. 

The  lumber-man’s  axe  is  at  work  here,  and  lands 
are  being  settled  in  places.  But  at  present  its  chief 
importance  is  its  connection  with  Trail,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co.,  employing  over  600  men  dealing  with  silver, 
lead,  and  copper  ores.  This,  too,  is  the  route  from 
the  Pacific  to  Rossland,  famous  for  its  gold  mines; 
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also  to  Nelson,  situated  on  the  west  arm  of  the 
Kootenay  Lake,  which  is  not  only  a  fruit-growing 
centre,  but  supplies  timber,  iron,  marble,  silver, 
gold,  and  lead,  about  three  years  ago  its  mineral 
output  being  placed  at  $7,000,000.  At  Kootenay 
Landing  the  direct  line  starts  for  the  east  via  the 
Crowsnest  Pass  at  an  altitude  of  4,410  feet,  where 
another  wonderful  engineering  feat  in  cutting  down¬ 
grade  testifies  again  to  the  ability  of  its  constructors. 
In  this  limited  space  one  can  only  outline  this  attrac¬ 
tive  route,  but  before  I  pass  on  to  other  matters  I 
mean  to  mention  two  incidental  circumstances  which 
happened  on  my  return  journey. 

If  man  was  not  made  for  Sabbaths,  we  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  human  interests  supersede  material 
ones.  This  appears  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
digression,  if  such  be  necessary.  I  was  travelling 
in  a  first-class  car  when  a  youth  in  uniform  asked 
me  to  buy  a  magazine. 

His  manner  and  speech  at  once  aroused  my 
interest.  We  talked,  and  after  a  time,  at  my  request, 
and  as  there  was  no  business  to  be  done  so  early  in 
an  almost  empty  train,  he  sat  opposite  me,  and  I 
learnt  how  he,  with  two  friends,  all  Public  School¬ 
boys,  had  six  weeks  before  crossed  the  Atlantic 
as  steerage  passengers  to  try  their  luck  in  Canada. 
This  young  man  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but 
looked  eighteen ;  he  was  engaged  to  a  girl  in  the  Old 
Country,  to  whom  he  seemed  immensely  attached. 
He  described  how  he  had  been  trained  in  the  legal 
profession,  but  as  he  possessed  only  £50  per  annum 
and  had  no  parents,  or  prospects,  he  would  have  to 
wait  at  least  ten  years  before  he  could  marry.  So 
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he  had  determined  to  take  the  first  job  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself  and  try  his  luck  in  much-advertised 
Canada. 

“  I  think/’  said  he,  “I  can  hardly  rough  it  more 
than  I  have  done.  Digging  out  foundations  for  an 
hotel  at  Calgary,  on  one  meal  a  day,  was  a  bit  tough. 
This  is  better.” 

“  Can  you  earn  enough  at  it  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Until  I  see  my  way  to  something  else,”  was  his 
answer.  “I  have  only  been  selling  these  things 
for  three  days;  but  they  tell  me,”  and  he  smiled, 
“  if  I  am  persistent  I  can  earn  several  dollars  a 
day.” 

“  How  do  you  manage  about  your  food  ?  ”  was  my 
next  question. 

“  Get  it  on  the  train  at  special  rates ;  and  if  the 
guard  is  a  decent  chap — this  one  is — I  sleep  on  it, 
too !  So  living  isn’t  so  dear  an  item.  Of  course,” 
he  concluded,  “  I  am  not  telling  my  friends  at  home 
all  the  tricks  of  my  trade.” 

We  laughed,  and  continued  to  talk  on  various 
topics — mines,  lumber-men  ! 

“  I  am  really  sorry  for  these  poor  chaps,”  he  said, 
meaning  the  latter.  “  I  have  sat  and  talked  to 
little  groups  of  them  and  told  them  about  life  at 
sea  on  our  big  liners ;  about  London,  and  the  Tubes, 
and  the  Underground  Railway ;  and  they  listen  spell¬ 
bound,  and  won’t  let  me  leave  them.  They  seem 
absolutely  ignorant  of  everything  outside  a  lumber 
camp.  They  make  a  good  bit,  and  then  spend  it 
just  like  children  in  having  a  good  time,  which  means 
a  drinking  bout  and  so  on;  then  they  go  back  to 
earn  dollars  for  the  next  spree.” 
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“  Poor  fellows  ! I  exclaimed ;  “  they  are  to  be 
pitied.” 

“  Some  of  them  are  quite  lovable  all  the  same,” 
he  said.  “  Of  course  when  I  sit  and  amuse  them  they 
buy  up  the  post-cards  and  books  like  hot  pies !  and 
want  me  to  drink  with  them.” 

After  an  absence  of  half  an  hour  or  so  he  re¬ 
turned.  This  time  he  stood  by  my  side  talking 
of  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  which  he 
knew  quite  well.  Presently  he  went  about  his 
business. 

“  Miserable  English !  ”  I  heard  ejaculated  by  some 
one  quite  close,  the  adjective  over-emphasized. 

I  looked  round  to  find  a  scowling  young  man  buy¬ 
ing  “  candies  ”  for  an  undesirable-looking  female  sit¬ 
ting  beside  him.  He  was  of  a  type  often  seen  in  the 
extreme  West.  His  black  hair,  brushed  ofi  his  face, 
was  clipped  thick  at  the  back,  the  fat  neck  being 
shaven  up  to  the  line  of  the  afore-mentioned  clipping. 
His  trousers  were  excessively  wide,  his  tie  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  red,  and  his  features  coarse  and  forbidding.  I 
could  not  help  smiling  as  I  mentally  compared  the 
self-denial  of  the  English  lad  with  the  self-indulgence 
portrayed  in  every  line  of  this  man’s  pasty-looking 
face.  One  meets  almost  incomprehensible  ignorance, 
not  only  in  this  repugnant  type  of  person,  but 
amongst  a  certain  class  of  Canadians.  If  such  forget 
that  the  British  Fleet  has  stood,  not  only  in  the 
past  as  the  guardian  angel  of  their  land,  protecting 
her  through  the  long  decades  of  her  slow  growth, 
but  stands  to-day  as  a  defensive  barrier  against 
possible  aggressive  and  covetous  world-powers,  the 
English  taxpayers  do  not,  any  more  than  the  fact 
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that  the  British  Navy  is  and  always  has  been 
manned  almost  entirely  by  “  miserable  English/’ 

The  actual  railroad  on  which  this  exquisite  was 
travelling  over  had  been  built  largely  upon  British 
capital.  Where  indeed  would  the  development  of 
the  Dominion  be  to-day  but  for  the  financial  support 
of  English  gold  ?  A  London  financier,  Mr.  Paish, 
says  that  Canada  has  absorbed  £300,000,000  of  our 
capital,  and  a  Canadian  banker  put  the  figure  at 
£400,000,000.  A  publication,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject  remarks  :  “  The  British  market  has  always 
been  our  base  of  supplies.  With  British  capital  we 
built  our  railways  and  dug  our  canals.  British 
capital  is  now  building  two  transcontinental  railways. 
It  lights  our  streets,  lays  down  our  sewers,  builds 
our  water-works,  and  carries  us  from  continent  to 
continent.” 

The  Englishman  and  the  Englishwoman  are  no 
boasters,  nor  do  they  spend  much  on  advertisements, 
but  their  bull-dog  spirit  is  not  dead.  They  are 
content  with  the  part  they  play  in  the  British 
racial  combine.  They  know,  too,  how  high  in  the 
ethnology  of  this  planet  that  amalgam  ranks ; 
thus  they  can  afford  to  treat  with  contempt  remarks 
such  as  the  one  I  overheard. 

To  be  analytical  and  critical,  as  well  as  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  classes  of  persons,  is  indispensable 
in  the  twentieth  century  between  well-bred  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  opportune  to  express  surprise  that 
in  the  West  one  is  constantly  meeting  presumably, 
educated  people  unable  to  discriminate  between  the 
wastrels  and  the  incompetent  of  English  nationality 
and  the  normal  type.  I  have  been  introduced  to 
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persons  of  the  feminine  sex  who  in  the  first  five 
minutes  of  acquaintance  have  bombarded  me  with 
floods  of  abuse  of  my  country-people ;  and  whilst 
I  have  listened  to  their  volubility,  I  have  not  only 
noted  their  entire  lack  of  courtesy,  but  have  silently 
wondered  in  what  country  that  which  we  call 
“  Society could  exist,  if  this  sort  of  thing  obtained 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Frenchwomen  of 
refinement  and  distinction  visit  London,  but  we  do 
not  hail  their  approach  to  tell  them  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  disreputable  women  on  the  streets 
of  that  city  are  of  their  nationahty.  We  are  pleased 
to  welcome  to  our  English  Clubs  American  ladies  and 
gentlemen  coming  with  undeniable  credentials,  but 
we  do  not  inflict  their  ears  with  stories  of  their  ill- 
mannered  countrywomen  we  may  meet  in  French 
omnibuses,  or  on  German  steamers. 

Generahties  are  always  unfair,  and  it  would  be  as 
unjust  as  it  would  be  indiscriminating  to  include 
all  Canadian  women  in  this  accusation.  If  there 
are,  undoubtedly,  persons  lacking  in  elementary 
pohteness  who  never  see  two  sides  to  any  question, 
there  are  numbers  of  well-bred,  cultured,  educated 
Canadians  of  both  sexes  whose  broader  and  necessarily 
humaner  outlook,  and  whose  interpretation  of  the 
law  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  yourself  be  done 
by,  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  offer  affronts 
of  this  nature  to  strangers. 

Another  incident  on  my  journey  east  near  the 
Crowsnest  Pass,  was  one  which  I  purposely  record, 
since  it  emphasizes  a  point  which,  from  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  my  stay  in  Canada,  was  one  con¬ 
tinually  in  evidence.  I  arrived  at  Cranbrook  about 
21 
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half-past  four  on  a  cold  afternoon  late  in  October, 
intending  to  get  a  good  night’s  rest  and  to  proceed 
at  daylight  on  my  journey  next  morning,  when  the 
train  left  at  seven  o’clock,  I  visited  every  hotel  in 
succession.  They  were  all  full;  a  convention — and 
Canada  is  the  land  of  conventions — was  being  held. 

Hardly  a  woman  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
which  were  thronged  with  men ;  and  as  I  gazed  I 
wondered  what  was  the  life-story  of  many  an  one 
in  this  motley  assortment.  Some  looked  hilarious 
and  contented,  others  moody,  suggesting  that  luck 
was  against  them.  My  thoughts  ran  to  the  deserted 
wives  in  the  Old  Country,  of  whom  there  are  so  many, 
and  who  with  their  children  are  bundled  into  the 
workhouse,  because,  so  a  magisterial  relation  ex¬ 
plained,  it  cost  the  ratepayers  less  to  house  and  feed 
them  than  to  trace  their  absconding  husbands. 

Studying  the  type  of  many  passers-by,  I  made 
a  rough  guess  that  these  distant  lumber  and  mining 
centres  in  the  Rockies  could  account  for  many 
absentees.  Presently  I  entered  a  cafe  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat;  a  Jap  came  at  my  call;  and  whilst 
waiting  I  reviewed  my  situation.  My  search  for 
rooms  so  far  had  not  met  with  success.  Three 
courses  were  open  if  I  could  not  find  a  decent  night’s 
lodging.  I  could  return  to  the  station  and  sit  in 
the  waiting-room  all  night  (no  train  left  Cranbrook 
until  the  one  by  which  I  meant  to  continue  my 
journey) ;  I  could  go  to  the  Salvation  Army’s 
quarters ;  or,  lastly,  I  could  surely  find  some  minister, 
or  clergyman  in  the  town  who  could  assist  me. 

Here  it  behoves  me  to  explain  that  Cranbrook 
has  a  population  of  3,500 ;  out  of  this  number  1,300 
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are  employed  in  saw-mills  in  the  district.  Also, 
that  the  town  has  an  unenviable  reputation.  Report 
says  hundreds  of  undesirable  women  have  made 
this  centre  their  particular  sphere  of  influence. 
Formerly,  it  seems,  they  lived  within  the  limits  of 
the  town  municipality,  but  on  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building, 
they  were  instructed  to  quit,  which  they  did,  and 
created  a  colony  of  little  houses  the  other  side  of 
the  railway,  but  nearly  opposite  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  ! 
As  I  was  eating  an  unappetising  meal,  two  remarkably 
well-dressed  coloured  women  entered,  and  used  the 
telephone  a  few  feet  from  where  I  sat.  The  gist 
of  their  communication  was  as  obvious  as  their  pro¬ 
fession.  I  left  soon  after  to  continue  my  hunt, 
when  an  inspiration  came  to  me  to  make  inquiries 
at  a  milliner’s  shop,  where  I  was  given  an  address 
which  led  me  to  a  curious  tenement  rented  by  an 
Irishwoman  from  Ontario.  All  her  rooms  were  let, 
but  the  occupant  of  one  was  away  hunting.  Matters 
arranged  themselves,  and  Miss  Hogan  promised  to 
call  me  early  next  morning.  In  a  conversation  I 
had  with  her,  she  told  me  of  the  recent  death  of  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  unfortunates,  who  had  taken 
poison  because  “  the  barman  she  was  struck  on  would 
not  marry  her  !  ” 

Miss  Hogan  described  how  members  of  this  sad 
sisterhood  had  treated  the  poor  thing  with  the 
utmost  kindness.  During  the  short  illness  at  the 
hospital  they  had  provided  her  with  every  imagin¬ 
able  luxury.  At  her  funeral  they  had  lined  up  and 
followed  her  body  to  the  grave,  though  it  had  been 
difficult  to  procure  bearers  to  carry  the  coflin,  where 
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no  Burial  Service  was  to  be  read — “  and  she  a  Catholic, 
I  was  told,’'  was  Miss  Hogan’s  last  remark  as  she 
concluded  this  pitiful  story. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  I  asked,  “  that  no 
priest,  or  parson  of  any  sort  went  near  that  woman  ?  ” 

Perhaps  my  tone  of  voice  was  indignant,  for  she 
remarked  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  warmth  : 

“  And  I’d  like  to  know  what  praste  could  go  near 
any  of  ’em  alivin’  and  adyin’  in  thurr  sins.” 

My  views  are  anything  but  orthodox,  but  I  thought 
of  One  Who  came  to  save  lost  sheep,  and  wondered 
why,  or  how,  those  who  professed  to  be  His  special 
interpreters  dared  do  less  ! 

As  I  left  this  town  early  next  morning,  I  observed 
from  the  train  a  number  of  small  houses  with  lights 
in  front  of  them  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  I  thought 
of  the  perils  the  young  of  both  sexes  run  in  such 
places  as  these,  where  respectable  housing  for  those 
who  cannot  pay  hotel-rates  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain. 

The  danger  is  for  the  women  and  girls  of  Canada 
far  more  than  for  an  occasional  emigrant !  This 
housing  problem  is  vital,  and  should  in  the  interests 
of  yet  unborn  generations  be  tackled  immediately. 
Provincial  Legislatures  can  no  more  with  safety 
neglect  the  future  mothers  of  the  race  than  a  builder 
can  leave  out  the  keystone  to  his  arch.  She  is  the 
pivotal  point  of  the  social  fabric  now  in  course 
of  shaping.  History  shows  clearly  that  no  nation 
ever  rises  above  the  character  of  its  women.  In  the 
West  especially,  the  life  of  the  girl  wage-earner  is 
hard.  The  lack  of  home,  with  its  ties  and  its  influ¬ 
ences,  means  the  weakening  of  restraint.  The 
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boarding  system,  where  girls,  four  in  a  room,  often 
live  and  receive  their  visitors  after  business  hours, 
is  not  ideal. 

Wages  may  be  higher  on  the  American  continent, 
but  rent  is  ruinous  and  living  distinctly  dearer  than 
in  European  countries.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
conditions  as  they  afiect  the  women  of  Canada 
to-day,  are,  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Dominion,  of  far  more  crucial  importance  than 
the  extension  of  railroads,  or  the  development  of 
fresh  lands. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Sicamous_for  the  Okanagan — Fruit  districts — B.C.’s  mineral  wealth — 
Placer-  and  Zode-mining — Cariboo  in  1862 — Vancouver  city — 
Prince  Rupert — Fishing  and  lumber. 

TD  ESUMING  the  journey  to  Vancouver  from  Revel- 
stoke  the  most  prominent  mountain  towards 
the  south-west  is  the  glacier-studded  Mount  Begbie. 
After  the  train  has  rushed  through  Eagle  Pass  and 
left  behind  it  four  lakelets,  to  emerge  into  a  beauti¬ 
fully  wooded  valley,  the  station  of  Craigellachie  is 
passed,  where  the  last  spike  was  driven  into  the 
C.P.R.,  as  the  rails  from  the  east  met  those  from 
the  west,  November  7,  1885.  In  this  region  is 
the  Shuswap  Lake,  so  named  from  the  Indian  tribe 
which  has  here  a  Reservation.  A  remarkable  body 
of  water  situated  among  the  mountain  ridges,  it 
extends,  octopus-like,  long  narrow  arms  along  the 
intervening  valleys  many  miles  in  length. 

Sicamous  Junction  is  another  link  with  British 
Columbia’s  water-ways.  Here  a  branch  railway 
deposits  the  traveller  at  Vernon,  forty-five  miles 
to  the  south,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Okanagan, 
whence  the  steamer  plies  to  Kelowna  and  to  Penticton 
at  the  extreme  end.  The  fruit  from  the  Okanagan 
district  which  I  visited  formed  part  of  the  fruit 
exhibits  which  in  recent  years  have  frequently  won  the 
highest  awards  in  Great  Britain.  Poultry  farming  is 
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distinctly  profitable.  It  appears  that  in  this  district 
a  hundred  fowls,  if  selected  from  a  good  laying  strain, 
may  yield  as  many  as  15,000  eggs  a  year  without 
artificial  feeding.  And  the  average  price  is  35  cents 
a  dozen  throughout  the  year.  It  is  a  land  of  vine¬ 
yards  and  orchards,  and  a  good  centre  for  sportsmen 
and  for  fishing.  Lovers  of  the  simple  life  would  find 
this  part  of  the  province  a  perfect  paradise  ! 

Farther  down  the  main  line  is  Ashcroft,  which 
with  only  a  population  of  600  is  described  as  a  busy 
town.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Cariboo  in 
the  north,  and  here  you  may  see,  almost  daily,  long 
strings  of  pack  mules  and  freight  waggons  either 
departing,  or  arriving.  The  C.N.R.  Co.  will,  however, 
shortly  have  a  railway  through  this  place,  which  will 
considerably  alter  conditions. 

A  few  words  concerning  British  Columbia’s  mining 
interests  may  afford  to  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the 
mineral  wealth  yet  untouched.  British  Columbia 
represents  an  irregular  quadrangle  about  700  miles 
long,  averaging  400  in  width,  with  a  population  under 
half  a  million.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Yukon 
and  Mackenzie  territories,  on  the  east  by  Alberta, 
its  lake  system  is  extensive  and  important,  pro¬ 
viding  largely  for  local  transportation ;  in  fact,  water 
power  is  widely  distributed  and  practically  unlimited, 
affording  cheap  power  to  operate  electric  plants, 
etc.  The  mountain  ranges  have,  so  far,  been  proved 
to  contain  sufficient  mineral  to  be  profitably  worked  : 
the  valleys  west  of  the  Rockies  throughout  the 
Province  are  gold-bearing.  As  yet  thorough  “  pro¬ 
specting  ”  has  been  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  railways.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
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area  has  as  yet  been  properly  explored,  and  not  one 
half  of  that  examined  in  detail.  The  reason  why 
development  in  these  mineral  resources  has  been  so 
long  delayed  lies  in  the  fact  that  until  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  railway  was  completed  a  journey  to  British 
Columbia  was  a  matter  of  months  and  of  great 
expense.  But  although  her  geographical  isolation 
and  lack  of  transportational  facihties  have  hindered 
the  exploration  of  her  wealth,  it  seems  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  will  soon  be  on  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  reversal  which  will  more  than 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  to  compete 
in  the  coming  trade. 

The  markets  for  minerals  have,  in  the  past,  been 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  in  the  next  few  years 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  there  will  be  refin¬ 
eries  within  the  province,  enabling  the  metal  to  be 
turned  out  in  marketable  shape  and  thus  sold  direct. 
As  early  as  1835  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  discovered 
coal  at  Fort  Rupert;  in  1851  extensive  coal-fields 
were  opened  up  at  Nanaimo  in  Vancouver  Island, 
but  the  market  was  limited ;  however,  in  1875  the 
output  was  100,000  tons  per  annum.  In  1910  it 
had  risen  to  2,800,046  with  218,000  tons  of  coke. 
At  present,  though  there  are  only  two  large  collieries 
being  worked,  the  distribution  of  coal  is  general; 
and  although  for  the  time  being,  this  reserve  of 
power  (coal  is  power)  lies  dormant,  it  is  an  asset 
for  future  use  when  the  coming  trade  of  the  Pacific 
is  established. 

The  greatest  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the 
finding  of  gold.  As  early  as  1858  alluvial,  or  flacer 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  lower  Fraser  valley. 
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the  cariboo  bridge. 
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Adventurous  prospectors  followed  the  golden  trail 
thus  “  struck/’  and  in  1860  and  1861  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  exceedingly  rich  placers  of  the  Cariboo 
district,  which  produced  gold  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000,000.  The  news  of  the  find  travelled  quickly, 
and  a  rush  of  gold-seekers  from  California  and  else¬ 
where  into  the  province  practically  dates  its  opening 
up  and  settlement.  All  of  this  gold  was  obtained 
by  pick  and  shovel  without  the  aid  of  machinery, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  transport  over  the  rough 
trails  used  by  the  pioneers,  prospectors,  and  others. 
In  five  years  the  accessible  gold  had  been  skimmed 
from  shallow  deposits,  and  the  workings  became  too 
deep  for  the  simple  placer  methods  available;  thus 
the  output  gradually  diminished  until  the  year 
1899,  when  the  pick  and  shovel  again  came  into 
requisition  as  the  virgin  fields  in  the  Atlin  district 
to  the  north  of  the  famous  Cariboo  diggings  were 
discovered,  this  forming  a  link  between  such  centres 
as  the  valley  of  the  Fraser,  Quesnel,  Barkerville 
and  others  and  the  gold-fields  of  the  Yukon,  all  of 
these  indicating  a  flow  of  gold-bearing  wash  from 
the  north-western  to  the  south-eastern  part  of 
British  Columbia. 

In  the  year  1900,  owing  to  improved  facilities  for 
transport,  machinery  and  water  power  began  to 
take  the  place  of  the  laborious  methods  then  in  use ; 
and  at  the  present  time  new  Hydraulic  Companies 
are  installing  the  machinery  and  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  lode-rmmjig,  which  having  only  been  in 
progress  for  about  eighteen  years  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  As  yet  the  total  production  of  Zode-gold,  up 
to  1911,  is  about  $60,800,000,  of  which  $5,533,000 
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was  produced  in  1910.  Miners  are  receiving  from 
$3  to  $4  per  day,  and  helpers  from  $2  to  $3. 

The  history  of  all  flacer-mmmg  countries  is 
identical.  Prospecting  for  lode-gold  is  not  begun 
till  after  the  placer  grounds  have  been  exhausted, 
so  as  to  oblige  the  prospector  to  seek  new  fields  of 
labour.  The  placer  is  the  poor  man’s  mine ;  it  re¬ 
quires  no  capital,  and  its  result  is  cash ;  whereas 
lode-mines  have  to  be  sought,  and  when  found 
require  an  enormous  capital  to  work  them,  the  field 
of  search  being  limited  to  within  a  few  miles  of  either 
a  navigable  water-way,  or  railroad. 

In  Vancouver  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  authoress  (Margaret  McNaughton)  of  a 
book  published  in  1896  at  Toronto,  entitled  Over¬ 
land  to  Cariboo,  describing  a  journey  of  Canadian 
pioneers  to  the  gold-fields  of  British  Columbia  in 
1862.  As  an  account  of  an  overland  expedition  at 
this  early  date,  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  party, 
it  is  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
this  province. 

Arrived  at  Fort  Garry,  pemmican  and  flour  were 
bought;  also,  horses,  oxen,  and  Red  River  carts. 
Pemmican,  made  from  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo,  was 
very  nutritious.  Lean  flesh  separated  from  the  fat, 
cut  into  strips,  was  first  roasted  in  the  sun;  then 
dried.  The  meat  when  dried  enough  was  spread  out 
on  the  skin  of  the  animal  and  beaten  with  flails  till 
quite  fine.  The  fat  was  then  melted  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  lean;  afterwards  left  to  cool,  when 
it  became  hard.  It  was  then  packed  very  tightly 
in  strong  parchment  bags  of  a  uniform  size,  which 
were  sewn  up  with  thread  made  of  sinew,  also 
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obtained  from  tbe  bufEalo.  This  was  sold  to  the 
travellers  at  Fort  Garry  at  16  cents  per  pound. 

The  Red  River  cart  used  in  these  long  journeys 
was  the  most  cumbersome  construction ;  there  was 
no  iron  used,  but  it  was  “  all  wheels  according  to 
old-time  descriptions. 

The  route  taken  to  the  wilds  of  British  Columbia 
is  of  interest  in  these  days  of  transcontinental  trains. 
Mrs.  McNaughton  places  the  departure  of  this  party, 
gathered  from  various  points  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.,  and  from  the  Red  River  Settlement  on  June 
2,  1862.  The  company  arrived  at  Fort  Ellin  on  the 
12th  of  that  month,  and  visited  six  successive  forts 
on  their  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  reached  on 
July  9.  Between  the  latter  and  Fort  Edmonton  lay 
190  miles.  On  July  21,  they  caught  sight  of  the 
Union  Jack  waving  over  the  Hudson  Bay  fort  at 
that  place.  Eight  days  after,  they  resumed  their 
journey,  and  arrived  in  two  days  at  St.  Anns,  a 
trading-post  of  the  Company,  and  fifty  miles  north 
west  of  Fort  Edmonton.  On  August  13  they  sighted 
the  Rockies.  After  much  hardship  they  arrived  at 
Jasper  House,  and  on  the  21st  passed  the  ruins  of 
Henry  House,  which  shows  us  they  took  the  trail 
through  Jasper  Park,  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Company  are  now  completing  their  transcontinental 
railway.  The  day  following  they  set  up  their  tents  on 
the  shores  of  Moose  Lake,  and  passing  the  “  Divide  ” 
came  upon  the  Fraser,  where  at  its  source  it  could  be 
crossed  at  a  single  step.  In  this  region  the  party 
found  some  friendly  Shuswap  Indians,  and  obtained 
dried  salmon  and  berries  from  them  in  exchange  for 
European  commodities.  Here  the  party  divided ;  some 
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twenty  decided  to  go  in  search  of  the  big  wide  road 
the  Indians  spoke  of,  fourteen  days^  journey  from 
where  they  were ;  the  remainder  decided  to  go  down 
the  Fraser  River,  where  in  ten  days  they  would 
come  to  Fort  George.  After  terrible  experiences 
and  several  deaths  they,  however,  arrived  at  Quesnel 
in  the  Cariboo  country  on  September  11,  1862 ;  and 
on  October  4  the  other  party  safely  turned  up  at 
the  same  spot. 

In  these  days  of  luxurious  express  trains  it  is 
hard  to  realise  what  the  members  of  such  an  ex¬ 
pedition  as  this  must  have  endured  in  the  way 
of  hardships.  Wolf-dogs,  used  by  the  coureurs  de 
hois  for  transportation  purposes,  caused  them  much 
annoyance ;  but  scarcity  of  food,  crossing  swift  and 
wide  rivers  on  frail  rafts,  wading  through  morasses, 
were  some  of  the  worst  dangers. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  main  hne  to  Vancouver, 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  Thompson  Canyon  impresses 
the  traveller  greatly ;  and  at  Lytton,  where  it  suddenly 
widens,  the  Fraser,  coming  down  from  the  north 
between  two  great  mountain  ranges,  is  admitted, 
and  the  line  enters  the  canyon  of  the  united  rivers. 
Here  one  follows  with  interest  the  old  Government 
road  built  in  the  early  sixties  and  disused  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway.  This  once  connecting  link 
with  the  east  of.  Canada  twists  and  turns  round 
cliffs.  Sometimes  it  ventures  down  to  the  side 
of  the  river,  but  in  one  place  it  is  1,000  feet  up  the 
chfi-side,  where  from  the  railway  it  looks  literally 
pinned  by  slender  sticks  to  the  awful  precipice.  Ten 
miles  below  North  Bend  is  Hell  Gate,  where  the 
great  river,  forced  between  rocky  walls,  repeatedly 
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thrown  upon  itself,  clifis  and  fragments  of  rock 
barring  its  progress,  roars  and  foams.  It  was  early 
in  the  morning  when  I  first  saw  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  at  Burrard  Inlet,  approaching  Vancouver, 
but  the  fog  was  too  thick  to  enable  me  to  see  the 
really  exquisite  view. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  this  city,  with  the  Island 
of  Vancouver  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  are,  generally, 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
beautiful  situation  of  Vancouver  is  remarkable,  and 
there  seems  nothing  to  hinder  it  becoming,  in  the 
near  future,  especially  when  the  Panama  Canal  is 
finished,  an  enormous  seaport  as  well  as  residential 
town.  Every  prospect  points  towards  this  desirable 
end.  Its  harbour  is  land-locked,  sheltered,  roomy 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  has 
cheap  water  power,  favourable  labour  conditions, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  such  ports  as  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  Portland,  and  others,  in  consequence  of 
the  expanding  commerce  and  the  growing  shipping 
on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  justifies  one  in  entertaining 
the  belief  that  this  city  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but, 
that  as  years  pass,  it  will  soon  be  ranked  among 
the  biggest  and  most  important  seaports  in  the 
world. 

Vancouver,  with  a  population  of  over  100,000,  is 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  British  Columbia,  the 
home  port  of  the  C.P.R.  Co."s  Royal  Mail  Steamships 
to  China  and  Japan,  of  the  Canadian-Australian  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  lines  minor  in 
importance  to  Mexico,  California,  and  Alaska.  One 
may  possibly  be  led  to  speculate  as  to  whether  its 
development  may  be  temporarily  checked  by  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  continental  line, 
with  its  terminus  at  Prince  Rupert,  550  miles  north 
of  Vancouver,  and  nearer  to  Japan.  Undoubtedly 
the  advent  of  this  line  will  greatly  benefit  the  fishing 
industry  of  that  locality.  I  was  told  that  a  large 
company  is  already  arranging  to  handle  this  industry 
in  view  of  the  rapid  transit,  available  presently,  with 
the  provinces  of  Eastern  Canada.  Also,  that  a 
license  has  been  granted  to  establish  a  whaling 
station  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Rupert ;  and  it  was  news 
to  me  to  hear  that  more  whales  have  been  taken 
in  the  waters  off  British  Columbia,  during  the  time 
that  the  whaling  stations  have  been  in  operation, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  These  monsters 
of  the  deep  are  no  longer  harpooned  from  sailing- 
vessels,  but  speared  from  steamers,  on  this  coast. 

Although  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate  some  of 
the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  this  province,  and  I 
learn  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  exhaustively  by  Agnes 
Deans  Cameron,  a  native  of  Victoria  and  the  authoress 
of  The  New  North,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the 
value  of  its  fishing  industry.  Port  Rupert’s  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Skeena 
River,  where  the  salmon  pack  is  one  of  the  greatest 
in  British  Columbia,  will  of  course  obviate  the 
necessity  heretofore,  of  sending  the  large  consign¬ 
ments  to  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  That  this  is  no 
mean  industry  is  proved  by  last  season’s  returns. 
About  200,000  cases,  exceeding  in  value  $1,000,000, 
employing  5,000  persons  in  the  canning  season,  were 
despatched  from  the  Skeena  River.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sea-front  between  the  49th  and  55th 
parallels  of  north  latitude  is  essentially  suited  to 
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the  profitable  operation  of  fishing  in  all  its  branches. 
The  actual  shore  exceeds  15,000  miles !  and  the 
coast  is  so  protected  by  islets  in  their  thousands  that 
an  ideal  reservation  for  every  kind  of  fish  is  thus 
afforded.  The  activity  in  salmon  fishing  is  due  to 
the  fishes’  habits.  Swarming  into  the  narrows 
and  up  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  countless  numbers 
at  certain  seasons,  they  simply  invite  capture.  Their 
splendid  quality  and  cheapness  account  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  industry. 

In  the  Budget  speech  for  1911,  dehvered  by  the 
Hon.*  Price  Ellison,  Minister  of  Finance,  before  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  in  referring  to  fisheries  he 
says :  “In  many  respects  the  fisheries  in  1910  were 
very  successful.  The  salmon  run  of  1909  was  one 
of  the  periodical  big  runs.  The  salmon  pack  of 
762,201  cases,  however,  was,  all  things  considered, 
very  satisfactory.  The  fresh-fish  trade  and  the 
industry  of  curing  and  preserving  have  been  largely 
on  the  increase ;  from  information  available  the  value 
of  the  output  is  not  less  in  the  aggregate  than 
during  1909,  viz.  $8,000,000.” 

Speaking  of  the  lumber  trade,  which  is  even  more 
lucrative  than  the  fisheries,  the  Minister  declares 
that  the  lumber  trade  for  the  year  1911  was  one  of 
exceptional  prosperity.  The  cut  was  the  largest 
on  record,  being,  for  mountain  mills  435,000,000  feet ; 
for  coast  mills,  605,000,000,  valued  at  $17,160,000, 
The  large  timber  includes  Douglas  fir,  red  cedar, 
hemlock,  white  pine,  larch,  spruce,  and  some  varieties 
of  hard  woods.  The  chief  forest  areas  readily 
accessible  to  rail,  or  water-way,  are  in  the  Kootenays. 
Timber  areas  outside  private  holdings  are  owned 
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by  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  and 
by  the  C.P.R.  Co.  Indeed  most  of  the  land  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  development  is  in  the  hands  of 
Companies  that  know  to  a  cent  its  commercial  value. 
Of  course,  so  long  as  the  boom  of  the  land  lasts,  for¬ 
tunes  will  be  quickly  made  by  those  who  are  on 
the  spot  and  know  the  ropes ;  but  to  invest  in  land 
means  that  you  have  either  to  develop  it  yourself, 
or  to  wait  until  you  get  a  chance  to  sell  profitably. 
Personally,  I  have  not  met  many  millionaires,  though 
I  have  met  many  settlers  who  have  worked  hard 
and  obtained  in  a  few  short  years  independence. 
Industry  and  perseverance  are  old-fashioned  virtues, 
but  without  them  life  in  the  West  is  too  often  a 
failure. 
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Concerning  women — A  beautiful  poem — A  Ladies’  Club — An 
Indian  visitor — Premier  Macbride — The  Malahad  road — Trafalgar 
Bay — Conclusion . 

■\rANCOUVER  is  a  well-built  city  with  a  boule- 
^  varded  residential  area,  the  usual  profusion  of 
“  five-cent  shows,”  and  tendency  to  overdo  real 
estate  shops.  Its  unique  feature  is  its  magnificent 
woodland  park,  possessing  twenty-two  miles  of  forest 
paths,  where  amongst  the  dense  and  luxuriant  growth 
the  far-famed  groves  of  fir  and  cedar  of  gigantic 
girth  and  towering  height  are  unparalleled  in  the 
world.  In  an  automobile,  personally  conducted  by 
the  authoress  of  Overland  to  Cariboo,  I  sped  rapidly 
from  one  beautiful  prospect  to  another,  passing 
English  Bay  on  our  way  to  Point  Grey,  everywhere 
obtaining  exquisite  views  across  the  Straits.  On  our 
return,  the  day  being  clear,  the  fine  outline  of  the 
mountains  of  North  Vancouver  across  Burrard’s 
Inlet  stood  out  boldly  against  the  bright  blue  sky. 
Lands  bought  for  the  Kaiser  by  the  firm  of  Von 
Alversleben  were  pointed  out ;  and  I  admired  greatly 
the  beautiful  residences  on  Shaughnessy  Heights,  in 
their  park-like  surroundings. 

A  ride  of  forty-five  minutes  by  tramcar  via  Bur¬ 
naby  Lake  to  New  Westminster,  is  a  revelation  as  to 
22  337 
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the  growth  of  Vancouver.  Everywhere  tastefully 
built  houses  are  in  course  of  erection,  roads  are  being 
cut  through  primeval  forest,  lands  are  in  process  of 
clearing.  Approaching  that  royal  city,  which  is 
built  on  sloping  land  bordering  the  Fraser,  one  sees 
on  the  river  to  the  right  the  largest  lumber  mills 
in  the  world.  At  New  Westminster  the  City  Hall 
and  Carnegie’s  Library  are  bracketed  together  in 
my  memory.  In  visiting  the  Enghsh  church  the 
rector  showed  me  with  pride  Service  Books,  late  of 
Westminster  Abbey ;  also  some  bits  of  ancient  oak 
mounted  in  the  altar  cross ;  vases  also  from  that  sacred 
edifice,  presented  years  ago  by  Dean  Stanley.  We 
discussed  the  future  of  this  city.  He  seemed  to 
think  its  development  would  be  rapid  so  soon  as  the 
sandbanks  obstructing  the  passage  of  ships  of  big 
tonnage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  were  removed 
by  dredging  operations.  Reviewing  other  local 
topics  we  alighted  upon  a  talked-of  scheme  to  bring 
educated  women  to  Western  Canada. 

“  I  hope  they’ll  do  no  such  thing,”  he  said  emphati¬ 
cally.  “  I’ve  got  a  dozen,  or  so  of  these  ‘  lady  helps  ’ 
on  my  hands  now,  trying  to  find  places  for  them. 
Nobody  who  can  afford  to  pay  Chinamen  wants 
them.  They  won’t  do  this,  or  that,  because  it  is 
menial;  and  then  another  difficulty  is,  they  always 
want  to  ‘  sit  with  the  family.’  ” 

The  immigration  of  Orientals,  who  perform  all 
kinds  of  domestic  work,  is  so  well  known  that  I  need 
do  no  more  than  mention  the  fact. 

“  I  quite  understand,”  I  said,  explaining  how  I 
had  taken  up  quarters  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  at  Vancouver, 
where  it  was  pitiful  to  see  British  women-emigrants 
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crying  bitterly  because  they  could  not  get  situations, 
their  small  stock  of  ready  money  daily  diminishing ; 
“  but,”  and  I  emphasized  my  words,  “  in  such  an 
institution  it  is  most  surf  rising  to  find  that  there  are 
several  Chinamen  in  their  kitchens.” 

“  They  do  make  capital  domestic  servants,”  he 
remarked  sympathetically. 

“  Exactly  !  Then  why  bring  out  English  women, 
educated,  or  otherwise,  to  compete  with  them  ?  ” 

“  Some  of  us  donT  care  to  have  Chinamen  in  our 
houses,”  he  said,  considering  the  point. 

“  But,”  I  asked,  “  what  becomes  of  these  ‘  helps  " 
whom  nobody  wants,  and  who  are  out  of  situations 
half  the  time  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
institutions,  which  are  nearly  always  filled  with 
permanent  boarders,  what  accommodation  is  there 
for  women  of  this  class  ?  ” 

“  I  know  of  none,”  he  said  in  a  serious  tone  of 
voice ;  “  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  of  them  go  under.” 

“  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  conditions  are 
so  hard  ?  You  don’t  want  educated  women  out  here  ! 
you  only  require  those  of  the  roughest  description,” 
I  remarked. 

“  But  we  like  to  have  better-class  girls  to  be  with 
our  children,”  he  mildly  objected. 

I  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  and  we  passed  on 
to  another  topic;  but  I  record  this  conversation  to 
show  that  the  “  help,”  in  addition  to  doing  the  cook¬ 
ing,  washing,  and  housework  which  the  Chinaman 
does  very  satisfactorily,  is  expected  to  “be  with  the 
children  ”  and  to  take  her  meals  apart.  This  applies 
to  town  situations;  life  is  different  altogether  on 
the  farms. 
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I  stayed  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  purposely,  whilst  at  Van¬ 
couver,  so  soon  as  I  learnt  that  I  could  have  a  room 
to  myself.  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  been 
with  a  friend  at  the  comfortable  Vancouver  hotel, 
but  I  felt  after  my  ghastly  experience  at  Edmonton, 
it  was  only  fair  to  so  splendid  an  institution  as  the 
Y.W.C.A.  really  is  to  give  it  another  trial.  This  home 
was  doing  exactly  what,  on  its  prospectus,  it  set 
out  to  do.  It  was  an  organisation  to  develop 
young  women  socially,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
spiritually.  The  lady  in  charge  of  the  annex  where 
I  resided  had  held  important  posts  in  India,  and 
was,  moreover,  a  thoroughly  trained  nurse.  She 
explained  how  these  institutions,  generally  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  managed  by  a  local  ladies’  committee, 
admitted  any  applicant  if  a  vacancy  permitted.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  undesirables  did  not 
occasionally  find  admittance.  Shortly  before  my 
arrival,  a  young  woman  from  Seattle  had  shared  a 
room  with  an  English  girl,  a  doctor’s  daughter,  in 
search  of  employment ;  in  a  day  or  two  the  American 
girl’s  condition,  aptly  described  as  “  a  menace  to  the 
town,”  was  such  that  she  was  sent  to  the  hospital ; 
the  matron  of  which  whom  I  afterwards  met,  confirmed 
in  every  detail  the  account  I  had  previously  heard, 
which  is  absolutely  unfit  to  be  recorded. 

Taking  into  'consideration,  therefore,  (1)  lack  of 
suitable  accommodation,  (2)  competition  with  China¬ 
men  in  the  domestic  service  market,  (3)  that  although 
wages  are  high  things  are  dearer  than  in  Europe, 
(4)  that  for  the  most  part  more  work  is  expected 
than  the  normal  woman’s  health  can  stand,  in¬ 
tending  women-emigrants  would  do  well  to  set  their 
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faces  in  another  direction  than  Western  Canada, 
until  this  state  of  affairs  is  altered. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  girls  who  emigrate 
through  societies  such  as  the  British  Women’s  Emi¬ 
gration  Society,  who  are  protected  on  the  way  out 
and  have  suitable  situations  found  for  them  on 
arrival.  Young  women  should  think  twice,  however, 
before  going  farther  west  than  Toronto,  where  Miss 
Eitz-Gibbons,  in  the  Women’s  Welcome  Hostel,  not 
only  receives  girls  of  good  character,  but  places 
them  in  suitable  positions  and  keeps  in  touch  with 
them  afterwards.  The  fact  that  this  lady,  after 
many  years’  experience,  warns  her  protegees  not  to 
answer  advertisements  in  newspapers,  proves  that 
pitfalls  in  Canada  await  the  ignorant. 

Inquiries  addressed  to  Dr.  Shearer,  436,  Confedera¬ 
tion  Life  Buildings,  Toronto,  would  furnish  ample 
information  upon  this  point. 

“The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free.” 

Schools  in  the  Dominion  are  excellent.  As  in  the 
British  Isles  there  is  no  real  sphere  for  untrained 
female  labour.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
Canadian  housewives  to  realise  that  in  Britain  it  is 
difficult  to  find  efficient  maids-of-all-work.  If  there 
are  two,  or  more  kept,  the  chance  is  greater  that 
satisfactory  ones  may  be  engaged. 

It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  trained  servants, 
well  paid,  with  work  such  as  can  be  reasonably 
performed  without  injury  to  health,  having  their 
circle  of  friends,  living  in  comfort  under  a  con¬ 
siderate  mistress,  will  be  induced,  for  a  few  more 
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dollars  per  month,  to  leave  all  behind  them  to 
serve  strangers  in  a  distant  land.  If  the  following 
story  were  known  amongst  domestic  servants  in¬ 
tending  to  emigrate,  few  would  be  wilhng  to  venture 
to  Canada. 

Three  domestic  servants,  brought  out  recently  by 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co.,  appeared  in 
March  1911  at  the  Winnipeg  Immigration  Office  in 
dire  distress.  The  girls  stated  that  they  had  come 
to  that  city  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
to  obtain  positions  in  Regina.  They  spent  several 
days  at  the  Girls’  Home  of  Welcome,  waiting  for  the 
cost  of  their  transportation  to  that  place,  but  none 
had  been  provided.  They  were,  said  they,  wholly 
without  means,  and  considered  that  those  who  had 
brought  them  to  Canada  had  left  them  to  their 
fate ! 

What  sort  of  English-born  emigrants  did  I  find 
at  the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  what  their  record  ?  There  was 
the  daughter  of  the  gutter,  born  for  better  things, 
who  had  left  her  native  land  to  escape  the  sight  of 
her  mother’s  shameful  life — an  undergrown  weakling, 
five  feet  high,  turned  summarily  out  of  her  place 
because  she  could  not  undertake  the  big  wash ! 
Then  there  was  the  “  boarded-out  ”  child,  with  no 
tradition  behind  her  other  than  that  of  undiscovered 
crime,  where  the'  mother  had  gone  out  into  the  night 
never  to  be  seen  again  by  mortal  eyes.  What  was 
her  experience  ?  She  had  come  in  for  a  “  rest  cure  ” 
between  situations.  In  her  last  the  work  of  cooking, 
washing,  and  cleaning  for  a  party  of  seven  grown-up 
people  in  a  ten-roomed  house  had  broken  her  health. 
She  had  been  valued,  for  her  mistress  wanted  her 
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back ;  but  the  girl  had  sent  word  that  “  she  could 
earn  $25  a  month  in  plenty  of  places  without  kill¬ 
ing  herself/’  Then  there  was  the  unpractical, 
semi-educated,  dreamy  girl,  who  had  found  that 
pretensions  to  gentility  were  by  no  means  a  re¬ 
commendation  to  wage-earning.  She  had  left  her 
place  because  she  was  half  starved  ! 

Life  is  complex  and  many-sided.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  intention  to  permit  my  readers  to  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  my  eyes  were  blinded  to  other  phases 
of  woman’s  interests ;  and  if  this  is  one  picture,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  one,  for  nowhere  in  the 
Dominion  are  the  intellectual  and  sociological  interests 
of  the  sex  more  to  the  fore  than  they  are  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Here  Clubland  is  supreme,  and  the 
latest  scheme  is  to  build  a  club-house,  central  in 
position  and  inclusive  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
charitable  and  educational  societies  of  women  in 
Vancouver,  such  as  the  The  Women’s  Musical  Club 
with  450  members.  The  Women’s  Canadian  Club 
with  350  members,  and  others.  The  site  secured, 
the  plan  is  that  all  these  different  clubs,  with  their 
members,  buy  shares  of  not  less  than  $25 ;  and  after 
they  have  raised  as  much  this  way  as  possible,  to 
ask  the  public  to  help  by  buying  debentures  bear¬ 
ing  interest  six  months  after  the  building  is  up, 
repayable  in  ten  years.  To  ask  the  citizens  of 
Vancouver  to  help  secure  to  societies  undertaking 
philanthropic  charitable  and  educational  work  for 
the  common  weal,  a  suitable  club-house  for  meetings 
and  entertainments  does  not  seem  irrational.  No 
doubt  a  central  hall  such  as  is  proposed  would  be 
frequently  in  request^  and  would  produce  a  good 
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revenue — especially  as  there  is  a  dearth  of  assembly- 
rooms  in  this  city. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  the  lady  whose  legends  relating  to  Vancouver  are 
of  exceptional  interest.  I  allude  to  Pauline  Johnson 
Tekahionwake,  whose  Indian  forefathers  were  heroic 
figures  in  past  history.  Her  local  legends  of  The 
Sea  Serpent,  Capilano  Canyon  (an  exquisite  wooded 
chasm  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Vancouver  city), 
The  Hero  of  Stanley  Park,  Headman  s  Island,  and 
others,  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  entitled 
Legends  of  the  Coast.  There  are  other  women-writers 
in  this  great  and  growing  city  ;  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gems,  artistic  and  compelling  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  which  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  read, 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  local  celebrity,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Ecclestone  Mackay,  entitled — 

A  CHRISTMAS  CHILD 

She  came  to  me  at  Christmas  time 
And  made  me  mother ;  and  it  seemed 

Here  was  a  Christ  indeed,  and  He 
Had  given  me  the  joy  I’d  dreamed. 

She  nestled  to  me,  and  I  kept  her 
Near  and  warm,  surprised  to  find 

The  arms  that  held  my  babe  so  close 
Were  opened  wider  to  her  kind. 

I  hid  her-  safe  within  my  heart.  “My 
Heart,”  I  said,  “  is  all  for  you.” 

But  lo  !  she  left  the  door  ajar,  and  all 
The  world  came  flocking  through. 

She  needed  me;  I  learned  to  know 
The  royal  joy  that  service  brings. 

She  was  so  helpless  that  I  grew  to 
Love  all  little  helpless  things. 


CAPILANO  CANYON, 


A  POLITICAL  EQUALITY  LEAGUE  84S 

She  trusted  me;  and  I,  who  ne’er  had 
Trusted  save  in  self,  grew  cold, 

With  panic  lest  this  precious  life 
Should  know  no  stronger  surer  hold. 

She  lay  and  smiled,  and  in  her  eyes 
I  watched  my  narrow  world  grow  broad. 

Within  her  tiny  crumpled  hand  I 
Touched  the  mighty  hand  of  God. 


Here  are  women  also  to  whom  the  prose  of  life 
appeals  very  directly,  who  have  banded  themselves 
into  a  Political  Equality  League. 

They  believe  that  the  British  law  is  based  on 
justice  to  all;  but  that  even  in  that  majestic  sphere 
evolutionary  influences  cannot  be  left  out  of  court. 
As  knowledge  increases,  ideals  tend  to  grow  higher. 
British  Columbia  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  its  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  consider,  is  not  too  young  to  begin  to 
protect  women’s  interests  as  well  as  men’s. 

They  demand  a  law  to  prevent  a  girl  of  twelve, 
or  a  boy  of  fourteen,  being  legally  married !  That  a 
mother  may  be  given  a  right  of  possession  in  her 
legitimate  child.  That  a  deserted  wife  may  have  a 
right  to  the  earnings  of  her  minor  children  without 
going  to  Court  for  a  protection  order;  also  for  a 
fairer  law  of  inheritance.  Though  the  home  is  popu¬ 
larly  regarded  as  woman’s  sphere,  her  children  as  her 
special  care  and  interest,  it  seems  that  in  British 
Columbia  the  home  may  be  sold  over  the  wife’s  head, 
her  children  taken  from  her,  the  daughter  of  twelve 
years  of  age  be  given  in  marriage  without  the  mother’s 
consent.  Any  comment  on  my  part  could  not 
strengthen  the  sanity  of  this  appeal. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  a  serious  omission  had 
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I  completed  my  journey  from  east  to  west  without 
visiting  Victoria,  the  seat  of  government  for  this 
province,  four  hours  distant  by  steamer.  The 
crossing  to  Vancouver  Island  is  one  in  which  Nature 
is  looking  at  you  through  her  choicest  scenery. 
When  I  journeyed  thither  the  water  of  the  Georgian 
Straits  reflected  an  azure  sky.  To  the  south  the 
great  rampart  of  the  Olympic  mountains  loomed  up 
purple  through  the  intervening  mystery  of  the 
distance,  whilst  on  the  left  the  symmetrical  snow¬ 
capped  cone  of  Mount  Baker,  11,300  feet  above  sea- 
level,  in  Washington  State,  attracted  my  admiration. 
As  the  steamer  swiftly  threads  its  way  through  the 
islands  which  screen  from  view  the  true  coast-line 
of  the  Island  of  Vancouver  one  perceives  in  many 
a  rounded  cove  amongst  its  frequent  indentations, 
pretty  habitations,  with  an  adjoining  boat-house,  or 
motor-shed,  suggesting  that  the  owner  takes  his 
pleasure,  either  in  his  gasoline  launch  or  in  his 
gasoline-propelled  automobile.  The  place  is  wooded, 
and  looks  inviting ;  no  wonder  so  many  retired  men 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  have  made  this  favoured 
spot  their  home.  After  the  train  journeys,  the  more 
or  less  noisy  hotels,  and  all  the  incidents  of  trans¬ 
continental  travel,  one  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
here  indeed  is  not  only  a  playground,  but  a  resting- 
place  after  the  toil  of  life's  day  is  over,  when  at  even¬ 
tide  there  should  be  peace. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  kindly-disposed  persons 
who  arranged  for  me  to  stay  at  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Club  at  Victoria,  which  the  ladies  of  that  city  have 
recently  built.  It  is  a  fine  club-house,  only  opened 
in  May  1911,  and  most  tastefully  appointed  through- 
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out.  In  the  reception  rooms  everything  that  is 
acceptable  from  the  standpoint  of  refined  ease  with¬ 
out  undue  extravagance  is  present.  Well- trained 
servants  wait  upon  you,  which  in  itself  is  pleasant 
after  much  contrary  experience.  Details,  even  to 
teacups,  are  harmonious  in  colour  with  the  prevailing 
scheme. 

One  morning  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  an 
Indian  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  constant  presence  of  Orientals 
in  British  Columbia,  but  there  are  in  addition  to 
Chinamen  and  a  restricted  number  of  Japanese, 
Hindus,  who  have  acquired  property  to  the  amount 
of  $300,000  in  the  island,  but  who  have  hitherto  not 
been  permitted  by  law  to  bring  their  women,  or  even 
to  permit  them  to  follow.  My  visitor  was  Dr.  Sunder 
Singh,  who  although  in  European  clothes,  was  tur- 
baned,  and  salaamed  respectfully.  He  had  come  to  ask 
me  to  represent  the  case  of  these  Sikhs  in  my  writings 
to  the  people  of  England,  describing  that  which  he  and 
his  fellow-countrymen  felt  was  a  grievance.  Many  of 
them  were  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire ;  they  were 
faithful  to  the  British  Raj ;  and  having  acquired  a 
sufiiciency  wished  their  wives  to  join  them.  A  short 
time  previous  to  this,  the  Chinese  and  Japs  had 
risen  against  the  authorities,  and  had  begged  them 
to  join  them;  but,  said  he,  his  countrymen  did  not 
like  the  Chinese,  or  the  Japanese.  “  Of  course,"’  he 
explained,  they  understood  that  only  a  moderate 
immigration  would  no  doubt  be  advisable ;  but  he 
hoped,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sikhs  were  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Empire,  this  privilege  would  eventually 
be  extended  to  them. 
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The  matter  has  been  brought  before  the  authorities 
at  Ottawa  since  this  occurrence.  I  need  not  add 
that  Dr.  Sunder  Singh  had  my  entire  sympathy. 

Victoria  is  a  beautiful  city.  A  visit  to  the  Museum 
will  repay  the  visitor ;  it  contains  a  well-arranged 
assortment  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  of 
different  woods,  and  curios  of  aboriginal  races.  It 
is  contained  in  the  picturesque  pile  known  as  the 
Parliament  Buildings.  It  was  here,  in  a  spacious, 
comfortably  furnished  office  looking  out  on  to  the 
turfed  space  in  front,  that  I  shook  hands  with  a  notable 
personality,  who  as  “  Dear  Dick  ”  had  been  affec¬ 
tionately  and  familiarly  spoken  of  in  my  presence 
throughout  British  Columbia.  Premier  Macbride,  to 
whom  I  allude,  is  a  tall  man  of  slow  movements,  with  a 
countenance  which  at  once,  although  you  are  unable  to 
explain  the  assurance  so  subtly  conveyed,  convinces 
you  that  behind  it  lies  power  of  marked  degree 
and  a  swift,  critical  brain.  Seating  himself  at  an 
enormous  table  littered  with  papers,  he  asked  if  I 
had  come  direct  from  the  east. 

“  It’s  a  long  step,  isn’t  it,  from  Halifax  to  Van¬ 
couver  ?  ” 

I  assented,  explaining  that  so  far  as  my  capacity 
went  for  assimilating  fresh  data  I  was  nearly  at  the 
end  of  my  tether. 

“  It’s  just  like  ’all  of  them.  People  are  so  tired 
before  they  get  here  that  they  never  do  us  justice.” 

Possibly  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  complaint. 

His  choice  of  topics  included  a  thrust  at  Trusts 
and  their  abuses.  “  We  shall  never  have  them  in 
Canada  assuming  such  proportions  as  they  do  in 
the  States.” 
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I  inquired  in  what  way  they  could  prevent  these 
evils. 

“  We  have  just  had  a  law  passed  with  the  aim  of 
curbing  the  powers  of  great  Combines,”  he  explained, 
referring  to  an  Act  which  was  passed  in  1910 — “  To 
provide  for  the  Investigation  of  Combines,  Mono¬ 
polies,  Trusts,  and  Mergers” — whereby  six  British 
subjects  may  send  a  written  application  to  any 
High  Court  judge,  which  must  be  specified  as  to 
abuses  complained  of.  If  the  judge  considers  that 
a  prima  facie  case  is  made  out,  and  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  an  inquiry — (1)  That  a  Com¬ 
bine  exists  ;  (2)  That  it  operates  to  the  detriment  of 
consumer,  or  producer  ;  (3)  That  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  to  investigate — he  orders  that  a  Board  shall 
look  into  the  matter.  To  form  such  a  Board  the 
Minister  of  Labour  proceeds  to  appoint  three  men — 
one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  six  applicants, 
the  second  by  the  persons  of  the  Combine,  and  the 
third,  who  must  be  a  judge  of  one  of  the  Courts  of 
Record,  to  be  chosen  by  those  two  already  elected. 
Full  powers  are  vested  in  the  Board,  who  report  to 
the  Minister.  Publicity  by  means  of  the  Press  is 
accorded.  The  remedial  measure  is  given  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  who  has  been  able  to  get  at 
the  truth  by  means  of  the  Board. 

Then  he  fell  to  discussing  Chinamen.  “  This  is  a 
white  man’s  country,”  said  he  emphatically.  “  The 
Chinaman  is  here  for  a  purpose  only.” 

The  untouched  and  unknown  wealth  of  British 
Columbia  was  a  topic  over  which  he  waxed  eloquent. 

“  How  big  a  book  do  you  intend  writing  ?  ”  he 
asked,  strolling  to  the  window. 
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“  Possibly  about  80,000  words, I  told  him. 

“  Well,  now,  look  here  !  What  else  is  there  to 
say  about  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
than  that  they  grow  capital  wheat !  I  should  say — 
he  spoke  persuasively — “  you  could  very  well  afford 
to  give  us  20,000  out  of  that.'" 

I  smiled,  but  did  not  commit  myself.  Then  he 
wanted  to  know  what  I  had  already  seen.  Victoria 
has  beautiful  environs.  I  mentioned  Oak  Bay  and 
Esquimalt,  the  future  base  on  the  Pacific  of  the 
future  Canadian  Navy.  He  considered ;  then  an 
idea  struck  him.  A  splendid  road  had  just  been 
completed ;  would  I  like  to  see  it  ?  It  is  never 
part  of  my  pohcy  to  refuse  offers  of  that  description, 
so  I  accepted  with  alacrity.  That  afternoon  a 
motor  should  call  for  me  !  As  I  shook  hands  with 
him  on  leaving  he  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  in 
calling  upon  him.  This  humility  was  something 
rare  to  see,  and  I  could  hardly  preserve  becoming 
gravity. 

Finding  my  way  back  to  the  Ladies'  Club  it  struck 
me  that  “  Dear  Dick  "  was  a  man  of  many  parts  ! 

At  the  appointed  hour  a  lady,  staying  also  at  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Club,  accompanied  me  and  we 
spent  several  hours  enjoying,  from  first  to  last, 
scenery  the  grandeur  of  which  was  to  me  an  un¬ 
expected  revelation  of  the  inland  beauty  of  the 
island. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  as  we  soon  slipped  past 
human  habitations  and  entered  leafy  glades  on  our 
way  to  the  newly  constructed  Malahad  Road.  Gangs 
of  men  were  still  at  work  on  it  at  different  places. 
We  passed,  occasionally,  labourers  with  teams  of 
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horses  drawing  wagons  loaded  with  stones  to  build 
up  precipitous  sides. 

This  exquisite  road  winds  along  the  curved  sides 
of  a  mountain  range.  The  higher  you  rise,  the  more 
exquisite  and  beautiful  the  prospect  over  forest  and 
water.  Each  time  we  negotiated  a  projecting  rock, 
or  turned  a  sharp  corner  on  this  serpentine  track,  a 
fresh  and  varying  prospect  opened  out  to  lis,  and 
each  seemed  finer  than  the  last.  Whirling  along — 
our  driver  was  no  laggard — we  seemed  to  be  flying 
upwards  and  onwards,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  nothing 
short  of  sacrilegious  to  disturb  Nature’s  long-leased 
silence  with  the  vile  hooter  of  the  machine.  On 
our  left  luxuriant  floral  growth  and  towering  fir 
trees  reared  their  lofty  crests  over  our  heads  upon 
the  cliffs.  To  the  right,  greenery  of  sorts  half  obscured 
the  lake  far  away  below,  whilst  on  the  horizon  east¬ 
ward,  the  blue  belt  of  Georgian  waters  bounded  the 
view,  save  for  the  white  summit  of  Mount  Baker, 
peering  through  the  misty  distance  on  the  American 
coast.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  never  realise 
how  progressive  and  civilised  are  these  far  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Malahad  Road  will  rank 
with  the  Cornichi,  or  the  Brenner,  when  tourists  and 
others  discover  its  beauties.  Visitors  to  Vancouver 
Island  should  not  miss  this  grand  opportunity  of 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  island’s  scenery. 

That  night  in  Victoria  loyalists  celebrated  Trafalgar 
Day  with  an  enthusiasm  as  true-hearted  as  it  was 
universal.  The  shields  of  the  various  Canadian 
provinces  were  suspended  from  the  balconies.  Boy 
Scouts  acted  as  ushers,  and  the  red  and  white  flag 
of  “  Closer  Union  ”  was  a  conspicuous  feature. 
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Premier  Macbride,  standing  at  the  western  outpost 
of  Empire,  is  a  staunch  Imperialist;  and  on  this 
occasion  offered  a  high  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Nelson,  whose  spirit  still  lived,  declared  he,  “  in 
brotherhood  and  in  devotion  to  duty/’  Closer 
action  had  been  that  great  Admiral’s  favourite  signal ; 
and  had  not  the  Canadian  nation  of  late  emphatically 
called  for  closer  union  with  the  Mother  Country  ? 
At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  to  urge  the 
Dominion  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  Canadian  fleet-unit  in  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base 
and  shipbuilding  yards  at  Esquimalt,  with  such 
promptitude  as  would  make  that  coast  ready  for  the 
revolution  in  sea  trade  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  speaker 
subsequently  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  optional 
neutrality  was  one  for  which  the  majority  of  the 
Canadian  people  had  little  sympathy,  and  concluded 
his  remarks  by  repeating  those  momentous  words 
spoken  by  Lord  Grey  on  leaving  Canada  :  “  I  would 
ask  you  once  more  to  have  regard  to  that  British 
supremacy  on  the  seas  on  which  the  continuance 
of  all  our  liberties  and  happiness  depends.” 
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SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Twenty-four  Years  of  Cricket. 

By  ARTHUR  A.  LILLEY.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photo¬ 
gravure  and  16  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Surely  there  is  not  a  better-known  cricketer  all  the 
world  over  than  Arthur  A.  Lilley.  For  the  last  twenty- 
four  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  players  the 
fine  old  game  has  ever  produced.  Popular  alike  on  and 
off  the  field,  and  gifted  with  a  remarkable  personality, 
Arthur  Lilley  has  made  such  a  name  in  the  history  of 
the  game  that  no  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  present 
book.  Indeed,  the  literature  of  cricket  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  games  have  been  turned  at  the  critical 
stage  by  the  astute  judgment  and  practical  ability  of 
England’s  famous  wicket-keeper.  Arthur  Lilley’s  career 
has  been  one  long-continued  success,  and  in  the 
breezy  pages  of  his  delightful  book  he  tells  his 
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fascinating  story  of  great  games,  great  cricketers,  and 
great  globe-trotting  adventures,  with  many  a  good  tale 
in  each  chapter.  “  Twenty-four  Years  of  Cricket  ”  also 
contains  the  author's  advice  on  cricket,  which  will  be 
found  invaluable  by  youthful  cricketers  in  every  clime. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  volumes  of  1912. 

My  Irish  Year. 

By  PADRAIC  COLUM,  With  12  full-page  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

“  My  Irish  Year  ”  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  books 
which  Mills  &  Boon  initiated  with  that  brilliant  study 
by  Miss  I.  A.  R.  Wylie,  entitled  “  My  German  Year.” 
This  was  followed  by  another  fine  volume  in  Mr. 
Richard  Bagot’s  ”  My  Italian  Year.” 

“  My  Irish  Year,”  like  the  previous  books,  deals 
with  almost  every  phase  of  Irish  life.  Its  author,  Mr. 
Padraic  Colum,  is  one  of  a  band  of  brilliant  Irish  writers 
who  are  rapidly  becoming  a  force  in  the  literary  and 
dramatic  world.  Mr.  Colum  aims  at  giving  his  readers 
a  faithful  portrait  of  Irish  life,  and  does  not  occupy 
himself  with  its  history,  except  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
directly  upon  the  subject  to  which  he  has  confined 
himself.  He  takes  us  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Ireland  and  introduces  us  to  all  phases  of  its  social 
life  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  ”  My  Irish  Year  ” 
is  a  sympathetic  impression  of  Irish  life,  and  contains 
much  curious  information  regarding  the  manners  and 
customs  both  of  town  and  country  life. 

A  Remarkable  'Book. 

Involution. 

By  LORD  ERNEST  HAMILTON.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

net. 

”  Involution  ”  is  a  book  which  sets  forth  in  a  popular 
and  readable  form  the  most  recent  views  of  the  scientific 
and  philosophic  world  as  to  the  great  problem  of 
existence.  It  dwells  especially  on  the  remarkable 
tendency  of  the  moment  to  favour  the  once-ridiculed 
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doctrine  of  vitalism.  In  pursuing  this  line  of  research 
it  goes  closely  into  the  question  of  religion  in  all  its 
aspects,  ancient  and  modern,  Eastern  and  Western, 
and  while  frankly  critical  of  orthodoxy,  brings  at  the 
same  time  to  light  many  little-known  points  with 
regard  to  bibliology  which  cannot  fail  to  change  for 
the  better  the  point  of  view  of  many  to  whom  current 
Christianity  is  a  perplexity. 

A  Queen’s  Knight :  The  Life  of 
Count  Axel  de  Fersen. 

By  MILDRED  CARNEGY,  Author  of  “  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Erance.”  With  12  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

“  A  Queen’s  Knight  ”  is  the  life-story  of  Count  de 
Fersen,  the  devoted  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public. 
Living  as  Fersen  did  in  one  of  the  most  stirring 
periods  of  European  history,  his  story  brings  before 
us  the  great  French  Revolution,  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  glimpses  of  the  Swedish  Court 
under  that  erratic  genius,  Gustavus  III. 

Tramps  through  Tyrol. 

By  F.  W.  STODDARD  (“  Dolomite  ”).  With  20  Illus¬ 
trations.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

St.  Clare  and  her  Order ;  A  Story 
of  Seven  Centuries. 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENCLOSED 
NUN.”  With  about  20  Illustrations.  Demylvo.  ys.6d. 
net. 

Letters  from  Italy. 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT,  Author  of  “  My  Italian  Year.” 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Richard  Bagot  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident 
in  Italy.  This  volume  deals  with  Italy  in  war  time 
and  is  chiefly  a  defence  of  the  Italian  soldier  who  has 
in  the  author’s  opinion  been  seriously  maligned.  It 
is  certain  to  create  much  discussion. 
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An  Actor’s  Hamlet. 

With  full  notes  by  LOUIS  CALVERT.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Louis  Calvert’s  remarkable  Shakespearean  studies 
have  been  universally  recognised,  and  as  a  producer 
his  work  has  probably  been  second  to  none. 

Mr.  Louis  Calvert  has  studied  the  character  of  Hamlet 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  this  book  is  the  fruit  of 
his  labour.  The  volume  contains  the  text  of  “  Hamlet,’' 
and  the  play  is  exhaustively  treated  with  notes  which 
mark  the  editor  as  a  man  of  striking  originality. 

The  Life  of  an  Enclosed  Nun. 

By  A  MOTHER  SUPERIOR.  Fcap.  8vo.  New  Edition. 

Cloth  2s.  6d.  net.  Paper  is.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “A  remarkably  beautiful  piece  of  devo¬ 
tional  writing.” 

A  Little  Girls’  Cookery  Book. 

By  C.  F.  BENTON  and  MARY  F.  HODGE.  Crown 

8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Paper,  is.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  capital  idea.  Hitherto  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  toffy  has  represented  the  limit  of  nursery  art  in  the 
direction  indicated,  but  this  volume  contains  excellent  recipes 
for  dishes  which  children  will  find  quite  easy  to  make,  and  their 
elders  to  eat  without  misgivings.  Every  father,  mother,  uncle, 
and  aunt  should  make  a  point  of  presenting  their  child  friends 
with  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  practical  book.” 


MILLS  &  BOON’S 

RAMBLES  SERIES. 

Rambles  Around  French  Chateaux. 

By  FRANCES  M.  GOSTLING,  Author  of  “  The  Bretons 
at  Home.”  With  5  Illustrations  in  Colour,  33  from 
Photographs,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 
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Rambles  in  the  Black  Forest. 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  “  My  German  Year,” 
“  Dividing  Waters.”  With  5  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  24  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  6s,  [Ready, 


Rambles  with  an  American 
in  Great  Britain. 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE,  Author  of  “  Holborn  Hill.” 
With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s,  [Ready, 


Rambles  in  Irish  Ways. 

By  ROBERT  LYND,  Author  of  “  Home  Life  in  Ireland.” 

Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Rambles  in  Irish  Ways  ”  is  a  personal  book  of 
travel,  a  volume  of  descriptions,  conversations,  notions, 
memoirs,  mostly  concerning  the  southern  half  of  Ireland. 
Dublin,  Galway  (at  the  time  of  the  races),  Cong,  Lis- 
doonvarna,  Killorglin  (while  Puck  Fair  is  going  on), 
Kinsale,  Cashel,  Kilkenny,  Enniscorthy,  and  Glenda- 
lough  are  among  the  places  in  which  the  author  wan¬ 
dered,  and  about  which  he  has  something  to  say.  The 
book  also  contains  a  Donegal  chapter. 

Rambles  in  Norway. 

By  HAROLD  SIMPSON.  With  8  Illustrations  in 

Colour,  and  32  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  ramble  through  Norway  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
ways  imaginable  of  spen^ng  a  holiday.  The  most 
jaded  body  or  the  most  overworked  brain  cannot  fail  to 
find  new  health  and  strength  in  that  land  of  invigorating 
air  and  almost  perpetual  sunshine.  For  the  sight-seeing 
traveller  it  possesses  attractions  which  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  anywhere,  for  Norway  can  boast  of  a  scenery 
which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
In  many  of  its  features,  it  is  true,  it  resembles  Switzer¬ 
land,  but  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  latter  in  the  fact 
of  its  infinite  variety.  Lake,  mountain,  fjord,  and  forest 
succeed  one  another  with  wonderful  rapidity,  so  that 
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the  eye  is  for  ever  feasting  on  new  beauties.  For  the 
rambler  in  search  of  rest  and  quiet  it  has  a  peculiar 
charm,  since  it  abounds  in  out-of-the-world  nooks  and 
peaceful  corners,  little  dream-places  in  which  one  may 
forget  for  a  while  the  busy  world  and  its  cares.  Both 
these  classes  of  traveller  have  been  catered  for  in  the 
present  book — those  who  desire  to  follow  the  beaten 
track  as  well  as  those  whose  ambition  is  to  linger  “far 
from  the  madding  crowd,”  and  enjoy  the  wonderful 
beauties  of  nature  undisturbed. 


MILLS  &  BOON’S 

COMPANION  SERIES. 

The  Actor’s  Companion. 

By  CECIL  F.  ARMSTRONG,  Author  of  “  The  Dramatic 
Author’s  Companion.”  With  an  Introduction  by 
ARTHUR  BOURCHIER,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

This  is  a  companion  book  to,  and  is  by  the  author 
of,  “  The  Dramatic  Author’s  Companion,”  published 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  Its  scope  is  much  the 
same,  and  whilst  having  no  pretensions  to  teaching 
the  difficult  art  of  acting,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
contain  many  practical  and  useful  hints  to  the  young 
actor.  The  author,  associated  as  he  has  been  for 
many  years  with  one  of  the  larger  West  End  theatres, 
has  had  exceptionally  good  opportunities  of  studying 
the  inner  workings  of  a  theatre,  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  actor,  and  the  many  considerations 
besides  that  of  mere  talent  necessary  to  ensure  success 
on  the  stage. 

Two  special  chapters,  one  dealing  with  Scientific 
Voice  Production,  and  the  other  with  the  Art  of  Gesture, 
are  contributed  by  well-known  experts.  There  is  a 
chapter  for  amateurs. 
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By  the  Author  of  “  The  Veil.” 

The  Lure. 

By  E.  S.  STEVENS,  Author  of  “  The  Mountain  of  God.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  lure  of  adventure,  the  lure  of  a  strong  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  personality,  and  the  lure  of  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent,  play  their  parts  in  this  story.  Anne,  the  woman 
of  the  book,  comes  under  the  influence  of  all  three,  to 
learn  at  the  last  that  they  have  only  enchained  her 
imagination  and  not  her  heart.  A  great  part  of  this 
notable  novel  takes  place  in  the  less-known  parts  of 
the  Soudan,  where  the  main  actors  in  the  drama  meet 
and  work  out  their  destinies.  The  background  is  that 
vast  land  of  the  elephant,  the  crocodile,  and  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,  where  solitary  Englishmen  are  loyally  serving 
their  country  and  civilisation  without  vainglory  or 
hope  of  reward.  “  The  Lure  ”  will  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  novels  of  1912. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Rajah’s  People.” 

The  Daughter  of  Brahma. 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  “  Dividing  Waters.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

In  “  The  Daughter  of  Brahma  ”  we  are  transported 
back  to  the  mysterious  atmosphere  and  brilliant 
Oriental  colourings  which  marked  the  author’s  first 
novel,  “  The  Rajah’s  People.”  But  here  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  race  and  religion  in  India  are  faced  from  another 
standpoint — that  of  the  woman.  With  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  we  follow  the  wonderful  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  of  the  daughter  of  Brahma,  whose  fate  becomes 
so  strangely  linked  with  that  of  the  hero.  With  an 
equal  interest,  moreover,  the  reader  is  led  step  by  step 
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through  an  absorbing  plot,  in  which  all  the  hidden 
religious  and  political  life  of  India  is  revealed  in  striking 
colours,  until  the  final  crisis  is  reached.  The  crisis, 
indeed,  is  an  intensely  dramatic  and  tragic  one  ;  but 
it  satisfies  not  only  by  its  truth,  but  by  the  promise  of 
future  happiness  which  it  brings  with  it.  The  story 
draws  into  it  many  minor  characters,  who,  like  the 
two  chief  figures,  win  both  interest  and  sympathy  by 
their  originality  and  lifelike  portraiture. 


By  the  Author  of  “  Sheaves.” 

The  Room  in  the  Tower. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

These  stories  have  been  written  in  the  hope  of  giving 
some  pleasant  qualms  to  their  reader,  so  that,  if  by 
chance,  anyone  may  be  occupying  a  leisure  half-hour 
before  he  goes  to  bed  in  their  perusal  at  home  when 
the  house  is  still,  he  may  perhaps  cast  an  occasional 
glance  into  the  corners  and  dark  places  of  the  room 
where  he  sits,  to  make  sure  that  nothing  unusual  lurks 
in  the  shadow.  For  this  is  the  avowed  object  of  ghost- 
stories  and  such  tales  as  deal  with  the  dim  unseen 
forces  which  occasionally  and  perturbingly  make  them¬ 
selves  manifest.  The  author  therefore  fervently  wishes 
his  readers  a  few  uncomfortable  moments. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Sword  Maker.” 

The  Palace  of  Logs. 

By  ROBERT  BARR.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  fine  romantic  novel  of  Canadian  life. 

By  the  Author  of  “Down  Our  Street.” 

A  Bachelor’s  Comedy. 

By  J.  E.  BUCKROSE.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

An  entrancing  new  novel  of  provincial  life. 
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The  Frontier. 

.  By  MAURICE  LEBLANC,  Author  of  “  813,”  “  ArsSne 
Lupin.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Readers  all  over  the  world  have  been  enchanted  with 
the  fascinating  adventures  of  that  dashing  adventurer 
“  Arsene  Lupin,”  and  its  author,  M.  Maurice  Leblanc, 
is  probably  known  in  every  country  where  books  are 
sold,  translated  and  produced.  In  “  The  Frontier,” 
Maurice  Leblanc  has  treated  a  remarkable  present-daj^ 
study  of  war.  It  will  interest  thousands  of  readers  by 
reason  of  its  clever  character-drawing  and  the  special 
interest  in  the  position  of  France  and  Germany  of 
to-day. 

When  God  Laughs. 

By  JACK  LONDON,  Author  of  ”  White  Fang.”  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

A  volume  of  stories. 

Ashes  of  Incense. 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  “  MASTERING  FLAME.”  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

"Ashes  of  Incense”  is  a  brilliant  novel  of  modern 
life.  “  Mastering  Flame  ”  was  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  last  year,  and  the  new  novel  is  certain  to  repeat  that 
success. 

The  Battle. 

From  the  French  of  Claude  Farrere.  Translated  by 
E.  DE  Claremont  Tonnere.  With  9  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  Battle  ”  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  novel  of 
Japanese  life  and  the  period  the  time  of  the  Japanese- 
Russian  war.  Published  in  France  about  two  years 
ago,  it  has  during  this  period  run  through  the  remarkable 
sale  of  half  a  million  copies.  “  The  Battle  ”  has  for 
its  chief  characters  a  Japanese  commander,  a  brilliant 
young  English  naval  ofhcer,  a  Frenchman  of  original 
talent,  and  a  Japanese  heroine.  It  might  be  called 
a  novel  of  intrigue.  There  is  one  chapter  in  the  book 
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describing  a  battle  which  took  place  during  the  recent 
war  that  is  told  with  such  remarkable  distinction 
that  the  reader  will  not  find  it  easy  to  forget.  “  The 
Battle  ”  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  books  Mills  & 
Boon  will  publish  during  1912. 

The  Written  Law. 

By  FRANCES  G.  KNOWLES  -  FOSTER,  Author  of 
“  Jehanne  of  the  Golden  Lips.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

There  was  published  nearly  two  years  ago  a  remarkable 
first  novel,  entitled  “  Jehanne  of  the  Golden  Lips,”  which 
won  praise  and  distinction  in  one  bound.  In  “The 
Written  Law”  Miss  Frances  -  Knowles  Foster  has 
written  a  modern  novel  dealing  chiefly  with  Burmese 
life.  It  is  a  powerful  and  dramatic  story  of  intense 
interest,  and  it  clearly  stamps  its  author  as  one  who 
has  to  be  counted  in  the  fiction  writers  of  the  moment. 

Nights  and  Days. 

By  MAUDE  ANNESLEY,  Author  of  “  All  Awry.” 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  volume  of  stories. 

The  Thornbush  near  the  Door. 

By  SOPHIE  COLE,  Author  of  “  A  Wardour  Street 
Idyll.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Sons  of  State. 

By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM,  Author  of  “Mary.”  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Girl  with  the  Blue  Eyes. 

By  LADY  TROUBRIDGE,  Author  of  “  Body  and  Soul.” 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Enter  Bridget. 

By  THOMAS  COBB,  Author  of  “  The  Choice  of  Theo¬ 
dora.”  Crown  8 VO.  6s. 

The  Prince  and  Betty. 

By  P.  G.  WODEHOUSE,  Author  of  “  Love  Among  the 
Chickens.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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The  Silver  Medallion. 

By  PERCY  J.  BREBNER,  Author  of  “  A  Gentleman  of 

Virginia.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Men  and  Dreams. 

By  MARY  E.  MANN.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  volume  of  stories. 

Ruth  of  the  Rowldrich. 

By  MRS.  STANLEY  WRENCH,  Author  of  “Burnt 

Wings.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  book  hovers  irresolute  between  Arcady  and 
Alsatia,  for  it  is  a  story  of  a  woman  divided  between 
her  love  of  the  country  with  the  folk  to  whom  she 
belongs,  and  the  fascination  of  the  “life  literary”  into 
which  she  is  drawn.  The  call  of  London  and  the  spell 
wielded  by  the  countryside  alternate,  and  our  heroine, 
Ruth,  is  a  very  woman,  swayed  by  impulse  at  whiles, 
so  that  whilst  we  are  certain  in  one  chapter  that  the 
witchery  of  the  Rowldrich  country  will  claim  her,  in 
the  next  we  know  that  “  the  street  of  adventure  ”  has 
for  her  a  magic  all  its  own. 

Wallace  Benham,  the  Bohemian  painter,  fans  the 
restless  spirit  in  her,  encourages  her  literary  tendencies, 
and  flatters  her  vanity,  so  that,  leaving  David  her  faith¬ 
ful  lover  behind,  Ruth  comes  up  to  the  great  city,  and 
we  get  glimpses  of  Fleet  Street  life,  peeps  at  literary 
Bohemia,  with  here  and  there  shy  returnings  to  the 
Rowldrich  and  its  spell.  Very  soon  a  dual  struggle 
begins.  Ruth  finds  comrades  amongst  the  men  with 
whom  she  works  .  .  .  there  are  some  who  would  fain  be 
lovers,  and  there  is  one  man,  a  Robert  Forbes,  to  whom 
Ruth  is  strongly  attached,  and  possibly  were  he  free 
Ruth’s  story  would  have  another  ending.  How  his 
destiny  is  mingled  with  hers,  with  that  of  Essie  her 
half-sister,  and  with  Benham  the  painter,  would  be  too 
long  to  relate  here  ;  so,  too,  Ruth’s  alternating  fits  of 
despair  and  hope  over  the  books  she  writes.  It  is  not 
until  the  last  chapter  that  we  can  be  sure  whether  Love 
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or  Ambition  will  claim  her,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  give  away  the  secret  here,  though  it  may  be  safe  to 
say  the  book  ends  with  a  happy  note. 

His  First  Offence. 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON,  Author  of  “  The  Prodigal 
Father,  “  The  Peer’s  Progress.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  His  First  Offence  ”  is  a  new,  laughter-making  novel 
by  the  author  of  “  The  Lunatic  at  Large  and  “  The 
Prodigal  Father,”  two  of  the  most  popular  humorous 
stories  that  have  ever  been  published.  “  His  First 
Offence  ”  deals  with  a  farcical  situation  in  the  shape 
of  a  detective  story,  which  from  first  to  last  is  written 
with  extraordinary  high  spirits  and  delightful  humour. 
“  His  First  Offence  ”  should  be  read  by  all  who  like 
hearty  laughter,  and  is  a  certain  cure  for  the  blues. 

The  Mark. 

By  MRS.  PHILIP  CHAMPION  DE  CRESPIGNY, 
Author  of  “  The  Valley  of  Achor.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Prelude  to  Adventure. 

By  HUGH  WALPOLE,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr. 
TraiU.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Prince. 

By  THOMAS  METCALFE  (late  the  Leinster  Regiment 
Royal  Canadians).  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Author,  writing  to  his  publishers,  says  : 

“  Reading  it  over,  it  seems  a  sti'ange  work  for  these 
days,  when  almost  every  novelist  poses  as  a  professor 
in  ethics  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  novel  should 
become  the  public’s  Bible.  It  is  because  my  view  is  so 
utterly  opposed  to  this  tendency  ;  because  I  believe 
that  the  showman’s  booth  is  still  possessed  of  more 
attraction  for  the  many,  than  the  village  institute, 
with  its  lecturer  ;  that  I  have  deliberately  written 
such  a  work,  and  so  venture  to  test  my  theory. 

“  If  there  be  any  signs  of  problems  in  the  book  (and 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  are)  they  are  no  more  than 
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bare  figures,  drawn  in  tears  and  lettered  with  laughtei 
upon  the  great  universal  blackboard,  before  which  we 
poor  schoolboys  stand,  hopeless  as  ever  of  finding 
solutions.  .  .  .  The  work,  after  all,  is  but  the  outcome 
of  the  varied  jumble  of  a  life  of  some  few  sorrows  and 
many  great  joys  !  ” 

Stories  Without  Tears. 

By  BARRY  PAIN.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Aliens  Near  of  Kin. 

By  N.  VERNON.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘‘  Aliens  Near  of  Kin  ”  is  a  charming  story  of  Austrian 
life,  and  a  first  novel  by  a  youthful  author  of  decided 
promise.  It  has  charm  and  simplicity,  and  can  be 
cordially  recommended. 


MILLS  &  BOON’S 

SHILLING  NET  NOVELS. 


New  Volumes. 


The  Sins  of  the  Children. 

The  Rajah’s  People. 

The  Peer’s  Progress. 

The  Love  Story  of  a 
Mormon. 

Down  Our  Street. 

The  Mountain  of  God. 
Dividing  Waters. 

The  Needlewoman. 

Letters  of  a  Modern  Golfer 
to  His  Grandfather. 


Horace.  W.  C.  Newte 

Uan.) 

I.  A.  R.  Wylie  {Jan.) 

J.  Stoker  Clouston. 

{Feb.) 

Winifred  Graham 

{Feb.) 

J.  E.  Buckrose. 

{March.) 

E.  S.  Stevens  {ApHi.) 
I.  A.  R.  Wylie  {April.) 
Winifred  Graham 

{May.) 

Henry  Leach  {June.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Problems  in  Practical  Chemistry 
for  Advanced  Students. 

By  G.  F.  HOOD,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  B.Sc.  (Bond.)  With 
21  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  course  of 
practical  exercises  suitable  for  candidates  for  the  Higher 
Certificate  Examination,  for  University  Scholarships,  and 
for  the  Inter-Science  Examination.  It  aims  at  develop¬ 
ing  both  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  technical  skill 
of  the  student.  Throughout  the  book,  simplicity  com¬ 
bined  with  the  necessary  accuracy  is  insisted  on. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  arrangement  of  the  problems 
first,  and  the  description  and  full  solution  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix,  will  be  of  especial  service  in  laboratories,  where 
a  large  amount  of  personal  attention  by  the  demon¬ 
strator  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

Exercises  in  French  Free  Composition 
for  Upper  Classes. 

By  R.  R.  N.  BARON,  M.A.  Author  of  “  French  Prose 
Composition  ”  and  “  Junior  French  Prose.”  Crown 
8vo.  IS.  6d. 

11  n’y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  applies  largely 
to  the  writing  of  free  composition,  in  which  a  pupil  is 
confronted  with  four  considerations  :  subject-matter, 
logical  order,  vocabulary,  and  style.  The  method 
adopted  in  this  book  provides  something  in  each  of 
these  directions,  and  will  be  found  to  give  stimulus  to 
the  imagination  and  confidence  in  dealing  with  the 
subject.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  has  been 
already  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  classroom. 

School  Graphics. 

By  W.  J.  STAINER,  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Municipal 
Secondary  School,  Brighton.  With  many  diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

These  Books  are  arranged  la  order  of  price. 

The  English  Court  in  Exile  :  James  II. 
at  St.  Germain. 

By  MARION  and  EDWIN  SHARPE  GREW,  Authors 
of  “  The  Court  of  William  III.”  With  16  Illustrations. 
155.  net. 

Spectator. — “  A  work  which  should  certainly  be  read  by  all 
students  of  the  revolution;  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
readable  book.” 

AthencBum. — “Not  a  single  uninteresting  page;  where  all  is 
so  good  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate,  but  we  think  the  account 
of  the  hopeless  misery  of  the  Irish  campaign  will  be  first  in  the 
judgment  of  most  readers.  We  had  no  idea  so  good  a  book 
could  be  written  on  such  a  story.” 

Truth. — “  Excellent  .  .  .  picturesque  and  impartial.” 

Times. — “  The  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grew  cannot  be  neg¬ 
lected.  They  are  popular  and  yet  sincere  historians.” 

Daily  Graphic. — “  Intimate  and  picturesque.” 

Field. — “  A  scholarly  and  original  production  based  on  sound 
research,  skilfully  presented  and  well  written  ...  an  absorbing 
book.” 

Daily  Mail. — “  Told  in  a  delightfully  readable  style.” 

C.  K.  S.  in  The  Sphere. — “  Admirable  ...  a  very  genuine 
contribution  to  our  historical  libraries.” 

The  Court  of  William  III. 

By  EDWIN  and  MARION  SHARPE  GREW.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Morning  Post. — “  Done  with  fairness  and  thoroughness.  .  .  . 
The  book  has  many  conspicuous  merits.” 

The  Story  of  the  British  Navy. 

By  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON,  Author  of  “  Sailing 
Ships.”  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  and  50  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  Photographs.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 
Naval  and  Military  Record. — “  Contains  practically  every¬ 
thing  which  the  average  individual  wishes  to  know  about  the 
Navy.” 

Western  Morning  News. — •“  A  popular  story  which  all  Enghsh- 
men  cannot  but  read  with  enthusiasm.” 
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Royal  Love-Letters  :  A  Batch 
of  Human  Documents. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON, 
Author  of  “  The  Story  of  the  British  Navy.”  With  12 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — ■“  Full  of  interest  and  entertainment.” 
Manchester  Courier. — “  One  of  the  most  interesting  comments 
on  human  nature  that  one  can  recall.  It  is  well  arranged,  and 
the  introductions  to  the  various  collections  are  well  written 
and  useful.” 

The  Wonderful  Weald  and  the 
Quest  of  the  Crock  of  Gold. 

By  ARTHUR  BECKETT,  Author  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Downs,”  “  Emancipation,”  etc.  With  20  Illustrations  in 
colour  and  43  Initials  by  ERNEST  MARILLIER. 
Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph.^ — “  A  charmingly  discursive,  gossipy  volume.” 
Daily  Chronicle. — ■“  A  vast  store  of  legends,  facts,  anecdotes, 
and  customs  of  the  Weald.” 

Observer. — “  This  buoyant  and  charming  book.” 

Sunday  Times.—"  He  adopts  the  quest  in  the  Stevensonian 
manner,  and  creates  the  right  atmosphere  for  the  vivid  present¬ 
ment  of  the  history  and  romance  of  the  Weald.  He  knows 
the  Weald  so  well,  and  can  chat  about  it  with  such  unobtrusive 
communicativeness,  such  a  charm  of  literary  allusion,  and 
such  whimsical  humour,  that  we  journey  with  him  delightedly, 
and  come  to  its  end  with  regret.” 

Sixty- Eight  Years  on  the  Stage. 

By  MRS.  CHARLES  CALVERT.  With  a  Photogravure 
and  17  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.- — “  Charming.” 

Morning  Post. — “  Agreeable  and  amusing.” 

Wesiminster  Gazette. — “  One  of  the  most  interesting  works 
issued  for  some  time.” 

Forty  Years  of  Song. 

By  EMMA  ALBANI.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo¬ 
gravure  and  16  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6^f.  net. 

Spectator. — “  Her  pleasant  volume  disarms  criticism  by  its  un¬ 
failing  charity,  goodwill,  and  cheerfulness.” 

W estminster  Gazette. — “  A  very  readable  account  of  a  very 
remarkable  career.” 

Standard. — "  Most  interesting  reading.” 
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My  Italian  Year. 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT,  Author  of  “  Casting  of  Nets,” 

“  A  Roman  Mystery,”  “  Donna  Diana,”  “  The  Lakes  of  . 
Northern  Italy,”  “  The  House  of  Serravalle,”  etc.  With 
25  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  105.  6d.  net. 

The  Observer. — “  ‘  My  Italian  Year  ’  will  tell  the  reader  more 
about  the  real  present-day  go-ahead  Italy  than  any  other  book 
that  has  come  to  our  notice.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — ■“  A  thoughtful,  knowledgeful  book,  and 
one  that  intending  visitors  to  Italy  will  do  well  to  read  and 
ponder  over.” 

Daily  Mail. — “  Absorbingly  interesting.” 

Daily  Graphic. — ‘‘  Mr.  Bagot  knows  the  Italians  better  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other  English  writer.” 

Evening  Standard. — “  No  one  can  read  this  book  without 
feeling  convinced  that  they  have  facts  before  them.” 


Turkey  and  the  Turks. 

By  Z.  D.  FERRIMAN,  Author  of  "  Home  Life  in  Hellas.” 
With  16  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — ■“  This  extremely  fascinating  and  instruc¬ 
tive  volume  is  peculiarly  welcome  just  now.” 

Birmingham  Daily  Post. — “  An  attractive  book  which  helps 
us  to  see  the  Turk  as  he  is,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Turk’s  wife  and  children.” 


The  Parson’s  Pleasance. 

By  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.. 

F.R.Hist.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Old-time  Parson,”  etc. 
With  27  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  All  lovers  of  the  leisurely  essay  will  here 
find  a  book  after  their  own  hearts.” 


Wagner  at  Home. 

Fully  translated  from  the  French  of  Judith  Gautier  by 
EFFIE  DUNREITH  MASSIE.  With  9  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Tatler. — "  The  whole  book  is  very  interesting  indeed.” 
Sketch. — ”  None  will  have  anything  but  praise  for  her  most 
illuminating  book.” 
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Yvette  Guilbert  :  Struggles  and  Victories. 

By  YVETTE  GUILBERT  and  HAROLD  SIMPSON. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  Caricatures,  Portraits,  Fac¬ 
similes  of  letters,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  volume  is  a  ^eal  delight  all  through.” 


Sporting  Stories. 

By  THORMANBY.  Fully  illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Express. — “  Contains  the  best  collection  of  anecdotes 
of  this  generation.  It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  good  things.” 

My  German  Year. 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  “  The  Rajah’s  People.” 
With  2  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  i8  from  Photographs. 
Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Evening  Standard. — Should  be  read  by  every  household  in 
the  land.” 

Westminster  Gazette. — “  A  wise,  well-informed,  and  very  read¬ 
able  book.” 

Forty  Years  of  a  Sportsman’s  Life. 

By  SIR  CLAUDE  CHAMPION  DE  CRESPIGNY,  Bart. 
With  i8  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Mail. — "  From  cover  to  cover  there  is  not  a  dull  page.” 
Sporting  Life. — "  More  enthralling  than  the  most  romantic 
novel.” 

A  Century  of  Ballads  (1810 — 1910), 

Their  Composers  and  Singers. 

By  HAROLD  SIMPSON.  With  49  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Express.—"  Deals  brightly  with  a  most  fascinating 
subject.” 


Rambles  with  an  American. 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE,  Author  of  “  Holborn  Hill.” 
With  21  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — “  The  idea  is  good,  and  is  well  carried  out,  and  a 
reader,  if  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  will  be  greatly  charmed  with  it.” 
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An  Art  Student’s  Reminiscences 
of  Paris  in  the  Eighties. 

By  SHIRLEY  FOX.  R.B.A.  With  Illustrations  by  John 
Cameron.  Demy  8vo.  105.  6d.  net. 


Home  Life  in  Hellas  :  Greece  and  the  Greeks. 

By  Z.  DUCKETT  FERRIMAN.  With  19  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  85.  net. 

Morning  Post. — “  Possesses  the  great  merit  of  being  written  by 
an  author  who  not  only  knows  but  also  sympathises  with  the 
people  whose  life  he  describes.” 

British  Weekly. — •“  Full  of  up-to-date  information.  It  is  good 
as  a  tourist’s  handbook,  and  still  better  for  fireside  reading.” 

My  Thirty  Years  in  India. 

By  EDMUND  C.  COX,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Police,  Bombay  Presidency.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 

Truth. — "  As  opportune  as  it  is  interesting.” 


British  Mountain  Climbs. 

By  GEORGE  D.  ABRAHAM,  Author  of  “The  Com¬ 
plete  Mountaineer.”  With  18  Illustrations  and  21  Out¬ 
line  Drawings  of  the  principal  routes.  Pocket  size. 
Waterproof  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Sportsman. — “  Eminently  a  practical  manual.” 


Swiss  Mountain  Climbs. 

By  GEORGE  D.  ABRAHAM.  With  24  Illustrations 
and  22  Outline  Drawings  of  the  principal  peaks  and  their 
routes.  Pocket  size.  Waterproof  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Country  Life. — “  Mr.  Abraham’s  book  should  become  as 
essential  as  good  chmbing  boots.” 


Home  Life  in  Ireland. 

By  ROBERT  LYND.  With  18  Illustrations.  Third 
and  Popular  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Crown  8vo. 
65. 

Spectator.—"  An  entertaining  and  informing  book,  the  wor? 
of  a  close  and  interested  observer.” 
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The  Town  of  Morality  ;  or,  The  Narrative  of 
One  who  Lived  Here  for  a  Time. 

By  C.  H.  R.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Daily  Graphic. — “  In  short  C.  H.  R.  has  written  a  new  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,”  a  passionate,  a  profound  and  stirring  satire 
on  the  self-satisfied  niorahty  of  Church  and  of  Chapel.” 

Liverpool  Courier. — “  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  best 
written  books  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years.” 

Scotsman. — “  An  able  book,  both  on  its  theological  and  literary 
sides. 


Out  of  the  Ivory  Palaces. 

By  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.. 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Parson’s  Pleasance.”  With 
12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Globe. — “  The  author  gives  much  curious  and  out-of-the-way 
information  in  these  very  readable  pages.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  A  most  interesting  book.” 


The  Romance  of  the  Oxford  Colleges. 

By  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE.  With  a  Photogravure  and 
1 6  full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

W estminster  Gazette. — “  Does  not  contain  a  dull  page.” 


The  Bolster  Book.  A  Book  for  the  Bedside. 

By  liARRY  GRAHAM,  Author  of  “  Deportmental 
Ditties.”  With  an  illustrated  cover  by  Lewis  Baumer. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Daily  Graphic. — •“  Most  refreshing  and  delightfully  funny.” 
Sunday  Times. —  ‘‘This  is  a  very  amusing  book.” 

Observer. — ‘‘  Light,  effervescent,  witty,  irresponsible,  irrele¬ 
vant,  and  clever.” 

Letters  of  a  Modern  Golfer  to 
his  Grandfather. 

Being  the  correspondence  of  Richard  Allingham,  Esq., 
arranged  by  HENRY  LEACH.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  6s. 
Picture  cover,  is.  net. 

Outlook.—"  A  book  in  w'hich  the  human  interest  is  as  marked 
as  the  practical  instruction.” 
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Nerves  and  the  Nervous. 

By  EDWIN  ASH,  M.D.  (Lond.),  Assistant  Physician 
Italian  Hospital,  London;  Physician  for  Nervous  Dis¬ 
eases  to  the  Kensington  and  Fulham  General  Hospital. 
Author  of  “  Mind  and  Health.”  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Daily  Express. — “  One  of  the  most  refreshing  books  that  has 
been  published  for  some  time.  Dr.  Ash  not  only  probes  into 
exactly  what  one  feels  when  one  is  nervous  or  worried,  but 
the  treatment  is  so  free  from  fads  that  it  does  an  unnervy 
person  good  to  read  it.” 

Medical  Officer. — “  His  directions  are  sound  and  wise.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  on  the  subject  of  treatment  Dr.  Ash’s  book  is  most 
suggestive  and  original.” 

AthencBum. — ”  Dr.  Ash  writes  with  knowledge  and  judgment. 
.  .  .  His  advice  about  sleeplessness  is  essentially  sound.” 

Standard. — “  Displays  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  child  life.” 


The  Zoo  Conversation  Book. 

By  EDMUND  SELOUS,  Author  of  "  Tommy  Smith’s 
Animals.”  With  .12  Full- Page  Illustrations  by  J.  A. 
SHEPPIERD.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  School  Edition,  is. 

Country  Life. — “  A  fascinating  idea.” 


The  Golfer’s  Pocket  Tip  Book. 

By  the  Authors  of  "  The  Six  Handicap  Golfer’s  Com¬ 
panion.”  Fully  Illustrated.  Pott  8vo.  Leather.  5s. 
net. 

Harry  Vardon  says: — “  It  is  a  very  handy  little  book.” 

Morning  Post. — ‘‘  Concise,  clear,  crisp,  brief,  and  business¬ 
like,  worth  as  a  teacher  half-a-dozen  ordinary  books.” 

Manchester  Daily  Dispatch. — ■“  The  golfer  has  certain  human 
qualities,  delighting  in  receivdng  presents.  And  I  have  found 
the  very  thing  !  It  is  called  ‘  The  Golfer’s  Pocket  Tip  Book.’  ” 

World  of  Golf. — “  The  text  book  de  luxe.” 

Sporting  Life. — “  One  of  the  very  best  golfing  volumes  yet 
published.” 


The  Motorist’s  Pocket  Tip  Book. 

By  GEOFFREY  OSBORN.  With  13  full-page  lUus- 
trations.  Fcap.  8vo.  Leather.  55.  net. 

Scottish  Field. — “  Contains  in  the  clearest,  most  condensed, 
and  most  practical  form  just  the  information  one  wants.” 
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Stories  from  Italian  History  Re-told  for 
Children. 

By  G.  E.  TROUTBECK,  Author  of  "  The  Children’s 
Story  of  Westminster  Abbey.”  With  22  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Spectator. — “  Well  put  together  and  handsomely  illustrated.” 

Tatter. — “  These  stories  are  so  vivid  and  so  interesting  that 
they  should  be  in  every  schoolroom.” 

Nation. — ”  Miss  Troutbeck  tells  the  stories  in  a  clear  and 
simple  fashion  and  her  book  makes  a  pleasant  introduction  to 
the  history  of  Italy.” 


The  Children’s  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  G.  E.  TROUTBECK,  Author  of  "  Westminster 
Abbey  ”  (Little  Guides).  With  4  Photogravure  Plates, 
and  21  illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net.  Popular  Edition,  is.  net.  School  Edition,  is. 

The  Children’s  Story  of  the  Bee. 

By  S.  L.  BENSUSAN,  Author  of  “  Wild  Life  Stories.” 
Illustrated  by  C.  Moore  Park.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Standard. — “  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  all  along  wanted 
just  precisely  the  sort  of  book  that  Mr.  Bensusan  has  now 
given  us.” 


Egypt  as  We  Knew  It. 

By  E.  L.  BUTCHER,  Author  of  ”  The  Storj^  of  the  Church 
of  Eg5'pt.”  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Spectator. — "  A  most  entertaining  book  and  not  a  little  in¬ 
structive  too.” 


Auction  Bridge. 

By  ARCHIB.\LD  DUNN.  Containing  the  Revised  Rules 
of  the  game.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  Popular  Edition, 
3s.  net. 

Sportsman. — “  A  study  of  this  manual  will  profit  them  in 
knowledge  and  in  pocket.” 
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Club  Bridge. 

By  ARCHIBALD  DUNN,  Author  of  “  Bridge  and  How  to 
Play  it.”  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  Popular  Edition,  3s.  net, 

Evening  Standard. — "  This  is,  in  fact,  ‘  the  book.’  ” 
Manchester  Guardian. — “  A  masterly  and  exhaustive  treatise." 

The  German  Spy  System  in  France. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  PAUL  LANOIR.  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

Standard. — "  Ought  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  those 
responsible  for  the  national  security.” 


Canned  Classics,  and  Other  Verses. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "  Deportmental 
Ditties,”  ”  The  Bolster  Book,”  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated  by  LEWIS  BAUMER.  Crown  4to.  35.  bd.  net. 

Times. — “  As  fresh  as  ever.” 

Evening  Standard. — “  One  long  delight.” 

Deportmental  Ditties. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  LEWIS 
BAUMER.  Fcap.  8vo.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d..  net. 

Daily  Graphic. — ”  Harry  Graham  certainly  has  the  knack.” 
Daily  Chronicle. — “  All  clever,  generally  flippant,  invariably 
amusing.” 

Queery  Leary  Nonsense. 

Being  a  Lear  Nonsense  Book,  with  a  long  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  the  EARL  OF  CROMER,  and  edited  by 
LADY  STRACHEY  of  Sutton  Court.  With  about  50 
Illustrations  in  colour  and  line.  Crown  4to.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  book  full  of  fascinating  absurdity,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  the  King  of  Nonsense.” 

Spectator. — ‘‘  Lovers  of  true  and  sound  nonsense  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Lady  Strachey  and  Lord  Cromer  for  their  re¬ 
spective  shares  in  putting  together  a  volume  of  hitherto  un¬ 
published  matter  (both  letterpress  and  illustrations),  from  the 
pen  and  pencil  of  Edward  Lear.” 

Observer. — ‘‘  Adds  a  few  more  verses  and  a  great  many 
inimitable  pictures  to  the  treasure  heap  of  Lear’s  work.” 
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Child-Nurture. 

A  Handbook  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  By  HONNOR 
MORTEN,  Author  of  “  The  Nursery  Nurse’s  Companion,” 
“  The  Nurse’s  Dictionary.”  With  a  frontispiece  in  photo¬ 
gravure.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Athenceum. — ”  Deals  clearly  and  sensibly  with  the  upbringing 
of  children.” 

Standard. — “  Admirably  practical  .  .  .  full  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.” 

Yorkshire  Post. — “  Thoroughly  sound.” 


Ships  and  Sealing  Wax. 

By  HANSARD  WATT.  •  With  40  Illustrations  by  L.  R. 
Brightwell.  Crown  4to.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Mail. — “  Very  clever  and  amusing,  the  humour  enhanced 
by  quaint  illustrations.” 


A  Manual  for  Nurses. 

By  SYDNEY  WELHAM,  M.R.C.S.  (Resident  Medical 

Officer,  Charing  Cross  Hospital).  With  Diagrams. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

British  Medical  Journal. — Answers  to  Correspondents,  22nd 
October  1910. — L.  M.  writes  :  "  In  answer  to  ‘  Lecturer  ’  re 
up-to-date  book  on  Medical  Nursing,  1  have  found  that  Mr. 
VVelham’s  book  ‘  A  Manual  for  Nurses  ’  a  most  excellent  volume, 
ft  is  very  readable,  quite  up-to-date,  and  efficient.” 

Nursing  Times.—  '  Clear  and  concise,  with  a  good  glossary 
and  index.” 

British  Medical  Journal. — ‘‘  A  useful  reference  work  for 
nurses  both  early  and  late  in  their  career.” 


Through  the  Loopholes  of  Retreat. 

By  HANSARD  WATT.  With  a  Portrait  of  Cowper  in 
Photogravure.  Ecap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Kings  and  Queens  of  France. 

A  Concise  History  of  France. 

By  MILDRED  CARNEGY.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  With  a  Map  and  four  full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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Peter  Pan  :  The  Fairy  Story  of  the  Play. 

B3'  G.  D.  DRENNAN.  With  a  Photogravure  of  Miss 
Pauline  Chase  as  Peter  Pan.  Fcap.  8vo.  Leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.  Theatre  Edition,  Paper,  15.  net. 


The  Garden  of  Song. 

Edited  by  HAROLD  SIMPSON.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Scotsman. — “  An  excellent  anthology  of  lyrics  that  have  been 
set  to  music.  Thej'  are,  for  the  most  part,  songs  that  have 
enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  and  this  collection  of  ljuical  gems 
forms  a  very  desirable  little  volume.” 


The  Pocket  Gladstone ;  Selections  from  the 
Writings  and  Speeches  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Compiled  by  J.  AUBREY  REES  (National  League  of 
Young  Liberals),  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Algernon  West,  P.C.,  G.C.B.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
2s.  net.  Paper,  is.  net. 

W estminster  Gazette. — “  All  admirers  of  the  Grand  Old  Man 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  copy.” 

Birmingham  Post. — “  Many  will  welcome  this  handy  book  of 
quotations.” 


Pure  Folly:  The  Story  of  “The  Follies.” 

Told  by  FITZROY  GARDNER.  With  many  illustrations. 
Crown  4to.  Popular  Edition,  i5.  net. 


Popular  Edition.  Fifteenth  Thousand. 

The  New  Theology. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL.  Fully  revised  and  with 
a  New  Preface.  Crown  8vo.  is.  net. 


Votes  for  Women.  A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS.  Crown  8vo.  is. 


MILLS  &  BOON’S 

COMPANION  SERIES 


This  series  of  practical  handbooks  is  confidently  recommended  to 
the  public  by  Mills  &  Boon,  for,  as  every  book  is  by  an  expert, 
and  all  are  written  in  simple  and  untechnical  language,  they  are  confident 
that  they  will  appeal  to  that  large  class  who  want  an  easily  read  and 
instructive  book  written  by  a  person  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
subject.  Each  book  is  crown  8vo. 

THE  NURSERY  NURSE’S  COMPANION. 

By  Honnor  Morten.  Cloth,  i.r.  6d.  net;  paper,  ir.  net. 

THE  FOOD  REFORMER’S  COMPANION. 

By  Eustace  Miles,  M.A.  2r.  6rf.  net. 

THE  MOTHER’S  COMPANION. 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cloudesley-Brereton  (Officier  d’Acad^mie).  With 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  Lauder  Bkunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  aj-.  6d.  net. 
THE  CHAUFFEUR’S  COMPANION. 

By  "A  Four-Inch  Driver."  With  4  Plates  and  5  Diagrams. 
Waterproof  cloth,  ar.  net. 

THE  LADY  MOTORIST’S  COMPANION. 

By  "A  Four-Inch  Driver."  With7Platesand4Diagrams.  2j.6if.net. 

THE  SIX  HANDICAP  GOLFER’S  COMPANION. 

By  "Two  of  His  Kind."  With  Chapters  by  H.  S.  Colt  and 
Harold  H.  Hilton  (ex  open  and  amateicr  champion).  Illustrated 
with  r5  Photographs  of  Jack  White  [ex  open  champion).  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  RIFLEMAN’S  COMPANION. 

By  L.  R.  Tiffins.  With  6  Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  AVIATOR’S  COMPANION. 

By  D.  and  Henry  Farm  an  and  Others.  With  21  Illustrations. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  POULTRY-KEEPER’S  COMPANION. 

By  Arthur  Tysilio  Johnson.  With  60  Illustrations.  2j.  6d.  net. 

THE  GARDENER’S  COMPANION. 

By  Selina  Randolfh.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lady  Alwyne 
Comfton.  2s.  net. 

THE  FISHERMAN’S  COMPANION. 

By  E.  Le  Breton-Maktin.  With  17  Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DR^ATIC  AUTHOR’S  COMPANION. 

By  Cecil  F.  Armstrong.  W  ith  an  Introduction  by  Arthur 
Bourchier,  M.A.  2j.  6d.  net. 

THE  ACTOR’S  COMPANION. 

By  Cecil  F.  Armstrong.  With  an  Introduction  by  Arthur 
Bourchier,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HOUSEHOLDER’S  COMPANION. 

By  Francis  Minton,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BEEKEEPER’S  COMPANION. 

By  S.  Shafland  Abbott.  With  18  Illustrations.  Paper  is.  net,. 
Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net. 
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FICTION  LIST 

Crown  8vo.  6s,  each. 


All  Awry  ....  2nd  Edition 
Some  Experiences  of  a  Political  Agent 


Mastering  Flame 
Orpheus  in  Mayfair  . 

Two  Men  and  Gwenda 
Cardillac  . 

The  Sword  Maker  . 

The  Glen  . 

A  Golden  Straw 
The  Pilgrimage  of  a  Fool 
Down  Our  Street 
Love  in  a  Little  Town 
Render  unto  Caesar  . 

The  Bill-Toppers 
The  Vanishing  Smuggler 
The  Prodigal  Father 
The  Anger  of  Olivia . 

Mr.  Burnside’s  Responsibility 
Margaret  Rutland 


3rd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 

5th  Edition 
3rd  Edition 

2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 
5th  Edition 
4  th  Edition 


4  th  Edition 
2nd  Edition 


Phillida 

The  Choice  of  Theodora 
Blue  Grey  Magic 
A  Wardour  Street  Idyll 
Arrows  from  the  Dark 
The  Valley  of  Achor 


Fame  .... 
Rebecca  Drew  . 

Likeness  .... 
The  Education  of  Jacqueline 
Elisabeth  Davenay 
Children  of  the  Cloven  Hoof 
Our  Lady  of  the  Leopards 
The  Lady  Calphurnia  Royal 


3rd  Edition 


3rd  Edition 
3rd  Edition 


Maud  Annesley. 

Anon. 

Anon. 

Maurice  Baring. 

M.  Barnes-Grundy. 
Robert  Barr. 

Robert  Barr. 

Mary  Stuart  Boyd. 

J.  E.  Buckrose. 

J.  E.  Buckrose. 

J.  E.  Buckrose. 

J.  E.  Buckrose. 

Mrs.  Vere  Campbell. 
Andre  Castaigne. 
Stephen  Chalmers. 

J.  Storer  Clouston. 
Thomas  Cobb. 

Thomas  Cobb. 

Thomas  Cobb. 

Thomas  Cobb. 

Thomas  Cobb. 

Sophie  Cole. 

Sophie  Cole. 

Sophie  Cole. 

Mrs.  P.  Champion  de 
Crespigny. 

B.  M.  Croker. 

Edith  Dart. 

Edith  Dart. 

Claire  de  Pratz. 

Claire  de  Pratz. 

Albert  Dorrington. 
Albert  Dorrington. 
Albert  Dorrington  and 
A.  G.  Stephens. 
Allan  Fea. 


My  Lady  Wentworth 
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A  Tropical  Tangle 

2nd  Edition 

Louise  Gerard. 

The  Leech 

»  . 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Gorst. 

The  Enemy  of  Woman 

3  rd  Edition 

Winifred  Graham. 

Mary  .... 

.  4  th  Edition 

Winifred  Graham. 

The  Needlewoman 

.  * 

Winifred  Graham. 

The  Love  Story  of  a  Mormon 

• 

Winifred  Graham. 

When  the  Red  Gods  Call . 

3rd  Edition 

Beatrice  Grimshaw. 

The  End  and  the  Beginning. 

3s.  6d.  . 

Cosmo  Hamilton. 

Brummell  Again 

•  •  • 

Cosmo  Hamilton. 

A  Sereshan 

•  •  • 

M.  Hartley. 

By  Force  of  Circumstances 

•  •  • 

Gordon  Holmes. 

Margot  Munro  . 

No.  19  . 

2nd  Edition 

Edgar  Jepson. 

Captain  Sentimental .  . 

. 

Edgar  Jepson. 

Pollyooly  .... 

• 

Edgar  Jepson. 

Arsene  Lupin  . 

Edgar  Jepson  and 

Maurice  Leblanc. 

Jehanne  of  the  Golden  Lips 

2nd  Edition 

F.  G.  Knowles-Foster. 

813 . 

2nd  Edition 

Maurice  Leblanc. 

The  Phantom  of  the  Opera 

» 

Gaston  Leroux. 

Bound  Together 

2nd  Edition 

Mary  E.  Mann. 

The  Last  Lord  Avanley 

•  .  • 

Gerald  Maxwell. 

The  Yoke  of  Silence  (5s.)  . 

. 

Amy  McLaren. 

The  Cost  .... 

2nd  Edition 

L.  G.  Moberly. 

Mary  up  at  Gaffries  . 

.4th  Edition 

S.  C.  Nethersole. 

Ripe  Corn 

2nd  Edition 

S.  C.  Nethersole. 

Calico  Jack 

3rd  Edition 

Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 

The  Sins  of  the  Children  . 

2nd  Edition 

Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 

The  Socialist  Countess 

•  .  * 

Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 

The  Ealing  Miracle  . 

•  •  • 

Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 

With  Poison  and  Sword  . 

•  •  • 

W.  M.  O’Kane. 

Draw  in  Your  Stool  . 

•  ■  • 

Oliver  Onions. 

Harm’s  Way 

The  Kingdom  of  Earth 

2nd  Edition 

Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Anthony  Partridge. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Jack 

• 

3rd  Edition 

Max  Pemberton. 

The  Summer  Book  . 

•  • 

Max  Pemberton. 

The  Stairway  of  Honour  . 

2nd  Edition 

Maud  Stepney  Rawson. 

The  Year’s  Round 

Maud  Stepney  Rawson. 

The  Queen’s  Hand  . 

2nd  Edition 

Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 

Nigel  Ferrard  .  .  . 

2nd  Edition 
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The  Sea-Lion 
Sport  of  Gods  . 

Miss  Pilsbury’s  Fortune 
Odd  Come  Shorts 
Isabel  .... 

When  Love  Knocks  . 

The  Veil  . 

The  Mountain  of  God  . 
The  Earthen  Drum  . 
Holborn  Hill 
Written  in  the  Rain  . 

The  Woman  who  Forgot  . 
The  First  Law  . 

The  Cheat 
Body  and  Soul  . 

A  Creature  of  Circumstance 
The  Fool  of  Faery 
The  Island  of  Souls  . 

Royal  Lovers  .  .  . 

The  Two  Faces. 

First  Love .... 
The  Girl  from  His  Town  . 
Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill. 
Toddie  .... 
The  King’s  Highway. 

The  Captain’s  Daughter  . 
Tess  of  Ithaca  . 

An  Averted  Marriage 
Memoirs  of  a  Buccaneer  . 
The  Honourable  Derek 
The  Device  of  the  Black  Fox 
The  Rajah’s  People  . 
Dividing  Waters 
In  Different  Keys 
A  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon  . 
For  Church  and  Chieftain. 


2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 

2nd  Edition 


7th  Edition 
4  th  Edition 
2nd  Edition 


2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 


2nd  Edition 
3rd  Edition 


2nd  Edition 


8th  Edition 
4  th  Edition 

2nd  Edition 


Patrick  Rushden. 

H.  Vaughan-Sawyer. 
Christine  R.  Shand. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Dorothy  V.  Horace 
Smith. 

Gilbert  Stanhope. 

E.  S.  Stevens. 

E.  S.  Stevens. 

E.  S.  Stevens. 

Christian  Tearle. 

John  Trevena. 

Lady  Troubridge 
Lady  Troubridge. 

Lady  Troubridge. 

Lady  Troubridge. 

Lady  Troubridge. 

M.  Urquhart. 

M.  Urquhart. 

Helene  Vacaresco. 
Marie  van  Vorst. 

Marie  van  Vorst. 

Marie  van  Vorst. 

Hugh  Walpole. 

Gilbert  Watson. 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
Helen  H.  Watson. 
Grace  Miller  White. 
Percy  White. 

Robert  Williams. 

R.  A.  Wood-Seys. 

R.  A.  Wood-Seys. 

I.  A.  R.  Wylie. 

I.  A.  R.  Wylie. 

1.  A.  R.  Wylie. 

May  Wynne. 

May  Wynne. 
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MILLS  &  BOON’S 

SHILLING  NOVELS 

Picture  Covers.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net. 

SPARROWS  :  The  Story  of  an  Unprotected  Girl 

Horace  W.  C.  Newte 
THE  LONELY  LOVERS  ,  .  .Horace  W.  C.  Newte 


CALICO  JACK  .... 
CARDILLAC  .... 

813  (a  New  Arsene  Lupin  Adventure) 

THE  END,  AND  THE  BEGINNING 

THE  VEIL . 

CUMNER’S  SON  (Cloth)  . 


Horace  W.  C.  Newte 
Robert  Barr 
Maurice  Leblanc 
.  Cosmo  Hamilton 
.  E.  S.  Stevens 
.  Gilbert  Parker 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  JACK  Max  Pemberton 


BEWARE  OF  THE  DOG  . 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  FORGOT. 

THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER 
TALES  OF  KING  FIDO  . 

THE  ENEMY  OF  WOMAN 
MARY  .... 

MARY  UP  AT  GAFFRIES . 

THE  GOLDFISH 

FOR  CHURCH  AND  CHIEFTAIN 
WEE  MACGREEGOR. 

PROOFS  BEFORE  PULPING  . 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  BABY. 

THOMAS  HENRY 
*THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS 
*THE  QUAKER  GIRL 
*THE  COUNT  OF  LUXEMBOURG 
’D’ARCY  OF  THE  GUARDS  . 
*ARSENE  LUPIN-  .  Edgar  Jepson 
*THE  BILL-TOPPERS 
*PETER  PAN  . 


Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds 
.  Lady  Troubridge 
J.  Storer  Clouston 
J.  Storer  Clouston 
Winifred  Graham 
Winifred  Graham 
S.  C.  Nethersole 
.  .  Lila  Field 

.  May  Wynne 
.J.  J.  B. 
.  Barry  Pain 
.  .  Barry  Pain 

W.  Pett  Ridge 
.  Harold  Simpson 
.  Harold  Simpson 
.  Harold  Simpson 
L.  E.  Shipman 
&L  Maurice  Leblanc 
.  Andre  Castaigne 
.  G.  D.  Drennan 


Novels  of  the  Play. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

Full  particulars  of  any  of  the  following  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  MILLS  BOON,  LTD.  Heads  of  Schools  are  invited  to  write  for 
specimen  copies  of  books  likely  to  prove  suitable  for  Introduction  as  class  books. 

ENGLISH 

Henry  V.  Edited  in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Education’s 
Suggestions  by  C.  R.  Gilbert,  M.A.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
Is.  Plain  text,  6d.  net. 

FRENCH 

Baron’s  Exercises  in  French  Free  Composition.  Is.  6d. 
Barrere’s  Elementary  French  Course.  Is. 

Barrere’s  Intermediate  French  Course.  2s. 

Barrere’s  Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar.  3s.  6d. 
Barrere’s  Recits  Militaires.  3s. 

Barrere’s  Short  Passages  for  French  Composition.  2s.  6d. 
Bossut’s  French  Word  Book.  Is. 

Bossut’s  French  Phrase  Book.  6d.  net. 

Davis  and  Thomas’s  Elementary  French  Reader.  Is.  6d. 
Delille’s  Beginner’s  Own  French  Book.  2s. 

Shrive’s  First  French  Unseen  Book.  6d.  net. 

Shrive’s  Second  French  Unseen  Book.  Is.  net. 

MODERN  FRENCH  AUTHORS 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  Exercises  for  Retranslation,  Vocabularies,  etc. 

Balzac. — Ursule  Mirouet.  Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

Claretie. — Pierrille.  With  vocabulary.  Is.  6d.  Without  vocab..  Is. 
Daudet. — La  Belle  Nivernaise.  With  vocabulary.  Is.  6d.  Without,  Is. 
Greville. — Le  Moulin  Frappier.  With  vocabulary,  2s.  Without,  Is.  6d. 
Hugo. — Bug  Jargal.  Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

Merimee. — Tamango  and  Jose  Maria  le  Brigand. 

With  vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

de  Nerval. — La  Main  Enchantee.  With  vocabulary.  Is. 

Toudouze. — Madame  Lam  belle.  Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Bird’s  Junior  Geography.  Is.  net. 

Bird’s  School  Geography.  2s.  6d. 

GERMAN  GRAMMARS  AND  READERS 

By  FRANZ  LANGE,  Ph.  D. ,  late  Professor  of  German  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Elementary  German  Grammar.  Is.  6d. 

Advanced  German  Grammar.  3s.  6d. 

Elementary  German  Course.  2s. 

Advanced  German  Course.  Is.  6d. 

EUementary  German  Reader.  Is.  6d. 

Advanced  German  Reader.  3s. 
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MODERN  GERMAN  AUTHORS 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  Vocabularies,  Exercises  for  Retranslation,  etc. 

Auerbach  and  Roquette. — Auf  Wache  and  Der  Gefrorene  Kuss. 

Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

Auerbach. — Selections  from  Schwarzwalder  Dorfgeschichten. 

With  vocabulary,  2s.  Without  vocabulary,  Is.  6d. 

Bechstein. — Ausgewahlte  Marchen. 

With  vocabulary,  Is.  6d.  Without  vocabulary.  Is. 

Benedix. — Doktor  Wespe.  With  vocabulary,  2s.  Without,  Is.  6d. 
Ebers. — Eine  Frage.  Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

Freytag. — Die  Journalisten.  Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

Freytag. — Soli  und  Haben.  Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

German  Epic  Tales.  Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

Hey’s  Fabeln  fiir  Kinder.  Without  vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Heyse. — Hans  Lange.  With  vocabulary,  2s.  Without  vocab..  Is.  6d. 
Hoffmann. — Meister  Martin.  Without  vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 
Hoffmann. — Schiller’s  Jugendjahre.  Without  vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 
Moser. — Der  Bibliothekar.  With  vocabulary,  2s.  Without,  Is.  6d. 
Scheffel’s  Selections  from  Ekkehard.  Without  vocabulary,  2s. 
Wildenbruch. — Ein  Opfer  des  Berufs  and  Mein  Onkel  aus 
Pommern.  With  vocabulary,  2s.  Without  vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

LATIN 

Williamson’s  First  Latin  Unseen  Book.  6d.  net. 

Williamson’s  Second  Latin  Unseen  Book.  Is.net. 

MATHEMATICS 

Boon’s  Preparatory  Arithmetic.  Is.  Answers,  with  hints,  6d,  net. 
Boon’s  Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  With  answers,  4s. 

Without  answers,  3s.  6d.  Answers  only,  6d.  net. 

Deakin’s  New  School  Geometry.  Is. 

Deakin’s  Rural  Arithmetic.  With  answers.  Is.  6d.  Without,  Is. 
Deakin’s  Household  Accounts.  6d.  net. 

Harrison’s  Practical  Mathematics.  With  answers,  ls.6d.  Without,  Is.  3d. 
Stainer’s  School  Graphics.  2s.  6d. 

Walker’s  Elementary  Algebra. 

READERS 

Peter  Pan  :  The  Fairy  Story  of  the  Play.  Illustrated. 

Selous’  The  Zoo  Conversation  Book.  Illustrated.  Is. 
Troutbeck’s  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Illustrated.  Is. 

SCIENCE 

Hood’s  Problems  in  Practical  Chemistry.  With  22  Illustrations.  5s. 
Oldham’s  First  School  Chemistry.  With  71  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 
Oldham’s  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  With  1  I  diagrams,!  s.6d. 
Bucknell’s  Practical  Course  in  First  Year  Physics.  Is. 
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